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PREFACE. 



'AltJRiATic Acid and Mineral Alkali are 
two very important substances in a manu- 
facturing country. It would be difficult 
to find any articles having so near a rela- 
tion to each other, which are in such uni- 
versal and extensive demand. These sub- 
stances, when in a state of chemical union^ 
form our common table salt. By various 
chemical .means the acid and the alkali 
may, however, be separated from each 
other, and then they become distinct arti- 
cles of commerce, suited for a variety of 
difierent purposes in the arts. 
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The muriatic acid, or spirit of saljt^ which 
is consumed in these kingdoms is thus pro- 
cured from common salt; but the mineral 
alkali is obtained from other sources. The 
high duty 6f 3d/. per ton on salt has ren- 
dered that commodity too dear to be em- 
ployed in frirnishing mineral alkali: we 
fHi* therefore ,un^r the necessity of Ic^Kr* 
ing either to barilla or natron -(both ?irtir 
dies of fpreigp pfoduc^) for the greatest 
part of the mineral alkali and crystallized 
•«Qda wliicb this ^country requiy^. 

For this and other important reasons I 
have many years been accustomed to con-^ 
sider the telt-duty as very impolitic and 
loppreasive. Impolitic^ — itk as ipuch as it de- 
prives us of the advantage wliich our jm^ 
,mense mines of rotk-salt would otherwise 
afford us for. improving our manufactures; 
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fix ^celliilg in apiculture; for extending 
our fisheries, and with th^n our nursery* 
for seamen ; and for becoming a provision* 
mart for the greatest part of the civilized 
world. Oppressive — because in many ca&ei; 
H prevents the manufacturer from operar 
ting in his own way, and thus making the 
best of his materials ; because it prohibit9 
the farmer from fertilizing his lands even 
with the scalings of the salt-pans, or with 
the waste s^lt which is unfit for any culit 
nary or manufacturing purpose ; atid be^ 
cause it prevents the poor man who resides 
upon the sea-coast from availing himself of 
his local advantages, and maintaining his 
\&mily comfortably and independently, by 
catching and curing fish« 

Considering this subject to be of the ut- 
most national importance, I availed myself 
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of the opportunity which was afforded nM^ 
while writing my late Chemical Essays^ of 
offering a few ocoasiotial n^uarke to the 
notice of my readers} in the hope that 
some nohleman or gentleman of sufficient 
influence and authority would take up the 
subject, and bring it in a proper way be- 
fore Parliament. I was therefore much 
gratified upon being lately informed by a 
worthy and patriotic baronet, that my ob*- 
servations had made the desired impression 
upon him ; that he perceived how necessary 
it was for the welfare of the country tliat the 
salt-laws should be repealed ; that he had 
determined to take the necessary means for 
calling the attention of His Majesty's Mi- 
nisters to the sulyect ; and that he and tlie 
friends whom he had interested in thecause^ 
would omit no effort which would be likely 
to promote and attain the desired object* 
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• In cftnsequence of this, several ineeting9 
have been convened for the purfkiBe of 
confeitiiig upon the measure ; and at one 
of these, held on the 8th of April ISIT^ 
at the Honourable the Board of Trade, in 
vi^hich the Right Honourable Frederick 
Robinson, M. ?• Vice President of .the 
Board, and one of the Lords of His Majes* 
ty's most Honourable Privy Ck)uncil, pre- 
sided, the following evidence was given ; 
which afforded matter for conversation 
and further inquiry. 

A short time afterwards some of the most 
zealous Mends to the repeal of the salt^- 
duties requested that I would att^id once 
more at the Board of Trade, to give some 
further evidence respecting a few parti- 
cular points on which it was deemed de- 
sirable to afiford the Members of Admini- 
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stration a more decided opinio^. I there^ 
fxe attended accordingly^ and answered 
the several questions which were put to 
me^ in the manner which is, detailed a^ 
page 58 of the following sheets. 

These examinations, together with se* 
veral private meetings at which I had pre<*« 
vio^ly assisted^ all tended to confirm my 
ppinion, that it would be difficult to devisQ 
any mrasure of pcditical economy, better 
calculated to relieve the distresses of th^ 
country, or to promote the lasting prospe-. 
rity of the nation, than the total repeal of 
all the existing laws relating to salt. An4 
knowing that few persons had devoted so 
much attention to the suli^ct in all its va- 
riety of besurin^ as myself, it occurred to 
me that I could not render a more useful 
or acceptable service Xo my gountry, than 
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to coliect the various ^gnmfpiits whiah 
have at different tiaiea been Adduced u| 
&voor of this important measure^ or^ at 
]ea^ sojQAUcb of that kin4 of matter af 
the short interval between my last exa^ 
mination and the meeting of Parliament 
wdnM allow me, — - ^ 

. The very interesting pamipM^ts whrdi 
were lately published by Sir Thomas Bery 
nard, ;bart, and William Hcn'oe^ esq. <^ 
liverpooU the only two printed treatise 
which I have seen on the 8ubjpct> contaiifi 
a great number of striking and important 
facts^ well calculated to awaken andin^ 
form the public miod^ and to dir^ itt^ 
ihe consideration of the important meagre 
now under contemplation :— but, having 
ooncdved that great benefit might be dch 
rived from a work in which the sev(^al af- 
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guttietits should be arranged iinder sepa- 
rate and distinct heads^ I resolved to at* 
tempt the task, and now submit the result 
to the candid consideration of an impartial 
public* 

The Tables which are priated at the 
end of the volume will be found to con- 
tain much useful information : and I am 
desirous of assuring my readers, that I 
have procured those interesting documents 
from such sources that I can have no doubt 
whatever of their authenticity* 

I have now only to add, that I expect 
to derive no personal profit nor any emo- 
lument whatever from the repeal of the 
laws relating to salt ; but that I have 
taken this enlarged view of the question, 
with what I conceive to be a laudable ara- 
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bition, to efifect a most important measure; 
and in the . hope of having ere long the 
prospect of enjoying that inward satisfac- 
tion which must necessarily result from 
the consciousness of having been one of 
the humble instruments of conferring upon 
my country the greatest boon which it will 
have received from its Government during 
a long and eventful reigri. 
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Tuesday, April Sth, 1817, 

Mr. Samuel Parres called^ and examined 
by the Board. 

Previous to the examination certain ques* 
tions were transmitted to Mr. Parkes for 
his consideration^ of which the following 
is a copy. 

Question 1st What is your situation or 
profession ? 

2dly. What are the articles of our pre- 
sent manufactures in which salt is used ? 

3dly. What new manufactures from salt 
or otherwise^ do you think would be esta- 
blished in this country^ and how far would 
the present manu&ctures be increased aind 
improved^ by the repeal of the salt-duties? 
b2 
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4thly. How far, in your opinion, would 
the supply of these new articles made from 
salt duty free y benefit our other manufao 
tures, and increase our articles of export; 
particularly as to mineral alkali and oxy- 
jnuriatic acid? 

5thly. Do you know any thing as to the 
use of salt as a manure, or for hay or cattle? 

6lhly. How far, in your opinion, and 
how soon, would the repeal of the salt- 
duties augment the demand for labour, and 
increase the manufactures, fisheries, trade, 
commerce, produce, and prosperity of the 
country? 



In answer to the first question, Mr. 
Parkes stated, that his profession is tli^ of 
a manufacturing chemist, but that he had 
devoted much time to the study of chemi- 
stry as aj)plicable to the trade and nianu* 
factures of the kingdom* 
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: Ia rq[dy to. the other qtieations}. Mr» 
jp^lies:dd[iveredin a written paper^ which 
wm immediately read to the Board .by 
iJfifi B4ght Honourable Frederic llobinson^ 
M.P. Yice-President of the Board of Trade, 
^d ooe of the Lords of His Majesty's most. 
jEIonouteble Privy Gomicil>. of which the 
blowing, is a copy* 



' In reply to the second question, the an* 
liexed list of some of the principal articles 
into which common salt enters as a neces- 
sary ingredient, either in its original and 
tjomponnd state, or when decomposed and 
separated into nmriatic acid and soda; is 
Tespectfiilly submitted: 

I. SiU- Amwqniac or Mubiate of Am- 
KONiA.— -Twenty or thirty years ago, the 
manufacture of this, important article forin- 
^ed a considerable trade in England; but 
wb^n Mr. Pitt imposed the iirst additional 
jt^pottndsperton on salt,thelargest manu*!^ 
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iiEu:turer in Great Britaiti^ a Mr. Miiiish 
of Whitecbapel Road^ immediately rdin- 
qiiished tiie business ; and when the duty 
on salt was raised to 302. per ton^ nearly 
every English maker of sal ammoniac 
abandoned the manufacture^ because^ ow^ 
ing to the increased expense of the salt^ 
which it was necessary to use in the ma- 
nufacture of sal ammoniac^ the foreign 
sal ammoniac could be sold some pounds 
per cwt. cheaper than it was possible to 
afford that which was of English produc- 
tion. Owing to these causes Great Britain 
was for many years almost entirely sup- 
plied with sal ammoniac from abroad^ until 
it was discovered that the Excise in Scot- 
land would allow of the free use of the bit- 
tern from their salt-works (an indulgence 
not allowed in England)^ and since then 
the British market has been supplied jointly 
with foreign and Scx)tch sal ammoniac.-*- 
The price of sal ammoniac^ which has been 
much reduced by theScotch manilfacturers^ 
is now about 120L per ton : its uses are 
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VWio^9 and the consumption in Birmibg^ 
bom and Sheffield alone^ by the workem iv^ 
in^tals> is very qonsiderable^ The necesniy 
of conunon salt for the preparation of ssd 
ammoniac will be apparent from the cir<* 
cumstance of its containing 51 per ceit of 
nmriatic acid. As the other materials fi»r 
the manufacture of this important salt are 
extremely cheap ; it does appear to me that 
if the duty weare taken off common salt^ 
sal ammoniac would be made in such 
quantities in Gt&lX Britain as to become a 
very considerable article of exportation. 

2. Common salt is a necessary ingredient 
in the manu&cture of Hard Soap.— In 
tiiose districts where soap is generally 
made from wood-ashes^ and also whenever 
Busidan or American potash is the alkcdi 
employed^ large quantities of salt are ne^ 
cessarily used, or the soap would have no 
consisftence. But at Hull and in Liverpool, 
where kelp is chiefly had recourse to for 
the manufacture ofsoap, it is not necessacy 
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to buy salt, because a suffident quantity id 
generally found in the kelp. This is often 
the case also with baiilla: but when the 
barilla is of fine quality^ common salt must 
be added to the soap ; for^ however strong 
the lyes may be^ if they do not contain a 
large portion of common salt, they will be 
unfit for making hard soap. 

3. CcMumon salt is employed largely for 
the manu&cture of Glass.— Fonherly ba- 
rilla was employed for all kinds of gla^; 
but of late years the use of barilla has been 
almost entirely discontinued^ potash being 
now chidfly employed for flint glass; the 
soda which is procured from common salt^ 
for plate glass ; and either kelp or a jmix- 
tare of kelp and common salt, for crown or 
best window glass. One of the largest 
soakers of window glass in Bristol assured 
me, only three months agd, that the alka- 
line substance which was used in their ma- 
nufiEu^tory was almost entirely common salt 
For all kinds of glass, sak tnay now be had 
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infy frcQ^^md yet&w Gompamthidy<>£&^ 
manu&cture)^ avaii themselves of the pm 
vHege. In some cases tibis may be owii^ 
to the inconyeniadces which are known a¥» 
ways to resqlt from the inteifefence of the 
Excise^ and in othos to the want ofa-su& 
fident d^ee of knowkdge to enable the 
propri^ors of glass establishments to en^ 
ploy the salt in a proper manner. 

. 4. Common sdlt is a necessary ingi^ 
' dient in the preparation of the Oxy-muri- 
ATE OF Lime and other ony-muriatic salts 
which are employed in bleadhing- 

Tlieae important articles consume a very 
large qoajatity of a>mmon salt^ and the Le^ 
gislature has allowed it to be employed fop 
these purposes without paying duty. Not* 
witlistanding this^ there are a greajt num*- 
ber of calico*printers and bleachers who 
prefer the buying of these articles ready 
made, to the inconvenience of coming un«- 
der the directicm and superintendance of 
the Bjccise. ^ 
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5. A lyrge quantity of cotninoii aaKis 
oonsomed by the manufactmiii^ dbemisfc 
finr the production of Spirits of Salt^ or 
Muriatic Acid* My own annual con- 
sumption of salt for this purpose is fiwn 
eighteen to twenty tons ; and I conceive 
there are some hundreds of persons in the 
United Kingdom who {mrchase cmnn^m 
salt for the same purpose. Although I 
have connexions in most of the manu&c- 
tiiring districts of Great Britain^ I have 
never been able to sell much muriatic aeid 
either in the North of England or in JScot* 
land, owing to the Scotch manufacturers 
bdng enabled to get their salt at one eighth 
or one tenth of the price at which I can 
obtain it When I was at Glasgow, in 
the autumn of the year 1815, a manu&c* 
turing chemist showed me a cask of good 
Qiaeful salt, upwards of a hundred veei^t, 
which cost him only four shillings. It' 
was, he said, brought to him in such sized 
casks whenever he wanted it Muriatic 
acid b employed in a great variety of jm)^ 
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oesses of dyeing and ddioo-printing^ and 
the consumption^ when our manu&ctories 
are in Aill play, is very considerable. 

6. Another article of exportation, as 
wdl as of home consumption, which de- 
pends upon common salt for its produc- 
tion, is that of GXiAUBER's Salt. This ar- 
ticle of trade is generally made from the 
caput mortuum, or residuum, which re- 
mains in the stills after the distillation of 
mimatic acid, or from the residuum of 
bleaching salts. And here I am desirous 
of correcting an error which occurs in Sir 
Thomas Bernard's very interesting Letter 
to Mr. Yansittart, at. page 30, when speak- 
ing of one of these residuums ; and this I 
am the more anxious to do, because Sir 
Thomas has copied the passage from one 
of the volumes of my own Chemical Essays. 
The paragraph runs thus : ^^ In preparing 
oxy-muriatic acid there is a considerable 
residuuum which had been thrown away. 
To prevent this waste, a gentleman in Lan- 
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8£3tirig of brnfen^ and crystSatiiairtg^ Viessels, 
and succeeded in prodticing from this re- 
siduum many tons of very fine Glauber's 
salt, on which he paid to the revenue the 
duty of ^L per ton. Grovttrnment, how* 
ever, says Mr. Parkes, from whom- 1 tran* 
scribe the fact, has forbidden the sale of 
the residuum, and consequenlly>this ex- 
tensive apparatus has become ueeless/' 

On this passage it is necessary to observe, 
that since the Essay Was written, from 
which Sir Thomas Bernard made this ex- 
tract, the Board of Excise had allowed the 
free use of all chemical r^iduums for the 
pi:;oduction of Glauber^s salt, and that ow- 
ing to the extensive' frauds which were 
idommitted against the revenue by the 
Olauber salt makers, Government has 
thought fit to remit the duty of SOL per 
ton altogelher. • 

. 7. Epbom Salt is another cotamodity 
which has hitherto been produced entirely 
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fhMXi salt, -or the evaporation of sea water, 
atid it i& an article of very extensive con-« 
suipption in these kingdoms. When it is 
considered that four or five tons of Epsom 
salt may generally be procured by tiiie eva-» 
poration of that portion of brine which 
will y4eld 100 tons of cc^fnmon salt,, it will 
be perceived that the increase in theima-< 
mifacture of common tsalt which is con-* 
templated by the repieal of the salt^luties 
would increase the facilities for procuring 
Epsom salt. There is, however, some 
danger of the salt^ropri^tDrs losing this 
branch of their trade, as an ingenious ch&t 
mist of Manchester (Dr. Henry) has lately 
discovered a method of preparing Epsom 
salt from magnesian limestone, which has 
already had the effect of lowering the price 
of that useful salt to less than one half of 
its accustomed price. But, if we sliould 
ever obtain the free and unrestrained use 
of sea-water, it is probable that the trade 
for Epsom salt may again flow in its xnmaX 
channel. > *...,. 
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8. Magnesia is also an article of com^ 
merce which is obtained from salt-brine or 
from sea- water; and though it has hitherto 
been collected only from those sources^ 
there is a danger^ if the duties should be 
craitinued on common salt, that the present 
proprietors of our salt-works would very 
90on lose this article of trade as well as 
that of Epsom salt, as magnesia may also 
be obtained from magnesian limestone by 
Dr. Henry's process. 

9. Crystallized Soda is another article 
which is obtained from common salt. This 
is a commodity of such univei'sal demand 
in the arts, that it appears to me to be an 
object of considerable national importance 
to increase its quantity, and to enable the 
makers to furnish it at a lower price than 
that at which it has hitherto been sold. 
For> if soda could be sold cheap, I am of 
opinion that it would soon supersede in a 
great measure (though not altogether) the 
impcNTtalion of pot and pearl ashes. There 
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k now a large oonsumptioii of Russian and 
Amcdcan potash by dyers and colour- , 
makers; but owing to a deficiency of wood 
in those provinces where potash has usually 
been made, the produce has gradually de« 
creased^ and the article has every year be- 
come more and more adulterated. Hence, 
many of the consumers have been induced 
to substitute crystallized soda in their se« 
veral trades and manufactures for potash ; 
and I have no doubt but if the duties 
were taken off common salt^ soda woidd 
be produced in these kingdoms in such 
abundance that the makers of Prussiiah 
blue and some other colours would employ 
it to the utter es:clusion of potash from 
their manufactories^ potash being altogei* 
ther an article of foreign produce. 

10. English Barilla has also been 
made of excellent quality from common 
salt I have a near relative who has made 
very large quantities of barilla from com^' 
mon salt^ in the Island of Jersey, where be 
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obtained the salt (brought to that island 
firom Liverpool) at 21. per ton ; but the 
beavy duty on common salt in this country 
has entirely prevented the manufacture of 
barilla iii these kingdoms. Owing to the 
high price of foreign barilla^ many of the 
large soap-makers in London and else- 
Ivhere have erected reverberatory fur- 
naces upon tl^ir own premises^ for the 
purpose of converting the salts which they 
obtain from their waste lyes^ into mineral 
alkali^ and this practice has now been 
carried on for several years with consider- 
able successi I have, therefore, no doubt 
but that if the duties were to be taken off 
common salt, most of the persons who 
have these reverberatory furnaces ready, 
would immediatelp employ them in theal- 
kalization of common salt. 

11. Corrosive Sublimate is an article 
which is always made from common salt. 
This very important mercurial preparaticm 
18 employed not only in surgery^ but also. 
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in calito-printing and in ot^erf^te. Heince 
it is become a considerable article of ex- 
portationw There can be n6 doubt but 
that a repeal of the salt-duties would occa- 
sion an increase in the manufacture of cor- 
rosive sublimate, but to what extent I am 
not able to conjecture* 

12* Patent Yellow, or Sub-muriate of 
Lead, is prepared also from common salt 
This commodity is used in painting car- 
riages and for other nice purposes. Its em- 
ployment is general throughout the king- 
dom^ and hence its consumption is consi- 
derable. 

The last article which I shall mention 
as one of those into which common salt 
enters as one of its component parts, is 
that of Bakers' Bre^ad. From inquiries 
which I have made of several bakers, I 
learn that one bushel of flour generally 
requires one pound of salt Hence it may 
be presumed that every adult consumes 
two ounces of salt per week, or six pounds 

G 
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and a half per annum, in bread only. 
This upon ten millions of people will 
amount to sixty-five millions of pounds, or 
upwards of twenty-nine thousand tons. 



^ To enumerate all the remaining sources 
of consumption of common salt would be 
veiy difficult, and is what no one indivi- 
dual wolild perhaps ever l}e able to accom- 
plish. A slight sketch of some of the most 
important us^ of this valuable natural 
production has, however, been attempted, 
as follows : 

1st. In the British fisheries. 
2A. In salting prbvisiohs for the navy. 
Sd. Incuringptovisiohsforexportation 
Ft>r these purposes the consumption of 
salt woiuld probably be very much in- 
creased, if the consumer could obtain it 
free from duty. But the remission of the 
duty would, in fhy opinion, operate ip a 
very impottaht way towards the increase 
of our trade in fish and other provisions!. 
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by CTiabUng the salt-proprietor to expend 
more time in the production of his salt; 
and hence he would be able to render it td 
the provision-curer in a state of greater 
purity. Much of our English salt is unfit 
for the curing of fish^ on account of the 
muriate of magnesia which is contained 
in it. This salt has so gfea£ an affinity for 
water, that, however dry it miay be made, 
it will soon absorb water froin the atmo^ 
sphere sufficient to occasion its complete 
deliquescence; and this operates in dissolv- 
ing the particles of pure salt which are in 
CiMitact with it, and hence such gait is to^ 
tally unfitfor curing several kinds of fish j 
and when it has been employed'it hats often 
occasioned the loss of immense cargo^^ 
as I have been infcnrmed. And this will 
not appear strange, when it is considered 
tiiat merely its own weight of water is all 
that is necessary for the complete solution 
of muriate of magnesia ; a circumstance 
iN^ch ret^rs-it impossible topreservemieh' 
salt ifor anylength of time in a dry^tate.* 
c3 
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Nqw it has been found that the muriate 
of magnesia abounds most in that salt 
which is prepared by the r(^pid evapora- 
tion of sea-water. Whenever salt shall be 
reduced to one tenth or to one twelfth of 
its pi:esent price, the consumers may afford 
to pay for its being evaporated in ^, slower 
manner, and thus they would obtain an 
article of greater purity. Moreover, if 
the duty were taken off common salt, the 
curer of prov^sicms might aflS>rd to allow 
it to undergo a sepatate process, by which 
every: partiji^e of the pbnosiqus matter 
might be separated. This could be eflfect-^ 
ed at the expense of one shilling per cwt. 
and salt so prepared might be preserved in 
a state of perfect dryness in all climates, 
and even mackarel might be cured with it, 
and preserved in a sound and palatable 
State: for any }ength of time that might be 
desired. 

A\h. Comnpi(«i salt is consuiped in large 
quantities by the butchers of the metr$)|K>- 
lis and other large itown^ for salting hid^^ 
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' 5ih. By the makers of morocco leather , 
in^ some of their processes. A dealer in 
salt^.of gr^it respectability, informs me 
Abat some of hi^ customers use two or three 
sacks, of two cwt. each, of salt per week, 
for this purpose. 

6th. Common sjalt is used also by the 
skinners, but in what quantities I am not 
acquainted. 

7th. The conBumption of salt by house- 
keepers, for the use of the table and for 
various culinary purposes, must be very 
coii^iderable; but I have not had timesuf- 
fidient for making any thing like an accu- 
rate computation of the quantity which is. 
thus used. 

8th. The consumption of salt by farmers 
m making butter and cheese is also very 
considerable. 

9th. By farmers for steeping their seed- 
wheat ; a process which has the eflfect of 
preventing the smut in wheat The quan- 
tity of salt which would be consufned hy 
> the agriculturist' may be^ in some mo&^ure^ 
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apprehended firom a drcomstance tnai- 
tibned by the late Bishop of LandafF^ in his 
Chemical Essa:ys> who tdlls us that when 
waste salt was allowed for such purposes, 
three thousand tons of salt were sold at 
North wich alone^ to the farmers of that 
district^ in one year. But what the con- 
sumption by agriculturists would be if salt 
were to be obtained in every part of these 
jdomimoiis at any thing like the then 
Northwich price> no one at present casi> 
I am sure^ attempt to calculate. 

lOth. Another important use of comr 
mpn salt, is for the preserving whale blub- 
ber in the Greenland fishery. 

11th. There is a considerable consump- 
tion of salt in glaring some kinds of earth- 
enware. And I submit, whether, if the 
duty were taken oflf salt, it would not in 
many instances be substituted for the poi- 
sonous preparations of lead which are now 
so abundantly employed in glazipg many 
of our culinary utensils? And this, per- 
haps^ is a cirounstance of more universal 
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iffiportance than may at fiisl be imagined* 
For> wbenevep vinegar or any olfher add 
i« poured into such vcweK a pait of the 
lead gkize beGon»ea4}issolved5 and an.ih^ 
sidious poison enters into the stomach, 
Moireiover^ if the use of common saK were 
to^be mudi egctended in the potteries^ thct 
health of the workmen in that district 
would be restored; whereas at ^etenit they 
are ^Isubjeset to paralysis, from! the dr- 
eiunslance of their hands being constanftl]^ 
immersed in so deleterious a mixtnre as 
thiA containing a large portion of the aoK 
hitlon of oxide of lesd. » :. 

12th. Common salt is employed by all 
iron-foanders in making their metallic ce^ 
ments. 

IStb. Commcm salt has also been used 
by the makers of iron, for the purpose of 
rendering bar iron extremely malleable. 
The lAte Mr. John Wilkinson, the iron- 
master, used ta say, that if he could obtain 
OHnmon salt free from duty he could make 
bar iron of fin» quality than had ever been 
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seen'; and! by this means he would be able 
entirely to supersede the necessity of im- 
pbrting.any iron for making steiely or for 
other purposes, either from Ru»$ia or Swe- 
den* / ' 

14lh. There is a considerable consump- 
tion of salt by whitesmiths and cutlers, in 
the.operalion of case-hardening. 
^ 1 5lh. Salt is employed likewise at Shef* 
field and. Birmingham in the process of 
tempering files and some other edge-tOQb.^ 
* l<6th; Common salt is employed, inter* 
mixed with other materials, for the reduc- 
tion of metallic ores and in the assaying 
of minerals, as it has the property, of ren- 
dering the metals more fusible, . ' 

17th. Common salt is used by the refi«* 
ners of silver.^— Hence' the repeal of the duty 
would in this, as well as in innumerable 
other instances, operate to prom&te the pro- 
sperity of the manufactured of the coijmtry* 

18th. Common salt is employed to cover 
some of the metals when in a state of ^-« 
sion, to prevent oxidizem^nt, 
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19th. This article of universal' employ- 
ment ia used also in many cases in the arts^ 
in order to n^oderate the flame of combus- 
tible bodies. In these latter cases I avoid 
deducing particular instances^ as this wo\ild 
occupy more time than would willingly 
be allowed me. 

20th. Common salt is also used by gar- 
driers for preventing the depredation of 
insects on fruit-trees; and I submit, if the 
duty were taken ofTsalt, whether it would 
not soon be used for a variety of other hor- 
ticultural purposes. . 
• 21st. Common salt is employed by the 
philosophical and manu&cturing chemist, 
for making, frigorific mixtures, and for 
many other purposes. . . 

23d. Salt is constantly in use by the 
druggists throughout the kingdom, for a 
variety of pharmaceutical purposes. But 
what quantity of salt may be used by the 
apothecaries, druggists, and chemists, col- 
lectively, I have no means of ascertaining, ' 
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QoftsTiON Ul.'-^What NEW manufactures 
from saltyor otherwise, do you tMnk 
' wwM he established m tMs eountry, and 

*' how far would the present manufactures 
heincreased and improtedy by the repeal 
of the saU-duties 9 - 

Answer L It is impossible to ascertain 
whatunmber of new manufactures wmild 
rise up in consequence of tbe repeal of the 
salt-duties^ because I apprehend that wh«i^ 
ever these duties shall be repiealed^ such 
an impetus will be given to the manure- 
turing interests in general^ that every ma^ 
nufacturer and tradesman in the kingdom 
will immediately set himself to inquire and 
contrive^ in what new way he can employ 
an article of such general application^ and 
which will then be to be obtained with so 
much facility, and at so inconsiderable a 
price* 

' There can, however, be no doubt but 
that a great number of manufactories of 
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mineral alkali will b9 estabKshed in everf 
part of these kiipgdoms, immediatdy^iipoa 
the repeal of the duties on comnuHi d9\t 
At pee8€»t the greatest part of our .miiAera} 
alkali is obtained from barilla^ which i^ an 
article brought from Spaing and from launh 
dry isliands ia the Mediterranean; but 
then, mimy hundreds of our Qwn:^people 
woidd be employed in .preparing this im- 
portant article at home, from English xock 
mlt; and I do believe that in a very shpit 
.time tbe ijaapor^tion of fereign barilla 
.would entirely cease. 

Within these few days I have been in- 
formed, that an enlightened individual, a 
residait in Scotland, is now in Loi^doo for 
the purpose of memorialii?ing the Board of 
Excise not to oppose him in an intended 
applicaticm to Parliament, for the permis- 
sion to be allowed salt duty*<free fot* the pur- 
pose of making min^al alkali by means 
of a natural schistus, or sulphuret of alu- 
mina, which occurs upon -his own estate,' 
and which he represents as being admira- 
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bly well adapted to the purpose. — On His 
proposal I think it my duty to remark, that 
there are places in various parts of theking^ 
dom containing an abundance of materials 
which are as suitable for the decomposi- 
tion of common salt as the Scotch schistus 
— it would, therefore, be extremely hard 
if an exclusive privilege were to be grant- 
ed to one individual*. There is, indeed, 
an instance of a monopoly of this kind now 
on the Statute books; and at this moment 
the proprietor of a certain salt-spring at 
Long Benton, in the county of Northum-^ 
berland, is permitted by act of parliament 
to take the salt produced irom the said 
spring, free of dttty, for the purpose of 
making mineral alkali ; a privilege not al- 

♦ If I had not been very desirous of printing my 
evidence exactly as it was delivered, this pasisag^ 
.would have been omitted, as I now learn that I bad 
been misinformed, and that this gentleman does not 
ask for an exclusive privilege, but with the utmost 
liberality requests that, salt shall be allowed uni- 
versally for the preparation of mineral alkali. S. P, 
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lowed to any other person^ or perscms^ uti^ 
less to the manufacturers of glass. Unless 
the permission to xksejree salt be granted 
universally 9 and every shackle be removed^ 
so that it may be employed generally^ 
and with the utmost freedom^ the great 
national advantages which are expected 
to be derived from the total repeal of die 
duties wiU> in my opinion^ not- be ob* 
tained. 

IL In case the existing laws respecting 
salt should be repealed^ I think it very likely 
that a new trade would immediately be 
created that would occasion considerate 
emf^yment I riefer here to the erection 
of new establishments for the purification 
of common salt/for the fisheries and for ex- 
portation. I have already stat^d^ that much 
of bur Englisb salt is unfit for the purpose 
of curing fish^ on account of the muriate 
of magnesia which contaminates it, but 
which might be separated from it at a 
cheap rate. By exposing the salt to a gen- 
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• 

Ue hrat in reverb^ratory furnaces^ the imi« 
rialic acid of the tnagnesian muriate Mrill 
fly oS, and the magnesia (on a subsequent 
solution of the salt} will be precipitated^ 
It is well known that muriate of magnesia 
b^ns to piurt with its add at a tempera- 
ture a little higher than that of boiling wa^ 
ter, and that the whole of this earthy mu-i 
riate may be thus decomposed, while every 
particle of the muriate of soda, the com* 
mon salt, would remain unchanged. 

If salt thus treated were to be employed 
in the British fisheries^ the quality of the 
&ji would be so ideddedly improved^ that 
ttie trade of the fisheries would^ in my opi*^ 
nion^ be very rafNidly extended. Gonsider^ 
able buildings woidd; however, be required 
forsiich establishments-^but, in theprie- 
msA stftte of thecQuntiy, I submit whethar> 
the. additional empl6yn]»nt which this 
Would create would in a national point of 
view be any inconvenience. 

Uh ltiBinningham>^Sfae1peld> and other 
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places^ there is a considerable consonq^tiott 
of bdrax (or sub-borate of soda^^ a dear 
and foreign article^ which is. employed as 
a flux for metals^ and in many operations 
of soldering ; but it has been found that if 
phosphate of soda covdd be obtained cheap^ 
it might be employed^ with advantage^ as 
a substitute for borax in a.11 these c^raF- 
tions. If the duty were taken off common 
salt, the price of soda would be so reduced^ 
that phosphate of soda would becrane 
cheaper than it was ever known^ and the 
workers in metals would find it their in^ 
terest to use this new salt of Englii^ pro- 
duction in the stead of borax. The ma- 
terials from which phoq[)hate of soda- is 
prepared, ase waste bones, which' iiimii^ 
the add^and conmion salt/wtudi will yield 
the alkali. 

Many.more new a^rticles of manufacture 
woidd probably spring up in a short time 
after the repeal of the salt-duties ; or as 
noon asthemanu&cturers had felt the be« 
tiefit of ^e new wder of things, and had 
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had time to make the necessary expert^ 
m^its: u(ibn saltr-at its reduced price. 
- That pmrt of the question which refers 
to the increase and improvement, of our 
present manufiicturffi has in a great mea- 
wre b^n answered ahready ; but I have no 
beaitationin giving it as my opinion^ that 
jewwy loanufficture in which salt is employ- 
ed^ would be materially benefited by the 
repeal of the existing duties* . 

Themanufa^ture of salammoniac,;which 
is. nearly annihilated in Gceat Britain, will 
ihen be revived ; the manufacture of sosl^ 
in several districts in the interior of the 
luf^om, would be increased and improv- 
.ed ; seyeral kinds of glass will be rendered 
.cheaper, both for home consumption and 
for. exportation ; muriatic add, or spirit of 
salt, which is an Article of great consump- 
tion with all fancy dyers and calico-print- 
ers, would be fiimished at half its present 
price; .Glauber's salt would also be reduced 
i]^ hq.lf, except that which is now made 
in the vipfimedLate vicinity of the .great 
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Ueachers ; crystallized sodct wouli) be re- 
duced in the same proportion ; corrosive 
sublimate would then beiAade at a mucl^ 
less price^ which would enable the English 
makers of this article to compete with all 
the foreign manufacturing chemists in their 
own markets; all kinds of stone pottery,, 
mineral yellow, or sub-muriate of lead,. 
English morocco leather, &c. &c. mights 
then be sold at reduced prices, in conse- 
quence of the reduced price of common 
galL Besides, the butcher would incur 
only one tenth of the present expense in* 
salting hides ; the Greenland trader would 
have great facilities in preserving the whale 
blubber ; the hay for our horses would be 
better preserved ; and we ourselves shdukl 
always enjoy the luxury of good and whole-* 
some bread, as the smut which destroys soc 
much of our corn would then be entirely) 
prevented. But in a national view, I knowJ 
ef nothing more important (the improve-* 
ftieut in our agriculture and fisheries ex^ 
cepted^ than the iipprovement which mi^ht^ 
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by the remtmon of the salt-duties — for; if 
the late Mr. John Wilkinson was correct 
in his experiments^ an abundance of diily- 
finee salt would enable us to produce bar*, 
iron at home, equal in quality to the puresC 
and most malleable iron which we are in' 
the constant habit of importing from Swe^ 
den. 



The answer to the fourth question^ 
^^ How far the supply of new ortiQles madh 
fi^om salt duty-freey wovM benefit our other 
manufactures and increase our articles of 
export,'' will require but few words. The 
most important of the new articles would 
doubtless be that of the mineral alkali-^ 
and when it is considered what a variety 
of uses mineral alkali has inam^mufaor 
turing country, and how considerable it5 
consumption is in the varied forms of ba^ 
pilla, kelp, natron, and soda, we cannot 
hesitate to believe thai acny measure whicb 
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greater abiindaiic^ woiild confer a lasting 
benefit on the general maBulfo/Cturing eon^ 
cems of the nation. 

Oxymuriate of lime and the other oxy^ 
muriates which are employed in bleaching^ 
are produced in France^ and other nations 
cm the continent of Europe, in as great 
perfection as they can be made in England ; . 
but, a» we have within ourselves such abun* 
dance of manganese, salt and lime, (the 
only materials, except oil of vitriol, which 
tee necessary for making the bleaching 
salt,) I do think that when trade generally 
revives in Europe, this article of chemical 
manu&cture will become a considerable 
and profitable article of exportation. 



In reply to the fifth jquestion, " What 

do you know as to the use of salt as a ma^ 

nwcy wits emjplojfnientfor hay or eattk f 'f 

I know btit little of agriculture, and have 

d2 
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^ect of common salt when applied to tand^. 
or used for any other purposes of farming 
— ^but I very well recollect the circnm- 
stance of being limited upon twenty years 
ago by an old gentleman from the county 
of Lancaster*, to ask my opinion as to the 
effect which would be produced on the 
price and consumption of mineral alkali^ 
by having salt duty-free. In some of the 
conversations I had with this gentleman, 
I recollect he told me, that the remission of 
the salt-duties had been his chief object of 
pursuit for many years, and that in fiir- 
therance of this object he had made a great 
variety of experiments on his own estate^ 
as to the effect of salt upon land; and that 
the result of all these had convinced him, 
that although different kinds of land re- 
quire different proportions of salt, yet, if it 

* Since this evidence was given I have reconected 
that the name of this gentleman was HoUingsbead, 
tnd that he resided in the neigfabourlibodc^Ghoil^yit 
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biiushel only per ax^re, it would not fail to 
be beneficiaL 

: As I have before said> I have nothing 
from my own knowledge to communicate 
on the subject of agricnitnrb; but if I hav4 
not taken up too much of your time alreadyi 
1 have a few striking facts, collected from 
sources of undaubted authority, which I 
should like to have the lK>nour of laying 
before you. 

The Members of the Board having sig^ 
nified their assent, Mr. Parkes made the 
following observations : 

Connnon salt is employed by the farmer 
not only for manuring land> but for pre-^ 
searving hay ; for macerating seed wheat 
and other grain ; and for preserving the 
health of horses^ cattle^ and sheep. 

In Hindostan and China^ all the land on 
the coast is treated regularly with sea- 
water, and they depend solely upon this 
manageiQeht for the goodness and iftcrease 
«f their props of rice. 
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111 . Polatid isait is employed trfaoi tiaef 
till the land See Dr. fiees's CyclopedkiL^ 
vol. xxxi. part 1. article Salt. 
• la the 24tli tolume of Young's Annak 
of Agriculture is an interestkig paper on 
tibe use of salt to gregarious animals^ taken 
from the Memoirs of the Royal Academjr 
of Paris. 

In the provinces of M ui^ter and £!on-* 
naught in Irdand^ it is customary for the 
farmers to lay salt on slates in thdr 
grounds^ for the benefit of their horses 
when at grass. » 

In the 4th volume of the Communica^ 
tions to the Board of Agriculture there k 
a very long paper by the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright^ which in an unansweraHe man^ 
ner proves the eifficacy of salt as a manure. 
Ainong many other experiments, he jwre- 
pared twenty-five beds in a field, each one 
yard wide and twenty yards long ; these 
he treated with ten dilBerent manures, mo^ 
of which are well known, and he mixed 
different proportions of salt vnth the great- 
est part of them, and then he planted tha 
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iwiioie with potatoes* Where the salt was 
usedt the wep was found to be saperior in 
aU^ except in ope instance, and this he ao* 
coottts for. Beindesy in every case where 
salt was used^ the roMs were free from 
that scabhiness which was apparent on 
all those where the salt was not employed, 
4nd there were forty more beds in the same 
field. . . 

: The whole of his communication is very 
kiteresting. Onr gvass land he did not find 
the salt to be ecpially eficacious. 

The rea<fing of the written evidence, as 
OfiginaAly delivered by Mr. Parices at the 
Board, was then resumed as follows: 
• ; III answer to the t.AST question, my opi-» 
hion is, that Ihe repeal of the sah-duties 
would give such a general impetus to the 
siam&otiwes, fisheries, trade, and com- 
m^ne of the country, that there would m^ 
m^dktdiff bie am increased demand for Uu 
bour; and that this woidd be to such fin 
CKteait Mfco operate vary beoefidailynot 
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of the cominuhity. The sadden acquisition 
of so cheap an article as duty-free salt to 
the agriculturist, would in my opinion oc- 
casion the imme(Uate employment of many 
thousands of the unemployed population 
pf the country; — ^the extension of . the 
fisheries would require vast . additional 
buildings in most of the present, not to 
say any thing of the new establishments ; 
rr-$nd the creation of new manufaotories 
for the preparation pf .the mineral alkali 
jfrom salt, would call into exercise a great 
iiumber of the workers in brick and stone, 
to erect the necessary fomaces, &c. ifor 
such establishments — and these, whep com-^ 
pleted, would afford permanent employ- 
ment to a very great number of additicmal 
hands. ^ 

It does npt fall idthin my province to 
say any thing of the relief which would be 
s^orded to our very indigent poor, by the 
repeal of the salt^uties---ror oS tlje in-^ 
creased ntirsery for seamen^^ which an ex? 
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tension of our national fisheries would 
affi>rd JUS ; otherwise^ one might indulge in 
aome Viery delightful anticipations on these, 
and other subjects intimately coioiected 
wit^ the important . measure which now 
occupies the atteiAion of this Honourable 
Board.. 
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Some of the fiieiida of the Repeal dT* tfco 
Salt'* Duties hacnng mthnated to Mr. 
Pwkes their desire that he Would con* 
sent to give some fttrfh» evidence to the 
HoiKmrable the Boaid W Trade im this 
subject^ certain questions were sii^tttit* 
ted to him for that purpose, upon which 
he delivered the following evidence.^ 



Friday, JprUUthy 1617. 

Mr. Samuel Parkes called in and 
examined. 

Question h-^If the duty were taken off 
common salty at what price do you suppose 
you tvould he able to maniifacture English 
barilla? 

I am of opinion that if salt be allowed 

-duty free, mineral alkali^ of the value of 

good marketable Spanish barilla^ may be 

made for about one third of its present 

price, or for ten or twelve pounds per ton 
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in Great Qritain^ juid^palia|i6 loi^ws^^whoH 
et»Ae iBakfits shdl have beoome poiftct 
iiLtbe m&j}i their o«iinpK>c«n& 

IL — In your former evidence you men^ 
thned the mdJting of hides ; tdhat do yon 
ifMgm ie the oonwmptioftof stdtfbr ikm 
purpose f ' 

^ iRespectiDg the saltiiig of hideB^ I have 
ksamed from further inquiry, that the 
tatcher usually applies five pounds ef gait 
io ^ery ox- or cow-hide which he has oe^ 
«asion to lay by^ or to s^d to the tamer 
at a distance. 

. III. — Cm you give fj» any inform/g^ifm 
respect!^ the consuniptiiQn of eaU tn^ft^ 
ing earthenware f 

I am informed that the stone potter usu- 
aHy pays one twelfth of the real amount oi 
all his sales of pottery-ware in the purdiase 
of salt. It is a question with me, if the 
du^ty were taken off salt, whether many 
articles now made in wlute ware woidd 
jnot jbe made in tibe old way (viz. 'Without 
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employring. petctonous materials^ ^uch a* 
dxide of lead,) paiticularly milk-pans, and 
large culifiary vesadb^ and these ^a2ed 
with common salt. 

IV. — What do >you cpncewe to i&c tht 
national cctnmmfiiofi of salt for ftuikmg 
spirit of salty or muriatic add? . 

In 'my former evidence I stdted that I 
comsiuned ^bout twenty tons of aalt asmui 
ally, whicb..C9at mer^^Qfik^ fmymp^ingtum ' 
riatic acid. Since then I liave thought 
more on the subject of n\uriatic add, m»d 
am now of opinion that in similar maini?* 
factories throughout Great Britain, one 
thoui^nd tons of cdmmon salt are con- 
sumed annually for this purpose only. 

Y.-rJfthe ditty were taken offsalt^ what 
fuantity of mineral alkali^ in the form of 
English barilla, do you suppose uxndd be 
^mufaciured here ? 

\Re0pecling mineral alkali, I am of opi- 
nion that ten thousand tons would b@ used 
ill Gr6at Britain^ as soon aa the new pro^ 
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oesseB could b« establidhed ; — that the low 
price would so increase its consumption, 
f hat in a short time fifteen thousand tons 
would be demanded for home consump- 
tion ; and that a much larger quantity 
than this might be exported to the differ- 
ent states in Europe, and to the Continent 
of America. 

In making this calculation, it is upon 
the supposition that each ton of the En- 
glish mineral alkali shall be of equal va- 
lue with a ton of Teneriff or Spanish ba- 
rilla* 

Here the evidence closed. 



* When I gave this evidence, it was upon the 
supposition that a very small duty would be laid 
upon the manufacture of mineral alkali, somewhat 
similar to that which is now paid upon the same ar- 
ticle by glass-makers ; I therefore think it absolute- 
ly incumbent upon me now to state, that if a large 
duty be imposed upon mineral alkali, I am deci- 
dedly of opinion that few persons, if any, would en- 
gage in the manu&cture of it ; and that the (quan- 
tity made from common salt in Great Britain would 
tiien be very inconsiderable. — S. P. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

THE PREFACE, 

{CONTAINING OBS£RVATIONS ON THE SALT-DUTIES^ 
• EXTRACTED FROM THE AUTHOR'S CHEMICAL 

EteAYS. 



I. Remarks on the impolicy of the SaU^Laws, 
and on the employment of salt in manufactures. 
From the Additional Notes tq the Essay on 
Barjtes. 

^' The impolicy of subjecting salt to a duty 
is now generally acknowledged ; it is therefore 
ardently to be wished that some means could be 
devised of persuading ourGovernmenl to aban- 
don this tax^ or to substitute some other less ob- 
jectionable article in its plac6. The abundance 
of salt which we possess has not long been of 
service to the country, for in the sixte^^nth cen- 
tury we had no people airiong us who under- 
stood the art of boiling and i'efining sdt. In 

£ 
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the year 1563, an Act of Parliament states tliat 
' certain strangers of excellent ingine' had 
brought a new. and improved method of mak- 
ing salt into Scotland^ and that during fifty 
yesLTs these persons might make salt exclusively 
for the fisheries, SLC-^-Siaiute 7 1 Pari. 9 Queen 
Marie. Even ten years after these strangers 
were incorporated in Scotland for the refining; 
of salt,' the commodity was- so scarce and dear, 
that an act passed to prohibit its exportation for 
three years. — StaL 56. Pari, ith James VL 

'^ The Government of France appears to be as 
impolitic v^ith regard to salt as the English t 
for only a few years ago ' Buonaparte abolished 
the collection of turnpike dues;' and a tax on 
salt, payable at the salt-pans, was imposed in 
it3 stead.. The well-known Gabelle wasa tax 
on retail; and though the present impost is: 
not so ofiensive in appearance, it is equally 
burdensQoie in reality.' It appears that this 
salt tax was charged for the purpose of repair- 
ing the roads, a the time that the grand en- 
trance into Italy was constructed over Mount 
Simplon.-^See A Letter on the Genius of the 
French Govepiment, octavo, Philadelphia^ 
printedjt JliQndon reprinted 1810. . - 
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*^In theyeur 1789, Berthollet made an ex- 
cellent proposal to tl\e French Goyernment, to 
remit the duty on salt for all purposes of manu* 
fiicture, on condition that one pound of suU 
phate of iron should be mixed with every quin*^ 
tal of salt) which, as he says, would change its^ 
colour and alter its taste so as to prevent its- 
being used fraudulently. — See AnncUts de Cki'^ 
mie, tome ii. page 182. 

''For an account of the first discovery of the^ 
salt-pits in Cheshire, of the thickness of the bed 
of salt, and other curious matter relating to this, 
subject, see Dn Holland's Fiew of the Agricul-, 
ture of Cheshire, octavo, 1808, page 24 &c."r— , 
' Chemical Essays, vol. v. page 107.9, 

II. On the decomposition of common Salt. 
From the Essay on Barytes. 

''« But there is a purpose not yet named, and 
to which this peculiar substance, barytic earth, 
might be applied, which, would be of more im- 
portance, medicine excepted, than any other 
for which it can be used. I allude to the de* 
compositioa of commoa salt, and the sepa*., 
ration of its alkali* 

£ 2 
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. '^' Whenever the carbonate of this eartli ghall 
he f0«}|id amodg us ip as great pknty as it& 
sulphate (and I have not the least doubt but 
thai ttusiQestimable treasure is distributed ia 
abiindaQce io various parts of these islands^) vte 
diaU have within ourselves ample means of pife^ 
pairing the mineral alkali^ without appljing^ta 
Spain and other places on the continent 

'^ Wherever there is an establishment for the 
distillation of the pjroligneous acid^ the manu- 
facture ^ this alkali might be carried on to 
great advantage ; foor this aoid would expel the 
carbonic acid from the barjtes^ and then hy 
submitting it tq a proper heat^ the acetous aeid 
would be burnt off^ and the barytes woidd re- 
main free and sufficiently pure for use. 

" If thebarytic earth, thus prepared, be simply 
thrown into a solution of common salt, it will 
immediately occasion its decomposition, and 
muriate of barytes with caustic soda will be 
produced. 

* '* The abundance of pit coal which is distii^ 
buted in various places, together with otir other 
peculiar advantages, have enabled this island^ 
as^a manufacturing country, hitherto to dhmd 
unrivalled : how much therefore is it to be re^ 
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gretted that ti^o soch itividuable tr^istires as 
our fninesiof rock-salt aud barytic-Mi1;b shdnlA 
itiit cotfiinue lodked up from an enterprMng 
pMple, by a proWbitorj impoiitic and ex- 
cessiYe impost V— ^Chemical Essaifs, vol; ii. 
pag« S4S-!^48. 

Hi, On the manufacture of Mineral Alkali, and 
on the repeal of the Salt-Laws. From the 
Essay on the Fixed Alkalies. 

^' It would be improper to close this Essa^ 
without remarking that there are other source^ 
from which the manufacturer may derive aii 
abundant supply of the mineral alkali^ besides 
those already mentioned. I refer now to the 
immense depositories of sea-salt which occur in 
various part« of the world, particularly in Hun* 
gary, Poland^ Russia^ Spain, and America, and 
to that inexhaustible source the ocean itself, ia 
which prodigious quantities of the same salin^ 
body are perpetually held in solution. 

**^Thfe rocks of salt in the British Islands are 
far from being inconsiderable; but the manj^ 
thousands of tons of it which are contihtiall^f 
washing our shores, would furnish a most pletii 
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tiful 8upp]y for every purpose ^ateVer, whe- 
tber for manufacture^ agriculture^ or any other 
branch of the arts. Its decomposition^ so as to 
separate the soda^ would not be diflScuIt'; and 
should this be effected^ it would preclude the 
necessity of sending the wealth of the king- 
dom to foreign countries for the purcha^ of 
mineral alkali^ would our Government allow us 
to take without duty, that which nature offers 
so profusely for our acceptance. 

^' If Government would allow us either rock 
salt/or sea water^ free of duty^ various means 
might be devised for producing an abundant 
supply of the alkali in question. 

^' In the Annales de Cbimie there is a very 
valuable memoir which was published by the 
order of the Committee of Public Safety during 
the period of republicanism in France^ which 
gives various methods by which muriate of so- 
da (common salt) might be decomposed and 
the alkali prepared for sale^ so as to supersede 
the necessity of tbeir buying Spanish barilla. 

" This memoir, which is very long and cir- 
cumstantial in its details, offers so many interest- 
ing considerations to the people of France, that 
jtn Englishman must be devoid of all patriotic 
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feelings who could read it without wishing it 
were in his power to offer some other source of 
revenue to the consideration of his own govern* 
ment^ or some article equally efficient in Sts 
produce^ to be accepted as a commutation for 
the present impolitic duties on salt. 

■^^ This subject has often occupied the atten- 
UoBof Parliamait, and the reports of its com- 
mittees contain a variety of arguments and facts 
to show the existing necessity for the total re- 
peal of the present laws relating to salt. Tbe 
difficulties which have arisen whenever this^ 
business has been brought under consideratioft^ 
have been masy^ and some of them so perplex-^ 
ifig^ as hitherto to have prevented the success 
of the several applications to the Legislature: 
fbr the removal of the present impost* I do 
hope^ however^ that tbe time is not far. distant 
when the matter will be again taken up by. 
some competent individual^ wlio will indefati* 
gably pursue his object to its complete accom« 
plishment^ and who will no doubt be well sup^ 
ported in so patriotic a scheme for the benefit 
pf the British nation." 

Chemical Essays, vol. iii. page 18S-18^ 
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iV. On ttie decompositiori of cotnmon; Salt for 
' the purpose of GlasS'tnaking, with a descrip- 

iion of the process. From the Esssay on the' 

Manufacture of Glass, 

'' Before we proceed further on our subject 
I wish to inform my readers, that, for the pro- 
duction of the soda, the glass manil&cturer is 
allowed common salt free of duty ; which is a' 
circumstance of considerable' importance, espe- 
cially as I have reason to believe that tliere ar^ 
siisveral glass ndakers in the kingdom who are: 
not aware of their privilege in this respect. 
Every manufacturer of glass is entitled to this 
allowance, whatever the species of glass may he^ 
which he is in the practice of manufactuf ing ; 
I have therefore thought it would be rendering 
an acceptable service to many individuals, to- 
inform them how they may readily decompose 
common salt, and also how dispose of to advan- 
tage the residuum which arises fi-om the process, 

'^ Itwill be necessary in the first place to makei 
an entry of a room for making mineral alkali^ 
or fluj^ for glass, as it is termed in thb Act of 
Parliament; and when due notice has been 
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given to the officer of ej^pi^e who sqryejs in the 
district;, the pianufacturer may commence th^. 
following process. 

^^ Any quantity of common aalt may be dis- 
solved in a boiler of hot water^ and nearly dou-. 
ble its M^eight of American or Hussion pearl- 
ash added to it This will produce a double 
decomposition^ and two new salts will be pro- 
duced^ viz. muriate of potash and carbonate of 
soda. If the liquor be then concentrated by 
evaporation to a certain pointy which may be 
easily known by a little experience^ the murifite 
of pot^ will crystallize; apd th^n th^ re- 
maining alkaline liquor may be further evapo- 
rated till the carbonate pf §oda be recovered in 
a dry state. The mineral alkali thus produce4 
may bp used instead of pmrified. pearl-ash^ ia 
the manufacture of the finest kinds of glassj, 
and the muriate of potash may be sold for the 
purpose of making alum^ for whjch it is vpry 
suitable. 

'^ It appears to m^ that every glass maker 
should prepare his own alkali^ because he ha9 
the exclusive a4vantage of a drawback of th^ 
whole of the duty on the salt employed^ amount* 
iflg to thirty pounds per ton, and he will then 
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liave a more suitable ialkali for his business; 
and considering that soda wilt saturate more 
silex than potash^ the saying will be at lea^t 
(hirty or forty per cent, on the amount of the 
alkali consumed/'-— C/zem/cfl/ Essaj/s, vol. iii. 
page 461-466. 

V. On the employment of Saline Residuufut 
for purposes of HortictUtw^e. From the Essay 
. on Bleaching. 

''In bleaching districts it is usual to cast 
away the residuum of the stills as a worthier 
article; but surely if some competent person 
were employed to separate the sulphate of man- 
ganese from the sulphate of soda^ and this were 
flotfe on the spot where the residuum is pro- 
duced^ the alkaline sulphate would be produc- 
tive of considerable profit. 

'^' In like manner might, the waste solutions 
of the oxymuriatic salts be turned to a ^ood ac- 
count. The discovery of Humboldt^ that a 
weak solution of such preparations has the pro- 
perty of accelerating and enlarging the growth 
of vegetables, I have in another work already 
noticed; and I Hm now anxious to remark^ 
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that gardeners whose grounds are in the neigh* 
bourhood of bleach-fields would do well in 
availing thendselves of all the advantages their 
situation affords them for making experiments 
on this interesting and important subject/'-^ 
Chemical Essat/s, vol. iv. page 160. 

VI. On the employment of the Bittern from the 
English and Scotch SaU-works. From the 
Essaj on Sal Ammoniac. 

^ '' There is a mode of making sal-ammoniac^ 
which I conceive would be more economical 
4han any of those already mentioned. It con- 
sists in the employment of the bittern of the salt- . 
works^ or the mother waters which remain adter 
die extraction of common salt from sea water. 

''This is not a mere theoretical notion; for the 
•process has more than once been acted upon, 
and at this time large quantities of sal-ammo*> 
niac are actually made according to this prin- 
ciple^ in some parts of Scotland ; though I ap- 
prehend few English practical chemists are 
familiar with the method. It was the desire of 
mfiking this valuable and economical process 
more generally known, that induced me to ren- 
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der the manu&ctune of sal-auimoDiae ooe of 
the subjects of these Essays. 

'^ The, preparation of this important salt bj 
means of bittern is not> as I have said^ a new 
■process, for I recollect reading an account of 
it manj years ago in one of the yolumes of the 
Aniiales de Chimie^, and in other works ; but 
knowing the Board of Excise in England 
would not allow the use of bittern, nor even 
the burnt pickings of the saltpans, free of ex- 
cise duty, I imagined this to be one of those 
processes which are interdicted by the high 
price of the materials, till an accidental cir<<* 
cumstance lately recalled my attention to the 
subject, in a yery particular manner. 

''Some time ago, a Mr. Astley of the town 
of Borrowstoness near Leith, who had taken 
out a patent for the manufacture of sal-ammo- 
niae by combustion, in which he proposed to 
burn bones, blood, and other animal matters 
with the bittern, proceeded by due course of 
law against a gentleman of the same town, for 
having infringed his patent, and the cause cam^ 
to be fried before the Lords of Session of Scot* 

■ I I »■ ■ ■ ■■ ■!■ ■ »■ ■ ■ .11 —11 I . ■ , I 

* See torn. xx. page 186. 
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fend. The qutetioir^ howeTcr, not Imving been 
determined by tbe court, it -was agreed between 
the parties to defer final judgement tiff the opt* 
nions of some practical chemists in London 
lAoiild be obtained on the subject ; ancl it was 
during my examination before the commis*^ 
sioner appointed by the Lords of Session to 
take our report^ that I first obtained the infor- 
mation that the Board of Excise allows the in- 
habitants of Scotland the bittern of salt-works 
free of duty. 

^ On acquiring the knowledge of this fact, 
a question immediately occurred— If the inha*- 
bitants of one part of the empire are allowed 
«n article which is capable of being used in our 
manufactories duty free^ why should not the 
^me indulgence be universal in England and 
Ireland^ as well as. in Scotland ? 

" Reflecting still more and more on this sub- 
ject, and knowing that the riches of a country 
depend, in a great measure, on its producing 
within itself most of the articles required for 
its own consumption, I think it my duty to 
make this circumstance more generally known, 
lA the hope that some competent person, pos^ 
sessing the advantages of capital, and a favour- 
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Me locality of situation^ would petition the 
liegislaturefor leave to commence such an un«^ 
dertaking^ and thus relieve the country from 
t]he necessity of sending into another quarter of 
the globe for a supply of this valuable and ne- 
cessary commodity. 

'^ If a company of persons, accustomed to the, 
nianufacture of sal-ammoniac, was established, 
in the neighbourhood of any of the salt-works 
in Cheshire, or near the salt-pits of Droitwich 
in Worcestershire, and could obtain permission 
from Government to use the bittern which, is 
produced at either of those establishments, and 
which is at present thrown away as a useless 
residuum, I am certain that such a company 
^ould be enabled to afford the article in ques« 
tion much cheaper than the English sal-ammor 
niac has ever yet been sold, aod at a rate which 
vrould effectually prevent the importation. of 
ammoniacal salt from any part of the East" — 
Cliemical EssaySy vol. iv. page 373 — 379. 

. '' Having thus entei^ed^ rather fully, into the 
merits of t^is subject^ I have only to remark, 
that I have no dpubt^ when a proper applica-, 
tipn is made to the Legislature to release the 
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bittern of tb€ salt-works from tbecognisancti 
of the Excise^ when emplojed for the manu-' 
facture of sal-ammoDiac, that the people of 
England will be put in as favourable a situation, 
in this respect as those of Scotland ; the first: 
object of every British senator^ next to that of 
preserving" the tranquillity of the state> being 
to strengthen the resources and encourage* the 
manufactures of the country. 

^' Ormus^ the celebrated dep8t for the sale of 
the merchandize of the ancients^ and the grand 
capital of an Arab monarch, is in itself the most 
parched and barren spot in the world, where 
the people receive even th^ water they drink 
from, a neighbouring country ; but it b^came^ 
. rich by the cultivation of trade, and the com- 
merce pf this otherwise miserable island made 
it the envy of the surrounding nations.^ 

^' Long has the island of Britain in like man^ 
ner enjoyed the blessings and luxuries which, 
arise from an extended trade ;, and though, we, 
mee now in the possession of the greatest, part 
of the traffic of the world *, we mu?t not expect, 

* Jt^ may be Qec^sary to say that this passage 
ya^ written at^the clos^ of the j^ear 1.8 U/, : - 
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td preserre this proud pre-eminence, unless the 
Government determine to pay the most sedulous 
attention to all our minute interests as a manu- 
fteturing and commeir^iat people.**— Cftemfc^/ 
Mssm/s, vol. iv. page 39S — 395, 

VII. On the employment qf the notice Produce 
of a Country. From the Additional Notes 
to the Essay on Carbon. 

" I have lately met with a passage which so 
exactly coincides with what I have said respect- 
ing the policy of exporting none of the native 
materials which we can ourselves employ^ that 
t cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing it 
'Either export or consume/ says M. Seig- 
neaux de Correvon to the Economical Society 
of Berne in Switzerland. * The truth of this 
ibaxim/ continues he^ ' cannot be contested, 
the alternative is indispensable. There must 
either be a liberty without shackles, or an in- 
terior consumption by a number of inhabitants 
proportioned to the means of nourishing them. 
Thus, under the reigii of Queen Elizabeth, in 
England the exportation of wool was pre- 
vented : froDA thence the manufactures and arts 
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increased the number of men, and the exportar 
tion of corn also permitted the same augmenta- 
tion, by the immense profits which were opened 
to cultivation. It is then clear, that all raw 
materials which may be further wrought should 
be kept at home, until they have acquired, by 
the labour of the inhabitants, all the value of 
which they are susceptible.' — Prize Essays on 
the Spirit of Legislation, octavo, London 1772, 
page 406. * It is reckoned that a million 
pounds worth of unwrought materials produces 
from six to ten millions when fabricated/ Ibid. 
page 59. — Chemical Essat/s, vol. v. page 141. 
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NOTES 

To elucidate and corroborate the Evidence 
which was given on the 8th and llth of 
Aprils 1817^ before the Right Honoul'able 
the Coomiittee of His Majesty^s Privy Coun- 
cil for the Affairs of Trade^ on the propo^ 
Repeal of the Duties upon Salt. 



On Sal-Ammoniac. 

1. The Bittern from Salt-works. Page 22, 
line 17. 

About a century ago, a work was established 
qear the metropolis by a Mr. Goodwin^ a che* 
mist of London, for the production of sal" 
ammoniac by mixing the bittern of sea-water 
withyariousammoniacal matter. Baum€ formed 
aJso a similar establishment in France, where 
he decoqiposed the muriate of magnesia con- 
tained in the bittern of sea^water, by means of 
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a rougli ammoBiacal liquor procured from the 
distillation of animal substances. I find also 
from the testimpn j. of Mr. Dossie in his Insti- 
tutes of Experimentil Chemistrj, 2 vols, octavo, 
printed in 1759j that a similar establishment 
was formed in England about the year 1740 
iiDder the sanction of a patent; but hedaof 
not inform us either respecting the names of 
the party, or the place where their operations 
were conducted; From these circumstances it 
appears that no doubt can be entertained of the 
efficiency of the salt bittern for the production 
of sal-ammoniac. - • 



2. Consumption iy the Workers in Metals. 
, PjigeSS, line 1. 

Besides the use of sal-ammoniac in soldering 
metals, it i^ also employed by the dyer to mo- 
derate the action of aquafortis in the prepara- 
tion of nitrate of tin, and also by the same 
artists for the purpose of modifying the hue of 
various colours in the operation of dyeing. It 
is likewise employed by the workers in copper 
and iron, to prevent the oxidizement of those 
metallic surfaces which they intend to cover 
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with tin ; in pharmacy for the preparation of 
several important medicines ; and by the ma* 
Dufacturing and philosophical chemist in a ya- 
riety of ways^ such as^ for the production of 
artificial cold in some of his peculiar processes; 
for analysing certain metallic ores ; for the ex- 
traction of pure liquid ammonia ; and for the 
preparation of the white ammoniacal salt> 
which on account of its solid form is in a 
variety of ways convenient and useful. — This 
short account of the various uses of sal-ammo^ 
niac is given for the purpose of showing that 
its consumption would he considerable athome^ 
.and that it might become a valuable article of 
export/ if the existing duties on common salt 
were repealed. I am^ however^ desirous of say- 
ing that the consumption of sal-ammoniac is not 
likely ever to be wry great ; and that I made 
it the first article of my evidence before the 
Honourable the Board of Trade^ merely be- 
cause I conceived it to be one of those which 
deserved only a minor consideration when com- 
pared with the great mass of commodities 
which are prepared from common salt. 
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On Glass. 



"3. Soda from common Salt. Page 24, line 15. 

On this subject it may be important te re- 
mark, that. the glass-makers, who avail them- 
selves of tHe privilege of talking salt duty-free, 
repay themselves, in some measure, the great 
expense of the pearl-ash which they consume 
in the process, by the sale of th|p muriate of 
potash, which results from the decom position 
of the salt, to the makfirs of alum; But if 
the majority of the glass-manufacturers were 
thus to prepare their mineral alkali from salt, 
by means of pearl-ashes, the makers of alum 
would not be ab)e to consume one half of th^ 
muriate of potash which would be produced, 
and the glass-makers would be uu^er the ne- 
cessity either of giving up tfce preparation of 
mineral alkali, or of riesoriwg to some other 
process for its produption. I am* however, 
of opinion that the public will never be in 
possession of a cheap mode of decomposing 
common salt for the separation of its alkali^ 
until the Government permits the unrestrained 
use of salt free from duty. 
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The number of gl&ss-'iDaDi^faeturers distri- 
buted tlirougbout Great Britain is very con- 
siderable; and yet there are, I believe,, only, three 
establishments for the manufacture of plaler 
glas9. From the proprietor of ope of these 
works I received a letter, only a short time 
since, complaining of the expense of hk pre^ 
sent process for making mineral alkali, and in- 
quiring after one which would be more econo- 
jbieal. The moment the public shall leatn that 
salt may be obtained with the same facility as 
Wf^uow obtain coals, hundreds of hands tind 
1^694? vrill be employed Upon the means of de* 
composing salt, for the production of the artir 
cle in question ; and mineral all^ali, for the use 
of these and every other manufacturer who may 
require that substance^ will very soon be to b^ 
had. in abundance. 

On Bleaching Salt. 

4. Salt allowed without Duty. Page 25, line 15^ 

$Oa)e idea of the large consumption of salt 
for the preparation of the oxy-muriate of lime 
may be acquired by perusing the following 
flatenient, which ' I was not in possession of 
when I delivered' my evidence* 
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Tbe drawbacks which were allowed upon 
Ihe salt consumed by the makers of the oxy- 
muriate of lime^ from the 5th day of July 1814 
to the 5th of July 1815^ amounted to the sum 
of 44,5S9{. 10^. O^ef. although at this time tbe 
makers of the article for sale were allowed no 
drawback. 

On Muriatic Acid- 

6. Emplojfedinavarieiff of processes. Paged6, 
line 34. 

While advocating the propriety of repealing 
the duties upon common salt, I should think 
myself culpable if I neglected to mention a 
circumstance which I apprehend many people 
are not aware of, viz. that if salt were to be ob- 
tained duty-free, and the Legislature does not 
impose a higher duty upon English mineral 
alkali than what it now bears^ the spirit of salt^ 
or muriatic acid^ notwithstanding it is employ- 
ed in such a variety of processes in the arts^ 
would soon become of little or no value; The 
large quantities of mineral alkaK which would 
then be prepared, would occasion so unusual a 
production of muriatic acid, that the various 
manufacturers who require that article would 
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obtain it at a verj insigtufieatft eipettfld. The 
value of the muriatiic acid migbt^ Ihereforej not 
to be taken into the account, when calculating 
Ifae probable profit of making mineral alkali 
from salt free of duty. 

On Glaitber^s Salt. 

6. The caput rnortuum of Muriatic Acid. 
Page 27, line 9. 

Whenever the duty is entirely taken off com* 
mon salt, it is probable that more caput rnor- 
tuum, or sulphate of soda, would be produced 
than could possibly be consumed or exported 
in the form of Glauber's salt ; and this may be 
anticipated as an ol^ection tp the repeal of the 
salt-duties* It should however be recollected^ 
that whatever caput mortuu^ there might be, 
exceeding the quantity required for Glauber's 
salt, such caput mortuum might be readily con* 
verted to mineral alkali ; and the more readily, 
because it will already have undergone one half 
of the process of alkalization. 

And here I cannot help remarking, how ill* 
advised it would be if the Legislature were, on 
the repeal of the salt-duties, to lay a tax upon 
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English miperal alkali^ as some persons have 
proposed, equal to that which is now paid upon 
foreign barilla; because, a ton of rough sul* 
phate of soda, capable of making a ton of En- 
glish barilla equal in quality to the foreign ba* 
rilla, can at this moment be bought at a less 
price than the amount of the proposed duty ; 
although this caput mortuum, or rough sul- 
phate of soda, has actually been made from salt 
which had paid the full duty of thirty pounds 
per ton. 

On Magnesia. 

7. Magnesia from Salt Brine. Page 30, line 1. 

I am desirous of remarking, that owing to 
the operation of the laws relating to salt, the 
manufacture of magnesia was nearly drtren 
from this country ; and for some years most of 
the magnesia which was consumed in Great 
Britain, or exported by her merchants, was pre- 
pared in the island of Guernsey, where the 
makers bad salt-water free of duty. Whether the 
manufacture of magnesia has lately gone into 
any other channel, I have not had the means 
pf giscertainipg. 
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On Soda and Potash. 

8. To substitute Soda for Potash. P. 31, line 9. 

Having omitted to speak of the use of soda 
in cashing, it may be worth while now to ob- 
serve, that some few years ago there was a con* 
siderable consumption of crystallized soda for 
this purpose in the metropolis and elsewhere ; 
but owing to the charge of making it, in con- 
sequence of the high price of salt, it became 
at last so much adulterated that it injured the 
clothes and blistered the hands of the operators, 
which occasioned it to come into disrepute. If 
the duty were taken off salt, the true soda would 
be obtained at so cheap a rate, that there would 
be no temptation to adulterate it ; and I am pf 
opinion, that very soon some hundreds of tons 
of such soda would be consumed in Great Bri^ 
tain, for this one purpose alone, in addition to 
the quantity which would be required for the 
various purposes of the art?. 

With regard to foreign pearl-ashes the de- 
mand in England has increased, while the quan- 
tity produced, in Russia and in America has 
decreased. This has occasioned so great ah 
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adulteration of the article^ that a large con* 
sumer lately assured me it was with the utmost 
difficulty he could procure a barrel of genuine 
American pearl-ashes. It has been a practice 
to open the barrels and mix a quantity of white 
English ashes of very inferior yalue with the 
genuine; and haying refilled the barrels, then to 
sell them as fresh imported pearl-ashes of first 
quality. If soda could be made in these king- 
doms from duty-free salt, I have no doubt but 
it would entirely put a stop to this nefarious 
practice. 

On English Barilla. 

9. Barilla made from common Salt. Page 31, 
line 19. 

, Since the proposed repeal of the duties upon 
salt has occupied so much of the public atten- 
tion, an idea has been propagated, that if salt 
could be obtained duty-free, mineral alkali, in- 
finitely superior to Spanish barilla, would be 
made in abundance in Great Britain ; and that, 
owing to its superior excellence, one ton would 
go as &r in any manufactory as four tons 6f 
foreign barilla^< and tlierefore a duty of ten or 
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twelve pounds per ton upon such alkali would 
not be felt by the consumer. In reply to this^ 
I am desirous of stating a circumstance which 
appears to me to be of considerable importance 
in determining the amount of duty which will 
eventually be laid upon mineral alkali^ as one 
of the articles of commutation for the duty on 
salt. 

Having thought mtich on this subject^ and 
having formerly had considerable experience 
in the various processes of decomposing mu- 
riate of soda^ or common salt^ I am decidedly of 
opinion^ that whenever the public shall obtain 
the unrestrained use of salt duty-free, the 
greatest part of the mineral alkali produced 
from it, will be offered for sale in a state of as 
great impurity as any of the foreign barilla 
which is usually in the market. The reasons 
upon which this opinion is founded, will, I 
trust, be considered to be plain ai\d decisive. 

In decomposing salt in an economical man- 
ner, a large quantity of cheap or refuse articles 
will be required to assist and promote the se- 
paration of the muriatic acid ; and these arti- 
cles, when fused with the salt, will not be more 
uijuriou^ to the soap-maker or the glass-manu- 
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iacturer th&n tbe heterogeneous matters which 
always occur in tbe barilla of foreign produce. 
Not but that pure mineral alkali may be ob- 
tained from common salt: but the expense of 
purifying it would be considerable^ and such 
an operation would not at all be necessary for 
either of the most important classes among the 
numerous consumers of mineral alkali in these 
kingdoms. 

From these consideri^tions it does appear to 
me^ that if a duty be laid upon mineral alkali, 
it will be necessary to take some pains in draw- 
ing up the bill, lest its provisions should in the 
end prove nugatory, and the minister be dis^ 
appointed in the amount which will be derived 
from this new source of revenue. 

On Corrosive Sublimate. 

lO, Corrosive Sublimate from common ScdL 
Page 32, line 20. 

. In my evidence before the Honourable the 
Board of Trade, I stated that muriate of mer« 
cury, or corrosive sublimate, is employed not 
only in surgery, but also in calico-printings 
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and in other arts ; I ought^ however^ to have 
mentioaed that it is also used for making that 
most important of all other mercurial mediciuesj, 
calomel^ or sub-muriate of mercury. Common 
salt is always employed in preparing. corrosive 
sublimate^ and corrosive sublimate is always 
used in the formation of calomel. In making* 
corrosive sublimate^ every six pounds of quick* 
silver require twelve pounds of. salt ; and in 
preparing calomel^ nine pounds of quicksilver 
require sixteen pounds of corrosive sublimate. 
Hence it may be conceived that the consump- 
tion of salt in the preparation of articles which 
are so extensively eo^ployed in medicine^ in 
surgery^ and in the arts^ cannot be very incon-' 
siderable ; and that when they can be manu- 
factured with duty-free salt^ both corrosive sub- 
limate, and calomel w\ll become great articles 
pf exportation^ 

On Sub-muriate of Lead. 

11. Patent Yellow prepared from Salt. 
Page 33j line 8. 

Among the several agents which have been 
employed for the decomposition of common 
salt, the oxides of lead have been found to be 
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mme of the moat powerful. It is tbetefore tQ 
be expected that whent tbet duty i/k takeii off* 
common aalt^ very laige quantities of litibfi'^ 
of lead will be used in the preparation of miile* 
ral alkali. From this process there resull4 % 
large portion of suh-Qiuriate of lead^ as n re$i-? 
duum. When this muriatod lead becomes hmt« 
ed^ it assumes a beautiful yellow colour> known 
in commerce under the name of Tiirner's Paf« 
tent Yellow. The remission of the duty on 
salt may therefore be expected to reduce the 
price of this elegant pigment to less than one. 
kalf of its present price. 

On Baiter's Brqad, 

13. Common Salt in Baker's Bread. Page 3S> 
line 16. 

By the S8 Geo. HI. c. 62, it is enacted^ that 
^ the magistrates^ before they set the assize of 
breads shall add to the average price^ per quar* 
ter of wheat fit for making wheaten breads five- 
pence; on account of the' additional duty upon 
salty so as to increase siieh average price five^ 
pence per quarter^ so loi]^ as such addiUonal 
salt duty shall continue." As this charge of five- 
peiice is only in con^pqueipic^ qf ihe a40iona( 
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j^tj wfaicb had just i)iea been laid upon cpm^ 
moil salt^ it, may he presumed that the framevs 
of that bill could not have calculated the whole 
expense of the salt used in bread to be less upon 
each quarter of flour^ than eighteen- pence or 
twenty-pence : I have^ however^ reason to be- 
lieve^ that at the present price of salt it is not 
less than two shillings and six-pence. Let thu 
duty on salt be abandoned^ and then more salt 
will be used by the bakers than is at present ; the 
breads by this addition^ will be rendered more 
wholesome ; and the whole expense of salt for 
making eight bushels of Qour into breads will 
be reduced to one penny. 



Having thus ottered a few remarks^ in the 
form of additional notes^ upon that part of my 
own_ evidence which relates to those at'tidds 
into which common salt enters as one of its 
component ingredients^ I am desirous^ before 
I attempt the elucidation of the refnaihing part 
of that hasty evidence^ of affording my read^iis 
the means of forming a correct judgement re« 
specting thebi^neful effects of the Salt-laws^ by 
exhibiting a portion of that kind of testimony 
g9 
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TCspecting the general operation of those laws^ 
which is upon record, and which will be Con- 
sidered to be unimpeachable. I shall begin 
with giving the opinions of some of the com-' 
mittees of the House of Commons, and then 
proceed to select those of some respectable in-^ 
dividuals, confiningmjself at this time to tran* 
scribe such only as treat of the subject g^ne* 
rally. 

Opini(»ns on the Salt Laws. 

13. The remission of the Duty. Page 34, 
line 19, 

In the year 1800, a Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Herring Fishery made a 
Repor-t to the House on the efiects of the Salt 
Laws, from which I make the following ex* 
tract: — 

'^Your Committee have reserved for separate 
consideration a subject which frequently en* 
gaged their attention throughout the whole 
course of their enquiries, — that of the Salt 
Duty. 

" They cannot forbear to state strongly to 
the House their sense of the inconveniences 
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under whicb the fisheries labour from the pre« 
sent restrictions^ and of the inefficacy of those 
restraints for the security of the reyenue. They 
cannot better exemplify the firsts than by refer- 
ring to the evidence of some of the most con- 
siderable fish'Salesmen in London^ who state it 
to have been the constant practice of the trade^ 
to pay duty for the salt they have used in the 
fishery > as being Upon the whole less burthen- 
some than a compliance with the regulations 
for the Use of duty-free salt would have been. 
Such however was the weight of the duty^ that 
in general the fishermen ehose rather to throw 
overboard the fish, which from detention by 
contrary winds^ or other causes^ was not likely 
to arrive fresh at market^ than to cure it. It is 
stated, that no inconsiderable part of the supply 
intended for London has hitherto been destroyed 
in this manner. In order to remedy so serious 
a loss to the public, the Lords of the Treasury 
have lately (as your Committee have been in- 
ibrined) directed a depdt of duty-free salt to 
be formed at Gravesend for the use of the fish- 
ermen. But this measure, to which your Com* 
mittee alliided in a former part of their Report, 
and which was strongly recommended by seve^ 
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ral ef tlie witnesseii who attended theib> is^ in 
tlie opinion of Mh Jdcksoti^ one of the Com* 
misSioner^ of Excise^ highlj dangerous to ike 
revenue ; and indeed it is obvious^ that the duty 
on salt so far exjceeds the intrinsic value of the 
article, as to affbrd the strongest temptation to 
fiAuduleot. artifices. How successful iiuch ar* 
tifices.haye been in that part of the kingdom in 
which the fiih^ri^s are principally carried. Odi 
will appear from the accounts inserted in the 
Ajiptindix to this |leport. It will he seen timt in 
Ibe nprtfa^western counties of Scotland, fontijog 
in extent more than oiie sixth of Great Britaiui 
liie groBs produce of the salt-duty has, on an 
average of the last seventeen years, amounted 
anfijually to no more than 14&2. There is how- 
ever reasoil to. believe, that the loss.siiistained 
by the xfevenile on.lh&t part Of the coast is uot 
solely to be attributed to the fisheriesf, but that 
considerable quantities of salt are fraudulently 
re*impol*tedfVom Ireland; and your Committee 
eaniiot but express their apprehensions, that 
this ii\jurious practice may be carried to ' A 
greater .extent after the union of the kingdoms. 
^ '' Upon tfi^ Whole, your Committee b^ leave 
to recommend a xxnnmutitianof^ SMt DtAief, 
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fl^ a.'mMStire kighltf deserving ihe attention of 
(^ House. They are conviDced that, ^r the 
ptt>8peritj of thfe fisheries> it would be far mor^ 
eflicacious thati any possible system of bounf 
ti^ imd encouragements, as it would relieve 
tbtim from all regulations, except such as may 
b^ necessary for the preservation and g^od 
tpanagement of the fisheries theriiselves : and by 
rendering the bounties now granted utmeces*^ 
wry^, it would produce no inconsidemblesavidg 
5f the public money, as the bounties on th^ 
Herring Fishery amounted in th^ two last yeari; 
to 04,04 1/» ; and the total amount of bounties 
for |he encouragement of trade, several of 
whibh might be either abolished or reduced, itk 
ttee of a commutation of the salt^duty, is stated 
in the S3d Report Of the Select Committer 
On Finance to have been, in the yeai^ 1797, 
386,683/. and does not appear to have mate- 
rii^lly varied since. 

'^ It is not within the province of your Corn* 
imttee to point out the other advantages which 
"would attend sUph a plan, iti cheapening th6 
subsistence of the people, in a reduction of na- 
val and military expense, and in the encourage- 
ment of a variety of useful arts; nor to propose 
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ibe means by ^hich it might be effected. It 
maj perhaps be deemed too bold a resolution 
to sacriBce such a considerable branch of the 
iniblic revenue in the midst of an expensive 
war^ Uie progress of which may call for the 
employment of every available resource ; but 
your Committee being of opinion^ that die salt- 
duties are in their consequences detrimental 
to the public in a degree far exceeding thepaj/^ 
ment of the tax itself; and observing that the 
e:iperience of the last years has demonstrated 
the vrealth and energy of the nation to be equal 
to every exertion which the most extraordinary 
circumstance may require^ they cannot but 
express their hope that it may be accomplish- 
ed." — From the Report of the Committee on the 
Herring Fishery, in the year 1800, to the House, 
of Commons^ - 



In the next year the Committee on the Salt- 
Laws made a Report to the House of Commona, 
^om which I make the following important 
ipxtracts. 
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^'The Committee appointed to inquire into 

the laws relating to the salt-duties^ and the 

means of remedying the inconyeniences aris^ . 

ing therefrom^ and to report the same^ with 

' their opinion thereupon from time to time^ 

to the House — 
/' Have proceeded further to inquire into the 
matters referred to them ; and report-^— 
'' That from the late period at which the 
Committee was appointed^ it was obviously 
impossible , to investigate completely the im- 
portant subject referred to them^ and to digest 
any extensive permanent arrangement so ma- 
turely as to be justified in recommending its 
adoption. 

'' But though^ from the shortness of the time^ 
. they feel themselves unable to offer any plan of 
permanent arrangement to the judgement of 
Parliament^ yet they feel themselves indispen- 
sably bound to state^ that all their inquiries 
have tended to impress more strongly upon 
them the extreme difficulty^ npt to say the im^ 
posaibilitj/, of reconciling the collection of any con^ 
aideraUe revenue from salt, with the invcdtuible 
advantages which would arise from an unre- 
strained trade in, muf otiunlimited use of 
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(hat article^ On this subject^ the sentimenfB df 
tbe last Committee of the British ParliameBt 
oa the Herring Fishery entii^elj coincide with 
theirs. 

'' Concjurring entirely in the opinion of the 
Committee of last year, but feeling at the same 
time most strongly the Urgent necessity of sup« 
porting the public revenue^ in a crisis like the 
jpresent, by th6 most yigorous exertions, your 
Committee have come to the following Reso- 
lution^, whieh they submit to th^ judgement 
of the House ; vist« 

'^Resolved, 

^' That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that a eommutatioii of the duties on salt W(hild 
be productive of mkUy great and important 
advantages to all descriptions of persons ill 
this kingdom, and wbuld be highly beneficial 
to its agriculturei fisheries, trade> and manu-^ 
factures. 

" Resolved) 

'' That it is the opinion of this ComUiittfee, 
thjatsuch a commutktion can only be effetfed 
by some general tax, extending, as far as cir*^ 
Cumstanoes will admit, to all the (orders of the 
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eommunity $ allof whoin would derive benefit 
from such cbmmatatioti* 



€€ 



ReBoltedi 



'' That it is the opinion of this Committee^ 
dmt it h expedient to postpone the further con* 
sideratioii of this subject till the next session of 
Pariiament.'' 

When thih impottant Report \fBs delivered 
to the House of Commons^ Mr. Pitt made the 
following declaration ; ^ That whenever the 
return of peace enabled His Majesty's ministers 
fx> venture upon a diminution of the revenue^ 
the repeal of the duty on salt shall have their 
first consideration/' This assurance put a stop 
for that time to anj further investigation of 
the subject. But I do hope that all those mem* 
bers of both houses of Parliament who retain 
a respect for the memory of this departed mi- 
nister^ will^ on recalling this positive assurance 
of his to their recollection^ consider themselvei 
bound to give their countenance and support 
to a measure which can boast such authorit j> 
and which is so well calculated to restore tbe 
wonted energies of the British people. 
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: The opinion of William JsLck^nr, esq; one 
of His Majesty's Commissioners of Excke^ on 
the proposed repeal of the salt^uties^ is as fol- 
lows: — ' 

'VMany of the advantages/' ssiys be, ^' which 
would result from a repeal of the duti^ on 
salt^ and of the laws by which those duties 
are secured and collected, must be obvious. 
And, except as to the revenue, or the finding a 
direct substitute for the duty (upon which I 
dare. not venture any opinion), it is presumed 
that no inconvenience could arise from such 
repeal, for which the wisdom of the Legislature 
would not be able to provide an adequate re^ 
medy." — Second Report from the Committee on 
the Laws relatifig to Salt, printed 30th June 
J801. Page 22. 

/'It must astonish foreigners,*' says Sir 
Thomas Bernard, " that an immense prohibit 
toxy impost should be laid on an article of 
British produce, essentially necessary to our 
manufacturers, agriculturists, and fishermen ; 
'[whilst Ireland and Scotland are burthened in a 
lesser degree, and Spain and the rest of the 
world are entirely free. Very difterent is this 
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from tbc policy of ancient governments/ re- 
cognised by the greatest and highest authority: 
^ Of \¥hom do the kings of the earth take cus- 
tom^ or tribute ? of their own childreli^ or of 
strangers ?'-r-' Of strangers.'-w-' Then are the 
CHILDREN FREE." But With US and by our 
lawsj the strangers are free ; and the children 
are taxed to forty times the value. > ' ' 

^' If we had shown the same want of wisdom 
with respect to our coals, that we have done 
with regard. to our salt, — supplied foreigners 
with them duty free, and imposed a very heavy 
tax on home consumption^-<-we should have 
been a wretched^ insignificant^ and contempti* 
ble people: manufactures and commerce would 
have been almost unknown amongst us^ and 
agriculture would have sympathized in the ge- 
neral depression. But> on the other hand> if we 
will act with regard to our salt as wisely as we 
have done as to our coALs^-<^encourage thepro- 
jitobU use of it in. arts and manufactures^ and 
give to our countrymen the free and (as far as 
may be) the ey:clusive benefit of it, — all the: ad- 
vantages which this country has derived from 
the/ree use of coals, would be doubled by the 
free use of salt; apd whenever we may thiqk 
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^ to favoar other countries yfiih ^, partieipft. 
tion ill tbis advantage, the imposition of a dipty 
ixn exported $cM would prevent the favour fr oni 
being eonsidered as wholly gratuitous/^-rrfiSir 
Thomas BemardYLetter to the Might HomraUe 
Nicholas Vansittart, on tlie SdU-Laws^ p; 81. 

'' At the entrance of the town of Ndrtfa.- 
wich, my attention," asiys Sir Thomas Ber^ 
Bard, ^* was attracted hy rows of new bousiss, 
built on each side of the way; I conipHraenti' 
ed my conductor on the comforts whiich fbe 
labouring class appeared to enjoy here, and bh 
the air of neatness and elegance which diese 
buildings gave to the place. He tdd me these 
were sonie of the houses of officers of Excise ; 
and on further inquiry* added, that there were 
130 resident excisemen at Northwioh^ With 
a feeling that these gentlemen were the diseases 
of the place, I exclaimed with Virgil— 

^ Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci 
Pallentes habitant morU** 

*' History has said d good deal about the 
thirty tyrants of jithens; but what are they 
compared with the hundred and twenty of 
NorthWich? Mimerically, I know nothing like 
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Uiem, except the ' one hundred and tweuMf^ 
p|ri^ces,,Mrbicil it pleased Darius the king to 
set over the province of Babylon/ I do not 
mean any personal disrespect to these gentle* 
men.. It is pot their behaviour/ but their e^t^ 
mce, that I olgect to ; or^ if they must exi^t^ I 
think they would be much better employed in, 
ealc%jng^^>than in preventing our having salt 
toctir^ it. What improyements can a man have 
the heart to attempt and perfect^ or what ex- 
periments or investigations can he pursue with 
any ^pirit^ when there are a hmfidnd-md-ttmnty 
persons of different tempers and dispositions, 
living near him, e$eh having the power to ex* 
Amine all hi$ workis eVery hour of the day; in- 
terrupt his processes by the discovery of some 
obsolete clause in some forgotten act of Par^ 
liament ; and check his inquiries, and deprive 
him of the benefit of his skill and attention? 
This unceasing interference with all their oper 
rations has so damped and extinguished their 
talent and invention, that instead of wondering 
that our salt manufacturers have made so little 
use of our recent discoveries in chemistry, and 
in the application of fire, we should rather ad* 
fnire that they have not been been chained 
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down to tfce old process of pouring brine on 
burning wood, and then raking the salt out of 
»hc ashes,"— /iW. page 42. 

In another part of tbis interesting Letter to^ 
Mr. Vansittarlj the worthy Baronet proceeds- 
thus : — ; 

'' Let us," says he, '' for a moment suppose the 
same duty of 50/. per ton were to be laid on 
COALS that is already imposed upon salt, with 
the same allowance of it, dutyfree^ to fbreign 
nations, so as not to injure their manufacturers; 
and let us try to anticipate the strength of ar- 
gument, and vehemence of language, which 
would be applied to show the injustice and 
impolicy of such a tax. The claim of a royal 
fifth out of some mines has been thought op- 
pressive. Yet what is a fifth ft what would be 
four^fifths of the annual produce of a copper- 
mine, lead-mine, or any other mine, compared 
with a tax which prohibits the proprietor, un- 
der the severest and most rigorously exacted 
penalties, to apply three penny-worth of his 
own salt for the use of his family, untit the sum 
of TEN sHifiLiNGs has been paid to the coHeV^tor 
of excUe for permission ta use it P-^r-SucTi haw- 
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evtfk tbela^. Compared wilh diig, the takn^ 
4iam Inm nine'4enths of hk aontial |>roduee 
woAlfci be notlihig. He would enjoy the feu 
matmdf te»tb frsefy^^What ! after that be 
bis raised his o^n property from' tibe bowelb 
off the earth/ piniSed- ft/ cTryfibinirad. it, md 
tilted it fcff u§d, tfitnst he pay a fine ^if»r^ 
fyne^ its vahte, tbt pertamion to wi it ) K^ 
{nrifsAion that doe&r not td&e Ae vrbole, cm^ he 
cMipared wHfa mieh a ta^r/'-^/Inltf. page59» 



A respectable merchant of LiTerpool, a short 
thbe ago, paUidied a yevy iatitreshiiig paibjihlet 
#n the Laws ri^etiiig to Salt> which he id^ 
addressed lo Mk Vansittart, and from which, 
>wilh hk permssfon, I copy the following sett^ 
aible and impressive passslges :-«^ 

^' The distreit state of the laboining cImm/ 
MjTa Ae writer of the pamphlet ''itnpeis^ 
lively^ €^U for effisK^ve avd permaneirt relk^; 
and I know not any coircession so in»poMtf|ft 
and so grateful, which a minister could make 
id tlieir mitiHf, m a removal of the duty on salt 
WidSi salt ao poor ttianiiah disfteaas: it fi» Ai 
ess^Mial artfide c^f Ms fdMl; it is a tmen^j 

H 
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itigiedieikt in airiiis meals ; and to such aii ex^ 
•teqt is this the case, that upon a moderate cal- 
culation it cannot be estimated at less thdn three 
-pir "ceM. vn his income. The high price at which 
he receives this itecessarj article also operates 
'most injuriously to his ihterests^ by preventing 
j^itf fVom laying up his store of salted provi* 
«ions for the consumption of the winter^ which 
da' so necessary a piece of his domestic economy> 
aod^o essential to his comforts." — Mr.Hom^f 
Letter to the Right Honourable Nicholas Vansit^ 
tart, page 5. 

r ''A bushel of salt/' says the same writer, 
'^ weighing fifly-si^: pounds; may be obtained at 
the saltrworks for sixpence ; and for' sixpence 
in addition, or less, it may be conveyed lo any 
port in the United Kingdom. But when we 
consider that 3,000 per cent, is levied on the 
first cost, it ceases to be a matter of surprise 
that it has hitherto been so sparingly resorted to 
by agriculturists." — Page 6* 

The same writer, having copied some usefiid 
observations from the Memoirs of the. Royal 
Academy of Sciences at I^aris, on the employ- 
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fiient;, of eommon sialt as a manure for land^ ia 
severaj'districts upon the Continent, adds^ ^^ But 
the use of salt in husbandry is not confined tot 
France or Spain ; all the kingdoms of the North 
of Europe, the United States of America, oui^ 
West India possessions, the trading stations on 
the coast of Africa, all import largely from 
Great Britain ; and the farmer, unresfxained in 
his opi^ations, finds a profit in the use of our 
refined and rock salt, with all the heavy ex- 
penses attendant on transporting it from thi^ 
country. The British agriculturist has the mor- 
tification to see himself deprived, of a valuable 
article, which Nature so freely presents for his 
lise. He not only witnesses his inability to re* 
sort to it, but at the same time sees it conveyed 
from his own to distant countries, where it ai^ 
fords to the farmer the means of succe3sfully 
opposing him, not only in foreign markets, but 
often IN Hjs own/'— iljfr. Horne's Letter, p, 15» 

^' The least important benefit," says Mr. 
Borne, " which the country wouM reap from 
^e. repeal of the duty,, (meaning the increase of 
the salt-trade,) is in itself of no inconsiderable 
consequence; inasmuch as it would vastly ex* 
h2 
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tend tlie manii&oture of salt^ beneftting'iil^ifi^ 
dperatiolM the trade in ifon, caals, bricks^ &<i; 
besidies giving full emfyloyment to many tftoiH 
siand families now sparingly engaged in the 
l^arioiis branches of the sail-trad^; and'rec}uir- 
i^^ from it9 additional operations^ the assist- 
toce of a very numerous body of artkans and 
labourers. 

^ 1%e distressed condition of the labourers 
eillppk>yed in the Cheshire Salt-works was lately 
Made known to Hia M ajiesty^s ministers. The 
Ttlint of employment waa not, howeter, me*dy 
atti^ibutedto the general stagnation of trade, but 
in no ineonsiderable di^ree to the permission 
whieh exists to import foreign salt. This raca- 
rare is so glaringly imrpolitic, that nothing can 
be addneed eifter in favour of it9 ad[>ption or 
it» eonthiuance. It deprives the British manu* 
(ketwer of a market for a very large quantity 
^hk salt^ i# diminished the^empFoyment of our 
coasting vessels ; and in serving as a cloak for 
the introduction of contraband g^ds, it oc6a- 
iimi i serious lofes to Ate reveriw/* — Mt. Wti- 
Hum HorHe'9 Lemr to ike BfgM Bmourciblt 
^^idhotas VldinaUtm% on the Riepea of the Dut^ 
oh Sok, ^age 19. 
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Ow pAMiuir Ufifis OF Salt. 

14. Consumption J^ Houaekeepers. Page 37| 
line 10. 

In tbe various conversations \irfaich have been 
held OB the subjeict of the salt-duty by the perw 
tons who ue most zealous in their eodeawiurf 
to obtain its repeal^ sufficient stresis, I thinks hat 
not been laid on the inci^ase in the domestic 
consumption of salt which would be oeca^ 
sioaed by the removal of the duty. It appearb 
<o inn, fr6m tfae best attention wfaicih I havi 
Jbeen able to bestow upon th^ subjbct^ tlAJ: tka 
^aotity of salt which Would then be eodsumed 
by private fSunilies^ froui the cottager up to the 
superior classes^ would at least be double whrat 
* it is at present ; though perhaps this increase 
would comparatively be the greatest by the in- 
digent poor aiid by other perftoAs ib the subor^^ 
dinate walks of life. Whenever this measure 
shall take pli&ce^ the ^mall housekeeper Vho 
usually buys a pound of salt at a time, will buy 
fourteen pounds; and those in better circumr 
stances who have been in the habit of buying 
A gallon of salt at once^ will then purchase a 
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busheL The children of the poor will dieii be 
indulged \vith suit to tbeUr m}k ox to their ob,U 
meal potti^; — the poor man will ti^ eit 
three times as much salt to his potatoes as he 
does at present; — -and the cottager who is not 
too indigent to be able now and then to pur- 
chase a joint of m€at^ would ei\joy a portion of 
it tO'-daj^ and sralt the remainder to be laid by 
as a luxury for a future occasion. The conse* 
quence of this would be^ that our poor would 
be more healthy and independent ; their com* 
forts would be augmented ; they would be more 
likely to be happy and contented in their sphere 
of life; and would not fail to bless the memo- 
ries of those who had condescended thus to 
consider their lot^ and had bestowed upon theoi 
so acceptable a boon« 



On preparing Seed-corn. 

«... ' 

15. Bt/ Farmers, ^c. Page 37, line 20. 

Having mentioned the use of a solution of 
tommon salt for preparing seed-wheat, to pre- 
vent the crop from being affected by the smut, 
and knowing that some people are very incre- 
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^loos with respect to the saluhrioiis e&ct that 
salt has upon the health of corn and other Ve- 
getables^ I ain desirous of meDtioning a ciroum* 
stance which comes within my own knowledge, 
and which in my opinion fully proves the fact; 
or at least that Ae farmers in the several coun- 
ties surrounding the metropolis had found by 
experience, that it was prudent and economical 
to expend considerable sums in the purchase of 
salt for the purpose in question. 

Ten or twelve years ago I was in the con- 
stant habit of buying from the salt-petre refiners 
the muriate of soda, (commop salt,) which pre- 
cipitates from the solutions pf nitre in, the pro- 
cess of refining. I bought these salts to decom# 
pose them for the sake of the mineral alkali, and 
I usually gave three pounds per ton for them. 
I soon learned, however^ that the, farmers in 
Kent and Surrey had applied for these salts to 
macerate their seed-wheat in^ and in conse- 
quence of this the petre-refiners advanced the 
price of them to six pounds per ton« For ^ome 
time I bought what I could obtain at this price; 
then I gave eight pounds per ton ; and at last 
ten pouqds per ton ; when I wa^ obliged to de- 
cline the purchase of them, in cpnseqiience q£ 
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jof aixtecii pounds per ton : hni this praie I W^ 
Uetre Ihej have srer since contiaued to give 

On tHE AdvK0Aif CB #F SiJL'r* 

16» Consumption by AgricvUvrists. Page 3§> 
line 7* 

Lest an idea should be entertained that there 
migtit be some danger of a scarcity of salt, if 
this useful commodity should be employed itk 
agriculture, Ac. I copy the following short ac- 
count of the salt-works at Droitwich in Wor- 
cestershire, froni an author of- undoubted cre- 
dit " Records of these salt-works/' says Dh 
Nash^ *'are traced from the year 816 ; they are 
mentioned in Domesday^book ; and King John 
granted to the burgesses of the town whatever 
he had in the village of Wich, with the salt* 
pits and all their appurtenances, for the sum of 
100/. sterling yearly. 

. ** In 1725, the proprietors having under- 
stood frotii some persons concerned in the Che* 
shire salt^works^ that the sfrotigest brine tjiere 
lay lower than the pits at Dreitwich ¥ft9t eonu 
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aoaly iag, eoiered tiie ttlc at tiie bottom of 
Ibeir pits to be sunk tfaroogb: upon wbich^ 
Ihe stroDg brine bunt up witfa «ucb violenice aa 
to kill tbe two labourers tiien at vfntk. Since 
thk, 8ucb a proFusionof brine has been obtained^ 
tbat net a tenth part^of it bag ever been used, 
liiit has run to waste. 

'^ In sinking these brine^pits^ it is generally 
found to beabout 85 feet to the talc ; through the 
Stratum of talc 160 fieet ; under the talc a riyer 
of brine 99 inches deep ; and under this river 
E hard rock of salt The talc is so hsird^ that 
tbe workmen never sink the pit through it; 
but bore a hole four inches in diameter, through 
which the brine rises and fills the pit V* 

Under the grant of King John and several 
subsequent grants from the Crown, the proprie- 
tors of the old works monopolized the trade in 
salt^ and prevented all persons in tbe neigh- 
bourhood from sinking any new pits. However^ 
about the year 1690^ Robert Steynor^ esq. a gep- 
tleman possessed of more than lOOOZ. a year in 
landed estate, sunk a pit upon his own ground^ 

* See Dr. Nash's Collections far the History of Worcester^ 
iUre^ 3 ?ob. folio. IjQiidoii priAtedi 1781* 
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and determined to try the right with l3i6 Cor* 
poration. This gentleman resplutely defended 
himself at an expense of more than six tiiou*- 
sand pounds, and after various trials establbhed 
liis right; in consequence of which the mono^ 
poly was destroyed ; the trade was greatlj'.ex^^ 
tended ; and the price of salt was reduced from 
two shillings a bushel to foiu*-rpeuce. 

r shall hardly be believed when I inform my 
readers that this gentleman was so reduced by 
the expenses of this litigation, and ao entangled 
in law by his patriotic struggles for the public 
good, that he not only lost bis whole estate, but 
the neighbourhood which he had so much bene* 
fited allowed him to end his days, upon a parish 
allowance. A daughter of this gentleman was 
living twenty or thirty years ago ^t Drqitwich 
on the same kind of support. 

Besides the springs at Droitwich, which 
would alone be sufficient to supply the whole 
consumption of Great Britain, the salt-works 
at Namptwich, Middlewich, Northwich, and 
Winsford, in the county of Chester, are too 
well known to need any description. At North- 
wich tbe^e are mines of rock*salt of such $in 
immense extent, that it is pro.bable the constant 
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of tbem for some tbousand jears to 
come would not exhausl them. 

As the salt»duty is likely to be repealed^ it bag 
occurred to me^ that io tbis case it migbt be 
.Tery advantageous to many individuals to find 
that there were salt springs in other parts of 
these kingdoms besides those already mention^ 
ed ; and I do think that it would be a very ac* 
ceptable present to the public^ if some person 
pf leisure would attempt to give a complete list 
of the places where such springs are to be found; 
that every person might take his salt from that 
spot which should be most contiguous to him. 
The only places of which I have myself met 
with an account are as follow. 

TheiNe is a salt spring at East Chennock, in 
Somersetshire*, about twenty miles from \}ne 
sea, and another at Leamington in Warwick^ 
shire f . Such fi spring likewise runs into the 
river Cherwell in Oxfordshire J ; and there are 
several more iq W^^^i^of^'^>^^ ^^^ Yorkshire 

* See Campbell's PoUtical SnrYej of Great Britain. Phk 
losophical Transactions, No. b6f page 1130. 
f Camden'ii Britannia, vol. i. col. 599. 
-^ Plot's Natural History of Oxfordshire, chap^ ii, § !?« 
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whi4>k otgJit to be remeHibered. AX U^ftom^ 
dale, near Grang;e, tbree miles from Keswick^ 
in Cumberland^ a pretty strong spring rises in 
It leTel^ near a moss^ sixteeja gallons of the 
tmters of which y^ldotie gallon of ))i9reiiAh^. 
At a place called SaltAWttter-haugh^ near Btot* 
terby^ in the bishopric of Durhain, ^^re %t^ 
a trtnllitude of salt ^prings^ which f ise ifi 1^ 
midst of tlie river Weare^ for the spe^ae of Itbottt 
fofty yards in length And ten iti br^dtb $ btit 
particularly one oiil of a rock, which is sd 
strong, tbat in a hot stitntner's day the lurfec^ 
will be covered with a pure white saltf* At 
Weston, in Staffordshire, there are briAe piti 
^hich afford about a ninth part in jneasofe of 
pure salt. There are others at Enson St.ThotMf^ 
and in the parish of Ingestre; and it is believed 
thaty by boring lower, stronger spribgs might 
he found in the neighbourhood!. In Lanea<- 
ihire there are several salt springs §, especirily 

♦ Shores History of Mineinl WaterS) p. d5. 

<f Philosophical Tra n sac tloa s ^ No. elii»« p. 72§» Clitk 
Prey's Britaoma Bac^mqa^ p. l€^* 

I Plot's NAtnral History of Staffordski/^y chap* iL 
§103. 112. 
. § $liof t*B HiMory of Mtaena Watars^ p. Sl^ 
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that of finrt&a, wlkich is as ricli as the spring 
at Northwich, 

Not oalj Great Britjaio^ but many other na- 
tions of the world ei\}oy tbki yaiuaUe prodtio- 
tion of Dtttiyre in abuodancie. Some years i^ 
an American fHend Wrote me word that there 
bad lately been discovered a mountain of rock- 
salt in I^ouisiana, one hundred and eighty 
miles long^ forty.five miles wide^ and of a very 
considerable height^ the surfcce of whieh is 
barely covered with earlhi and not a tree or 
a. sb^ralb growing upon* it. 

The salt-mines liear Cracow, in Poland, arc 
of immense extent, and are visited by travellers 
asi one of tbe greatest curiosities in the worlds 
Eight hundred workmen are constantly enw 
ployed in this mine; and! Nature, ever provih^ 
dent, has contrived that a stream of fresh water, 
pure and transparent, should constantly flow 
through it. This is received into weodea 
troughs, fof the use of the korses, the wonkroeo^ 
and the inhabitants^ of the town whieh* 1km 
been erected within this singul)ar subterranean 
cavern. 

<< Thus cayera'd round in Cracow's mighty mines, 
With crystal walls a gorgeous citj shines ; 
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^oopM in the brio/ rock loDg streets extend 
Their hoary course, and glittering domes ascend ; 
Down the bright steeps emerging into day, 
ttnpetaous fountains burst their headlong way, 
O'er milk-white vales in irory channels spread, 
And wandering seek their subterraneons bed* 
Form'd in pellucid salt with chisel nice, 
The pale lamp glimmering through the sculptured ice, 
With wild reverted eyes fair Lotta * stands, 
And spreads to Heaven, in vain, her glassy hands ; 
Cold dews condense upon her pearly breast, ^ < 

And the big tear rolls lucid down her breast.'^ 

* Within the immense salt-mines of Cracow in Poland, 
there is actually a town with a market-place, a river, and 
a church : in the midst of the market-place is a famous sta- 
tue of immense size beautifully sculptured out of the rock 
salt ; by the moist or dry appearance of which, the sub. 
terranean inhabitants are said to know when the weather 
is fair above ground. The galleries in these mines are so 
numerous and so intricate, that workmen have frequently 
lost their way, their lights having been burnt out^ aud 
have i^rished before they could be found. And though 
the arches of these different stories of galleries are boldly 
executed, yet they are not dangerous ; as they are held to- 
gether or supported by large masses of timber of afoot 
square ; and these vast timbers remain perfectly sound for 
many centuries, while all other pillara, whether of brick, 
cement^ or salt, soon dissolve or moulder away. 
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On Salt in ifloRTicuLTUR£. 
■ 17. Vkid by Gardeners. Page 41, line 8, 

The late Mr. Hitt^ vho v^sls gardener to 
Lord Robert Manners^ aod aUo to Lord Ro* 
bert Bertie, at Cbislehurst in Kent, and who 
published a very sensible and modest Treatise 
on Fruit Trees, has made the following obser-^ 
vations on the.use of salt for manuring land 
and for purposes of horticulture. 

^^ To show an acquaintance of mine," says 
he, '^ the effects and advantages of salt properly 
applied to vegetables, I made the following ex-^ 
periment, in an extreme dry summer, upon a 
bare piece of pasture land, out of which the 
cattle were all taken for want of grass. I mark- 
ed four places with stakes, each of which I 
watered nine nights successively in the follow* 
ing manner: the first with spring water alone, 
to the quantity of a gallon ; the second with 
the same quantity of water, adding an ounoe 
of common salt; the third and fourth with the 
same quantity, mixiiig the water in the third 
place with two ounces of salt, and that in the 
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fourth with three ounces^ which produced the 
following different effects. 

^' The grass in the second place grew more 
and of A darker gteen thaa that in t^ ir^t ; ia 
the third it only grew by spots, for part of it 
i^^ killed where the greatest quantity of water 
ftSt; and the fourth was quite brown for it 
greiter eompasfs than the third : by which it ap*. 
peared, that an ounce of eomn^an salt in a gaU 
Ion of Water had a better eflfect th«n the yfRtet 
liad ato^ne ; ^nd fbat thi^e ounces of salt mixed 
with a gallon af wafer was more tharfi the grasi 
eotrld immediately receive; but the fourth 
plact in tlie etfsuing spring was the mast' fer- 
tile of them a!l."~Page 17. 

On the effects of salt upon fruifc.ti*ecs th^ 
bmie author has the following remarks:-**" The 
honey-dew/' says he, '^ is a glutJtfous subsf a;nt:e; 
Wy prejudicial to many kinds of ftuit-trees; 
for it contracts the minute vessels of their most 
tender parted and prevents their imbibing and 
perspiring such fluids as are required in v^- 
febfe life. 

'' A few days before the honey-dew appears, 
you may discover small insects, on the under- 
sidfe of the leaves that arc shriveled, ahnost 
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iMrithout motion ; jet tbe heat of' one fine day 
-Trill make them Visibly, increate^ both in l)|ilk 
,and BtrengAh/and like^Fjse more in number.* 

*^ If the season be wet^ spread commoti salt 
all over the border^ about eight ounces to each 
tree ; for the more salts the juices contaiii'^^liich 
form the yojudg branches^ the more compaj^t 
and pmooth their leaves will be^ and theteby 
Jess subject to the penetration of tb^ boney^ 
.4ew8. . •:!,•' 

*' If the fly be strong, double the quantity pf 
jsalt before directed, and wat^ the bottoo^ of 
every tree before the soot or lime is laid on at 
the time of :trenching, 

''I Jiave found these methods snccessful, 
even, when the flies have bieen very strong upon 
the tr^, and have in a few days destroyed 
iMny df them, and caused the trees to shoot 
vigorously. 

*^ The ants are much complained of for de- 
stroying fruit and leaves ; but when borders Ktt 
rightly prepared and ordered, Uiey cannot live. 
'' Against old walls either of brick or stone 
they are the most troublesome; for, as they lodge 
in the nail-holes, thewateringof the borders only 
has no effect upon them : but the walls should 

I 
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be watered all 6jer with two ounces of salt Id 
a gallon of water/'— flitt** Treatise on FruU- 
Trees. Third edition^ octavo. London^ 1768> * 
page S73 &c. 

I have also understood^ from what I deem 
good authority, that it has long been a practice 
in the cider counties^ for those gentlemen who 
are ambitious of having fine orchards^ to dig 
a small trench a few yards distant from each 
apple-tree^ and place within it a few pounds of 
common salt ; that this, by means of the rain> 
becomes gradually conveyed to the roots of the 
tree> and produces the most desirable efiects. 
^Within the remembrance of many persons now 
living, the apples of England have very much 
d^nerated : but whether the universal use of 
salt in the orchards of the counties of Hereford 
and Devon^ in consequence of the repeal of 
the salt^laws^ would x^store the original quality 
and quantity^ I am not horticulturist sufficient 
to form a decided opinion. 
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On Salt in Agriculture. 

18. F&r Manuring Land. Page 53^ line 16. 

Some persons who object^ to the repeal of 
the duty upon salt have urged^ that it is impos- 
sible salt can be beneficial for any purpose of 
agriculture^ from the circumstance of the allu- 
sions to its effect upon land which are to be 
found in the sacred writings. Let the passages^ 
however, in which these allusions occur be ex- 
amined^ and I think it will be found that they 
do not warrant such a conclusion. " The 

* At first sight it may appear extraordinary that aoy per* 
son should object to the repeal of laws which are so ex. 
tremely baneful and oppressive as those are which relate to 
salt : but I have been credibly informed, and I think it my 
duty to apprize the public of the circumstance, that, there 
are some individuals of great opulence, weight, and conse- 
quence, whose prirate interest b so interwo?en with the 
continuance of the present system, that they are eiierting 
thdr whole influence to bafBe the attempts of those who 
are how exerting themsel?es to obtain the repeal.— -It will 
not be expected from me that I should explain the piotives 
of these gentlemen ; especially as there are numerous per- 
sons in th^ county of Chester, and also at Droitwicfa, who 
can easily unravel thie mystery. 
I2 
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Vfhole land thereof is brimstone and salt and 
burning ; it is not sown^ nor beareth^ nor any 
grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of 
Sodom." Deuterononiyxxix.S3« — '^AndAbime- 
lech beat down the city and sowed it with salt'' 
Judges ix. 45. — " He shall inhabit the patched 
places in the wilderness, in a salt land/' Jere- 
miah xvii. 6. — '' Moab shall be as Sodom, and 
the children of Ammon as Gomorrah, even the 
breeding of nettles, and saU-pits and a perpe- 
tual desolation." Zephaniah ii..9. — Now what 
do these passages amount to ? Can they be con* 
sidered by any rational critic to be any more 
than strong symbolical representations of deso- 
lation ; and that owing to the desertion of the 
said places the land would become uncultivated, 
And as unpjroduic.tive ^ tbaJ;i8urrounjdiiAg6qdo0|, 
whioh k over£k>wedvrith the «alt water of its 
own lake? 

Although I had never any doubt as to the mean- 
ing, of these passages, J have just now had th^ 
curiosity, for my own satisfaction, to took into 
Maundrel's Journey frdm Aleppo to Jerusalemf, 
to see what be says respecting the Lake of iSo- 
.dom, and shall transcribe his relation. '^ The 
water of the Lake,*' says he,, '^ was yory limpid^ 
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und salt to <he higbest degree; and not only 
salt, but also extremely bitter and nauseous."—^ 
Oxford' edition^ page 84. 

Now wiiat is it wbich tbose passages of Holy 
Writbave a tendency to prove ? Is it not, tbat 
tbe sacred writers were acquainted witb tbe de« 
teriorafing quality of salt wben applied in large 
quantities to land; and tbat tbe circumstance 
wbicb is exemplified in oilr own country by 
tbe overflow of tbe salt-pits, was familiar to 
tbem ; and tbat tbey well knew tbat wberever 
land is deluged witb salt water, sucb land will 
not only be diminisbed in value, but will even 
become absolutely steril ? 

We are not, bowever, to imagine from the 
passages in question that the inhabitants of Pa- 
lestine were ignorant of tbe fertilizing property 
of common salt wben applied witb prudence 
and in due quantity. Indeed we have a direct 
testimony to the contrary. Tbe wisest teacher 
that ever instructed mankind addressed bis im- 
mediate disciples with this language : " Ye 
ARE THE 82ULT OS THE EARTH :" — intimating, 
tbat by their example and instruction tbey 
would be able, notwithstanding tbe meanness 
of their origin and tbe smallness of their num« 
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bers^ to produce a change upon the moral con-< 
dition of mankind, equally extraordinary with 
the fertilizing eflfect which was well known to 
be produced in the natural worlds, by a small 
portion of commofi salt carefully a^nd judi- 
ciously distributed. 

Flattering myself that I have now removed 
the objection which has been attempted to be 
raised against the repeal of the salt-laws from - 
the sacred volvime^ I shall in the next place 
proceed to adduce such authority for the mOK 
dern use of common salt in agriculture as ap-s 
pears to me to deserve consideration. 



Dr. Holland, in his Agricultural Survey of the 
County of Chester, ha^, clearly shown the good 
effects resulting from the use of salt on grass* 
lands, and also as a manure for wheat and barley^ 
Among other instances he relates the following : 
. " After draining,*' says he, ^'a piece of sour 
rushy ground about the middle of October, 
some refuse salt was spread upon a part of the 
land, after the rate of eight bushels to the acre^^ 
and in another part sixteen bushels. In a short 
time tfie vegetation disappeared totally^ and[ 
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duriog the month of April followiog not a 
Uade of grass was to be seen. In the latter 
end of the month of May a most flourishing, 
crop of rich grass made its appearance* on that 
part where the eight bushels had been laid. In 
the month of July the other portion produced 
a stillstronger crop ; the cattle were remark- 
Mj fond of it; and during the whole ensuing 
winter (which is ten or twelve years since) 
and to this day^ the land retained^ and yet exhi* 
hitB, a superior yerdure to the neighbouring 
closes." — JDr. HoUand's Survey of Cheshire. 



Dr. Darwin^ in treating of salt as a manure^ 
observes^ That it is a stimulus which excites 
the yegetablc absorbent vessels into greater ac- 
tion than usual; and in a certain quantity it 
increases their growth, by enabling them to 
take up more nourishment in a given time^ and 
consequently to perform their circulations and 
secretions with greater energy. 

The late Thomas Rutterworth Bayley, esq. 
who was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture 
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ia iMndon, in his ^(Higbtd on Manures/ « 
after enumerating nineteen different substances- 
which improve land^ adds^ ''There is another- 
source of improTemetit lost to the countrva 
butno^ through thefaidt of the farmers, viz# refuse 
rock-salt, and refuse liquor from the saltrworks* 
1 trust the very impolitic restriction which for-» 
iHds the use of this valuable manure, and causes 
its total loss, will soon be reteoved by theexer<r 
tions of this Society and those of the Honour- 
able Board of Agriculture.^'— ^l^orn an Address 
read to the Members of the Agricultural Sode^^ 
of Manchester, October 22, 1795, 

The Earl of Dundonald has suggested the 
following important considerations on the use 
of sea-water as a manure for land. '' In the 
vicinity of the sea, farmers and others," says hcj, 
^' may avail themselves of their situation and.pro^ 
cure sea-water either to mix with dung, or for 
the other purposes to which the application of 
it has been recommended. A ton of sea- water 
contains from a bushel to a bushel and a quar^r 
ter of i^^a-salt, beside a certain portiop of Jthe 
vitriolic salts. 
. ^' Sea^water may be raised yfhete coal is 
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bei^t tt»^ eorresponding^ with the level of tli# 
inland countrjy would allow the water to be 
con^yed in small bpen canals, in wooden or 
in eirthen pipes, to a considerable inland di^ 
stance; each farmer or proprietor receiving as 
jt passeft the necessary supply. 
' *' A'fire-engine of forty inches cylinder, with 
tejii-itioh pumps, would raise to the height of 
thirty fathoms 1000 tons of wateir per day, 
equal t& 6000 tons per week, or 300,000 per 
annifm^ Admitting this watfer to contain 1 iii 
S3 of salt, 9,636 tons would annually be pio^ 
cured; and supposing each farmer^ on an 
avera^, to receive such a quantity of Ifea- 
water as would be equivalent to 33 tons of 
salt^ 9,0^ tons would be sufficient to supply 
«99 farms. Should the interest of the capital 
enlptoyed, andllie charges attendant on the fire- 
engine, amount to 500)!r a year, which is ail 
abundant allowance where coal is cheap, and 
should the further interest on the sum engaged 
in conveying the water to distant places amount 
to ' 6001. taore, the total expense for raising^ 
conwyidg, and serving S9g ftrms with s^a^ 
W9tei*, wo^d mioiint to JOOOJ. per annum^ or 
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something less than 3/. lOs. for 33 tons of salt, 
contained in the sea-water which each farm 
would receive. 

''Admitting^ however^ that the expense of the 
fire-engine and of conveying the water were 
to be double the sum above stated^ and that in* 
stead of 32. 10^. it were to amount to 71., a quan- 
tity of salt*water containing one ton of salt 
would in this latter case cost the farmer only 
4:S.3d., or at the rate of one penny farthing per 
bushel of salt of 66 pounds.^'—^ar/ qf Dun^ 
donal<Ps]Treatise an Agriculture. Quarto. Lon- 
don 1803^ page 124 — 126. 

'^ The late Lord Coventry used to have a re- 
gular supply of this manure sent from Droit- 
wich to his place at Crome Courts the excise 
officer attending to see it removed and laid on 
the land^ and receiving a compliment for his 
extra attendance/'^— Str Thomas JBemardTs 
Letter tq AJr, Van^ttgrt, p^ge 10, 

^* It is understQod that a considerable part of 
the salt which we export dutyfree to America 
is used for the purposes of agriculture ; though 
by the time it reaches the AmericMi f^r^ier it 
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coAts him as much as two shilliogs and ^ix* 
pence a bushel.** — IJfid. page 15, 

In looking over an act of parliamentj, en# 
titled ^' An Act for transferring the Manage* 
ment of the Salt- Duties to the Commissioners 
of Excise/' dated 28th June 1798^ the time 
when the duty was raised from 1 0/. to 202. per 
ton ; I found a clause which so clearly and ex- 
plicitly declares that the farmers had been in 
the practice of using salt in manure for land> 
that I am induced to copy the whole section, 
which runs thus: — 

'' And whereas it sometimes happens that 
part of the salt employed in curing fish^ after 
having beep repei^tedly applied to the fish, be- 
comes so foul as to be entirely unfit for tha^ 
purpose, which salt hath heretofore in certain 
places and under certain restrictions been used 
in the manuring of land^—he it therefore enact- 
ed. That it shall be lawfiil for the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury, or the 
migor part of them for the time being, by spe- 
cial warrant or warrants under their hands^ 
i^pon such terms and conditions, and, under, svb- 
jject, and according to such rules, regulations and 
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log or curing fisli, every such person «hall^ ifor 
every such pffeffc^, forfeit snd bsa thesiim of 
one hundred powids^ ^nd shpdl forever -aftev* 
wards, be excluded froia the •pi^vil€ge\or be^ 
nefit of selling or 'Using any foid, fishery ealt 
for manuring landy any thing in this act to the 
contrary in any vrise aotwitb«tanding»"«~^cl 
38 Geo. IIL cap. 89, sect. 106^ page 86& - 

Soon after I had seen this ckuse, I accident 
tally nie( with a respectable merchant from 
Liverpool, to whom I mentioned the •eircuoK- 
stance ; find he ,aasures me, that jthe large curevs 
of fish 9X that port have eontracled wid& the 
fanners in their yioinity. to .take all the waili^ 
salt which is produced in their establishments, 
at tweotyisbillings pevton;: andithatmiclKsalt 
is at ihis'time disposed «f'at .that prieQ^Sor thi 
purposeuabove mentioned. 



Some years i^ the.Earl t>f Dundonald, wii* 
was anxious to obtain the repeal of ihesalt^ 
dnty,'drew*u(> a list of articles to be submitted 
foi taxati^nin'lieu rdf salt; <. At thehottMnof 
the>schedide hd sidds^die IbUovraig oteervrnties. 
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" The preceding statement/' says he, '' does 
not include the duty on rock-salt employed 
either in the state of salt, or when prepared 
into Glauber sdU or mineral alkaH, as a manure, 
and which can be afforded to be done, paying 
a duty of thirty shillings per ton. The con- 
sumption for this purpose may probably in a 
few years, when the benefit from the use of 
salt, or the saline substances prepared from it 
(as a manure) is generally known, amount at 
the most moderate calculation to five TiMis 
the quantity of saU consumed in Britain for 
ALL OTHER PURPOSES.** — Copicd from Earl 
Dundonald's Evidence before a Committee of the 
Honse of Commons in the year 1801. 

Although suflScient evidence has, I presume* 
been already given to prove the eflScacy of com- 
mon salt in promoting vegetation, I could not 
resist the inclination which I felt to treat my 
readers with the following impressive expostu- 
lation from the pen of an eminent and noble 
British senator : 

'^ The science of agriculture,*' says he, '' is 
by no means at its height ; and in the almost 
miraculous advance of chemistry, new means 
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composts, and the discovery of new, to lessett 
the cost of culture, and to increase its returns. 
But here again your Revenue stalks like a ghost 
across my path, whichever way I turn; as 
otherwise you have a superior unbounded 
source of improvement trodden under your 
very feet, and cast as refuse into your rivers, 
beyond all that chemistry is ever likely to dis- 
cover. You have salt in endless abundance, 
but your necessity turns it into money, even to 
forty times its value, instead of spreading it 
abroad for various uses, to rise up in property 
which no money could purchase. 

^' After thus taxing to the very bone, this 
life's blood of your people, why, to be consist- 
ent, do you not bind up by law their veins and 
arteries to prevent circulation ? Do you know 
what salt alone would do for you, if it were 
not seized upon as a revenue, and clung to, 
perhaps as a plank which you cannot quit in 
your distress ? I will speak of its other uses 
hereafter ; but can you be so ignorant as not 
to know, that by taking the tax upon it dS- 
recUy as money, you rob yourself of fifty times 
its amount in the productions of your soil; in 
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jour fish^ies and maQufiictur^ ; and in the 
upiyersal prosperity of the country ? 

^' Lime^ which has caused to start into life 
the most inert and steril parts of Great Bri- 
tain^ h juM nothing as a mapure^ when com- 
pared with sAiA*^ which diflSrars from it besides 
in two remarkable quaiitiea^ decisive of its su- 
perior value, 

^' Lime/ and I believe all bther known com- 
posts; are powerful onlj;according to the quan- 
tities in which the j are used ; whereas salt^ to 
be useful, mOst he sparingly applied ;; it coir^ 
rupts vegetable substances whea 'mixed with 
tibem in small quantitid^^. but. yresen^^ them 
when it predominates in a mass*. \lt is n^dless 
therefore to add> that> independently of its torn- 
paratite lightness^' thie ex^se'both of the ar- 
ticle' and ijUT'caarriage must be very greatly di- 
Ktinisb^. Yet you rob theimotheif of your 
people of this food which indulgent Nature 
has^cast into, her lap; ^uffident^^a&you willsee 
hfereafter> to fded iall her children> even if their 
number/i were doubled. 

'^ Nothings indeed^ can so clebrly expose the 
infinitcrdapget of public pvofiision, as the ne- 
c^ty it impbses ;upon.ali]fl^st all governments^ 
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of direct taxation upon articles of universal and 
indispensable consumption ; such revenues are 
undoubtedly always greats and in moderation 
are therefore the best : but vrhen they are push- 
ed beyond the mark, which an enlightened view 
of the whole concerns of a country would make 
mfanifest to a great statesman, the advantages ob- 
tained are countervailed and become nothing; 
because they dry up other sources of wealdi 
and iao provement which would carry even great 
burthens, whilst the national prosperity was 
preserved. 

''To continue this momentous subject, be 
^ assured that the very being of your country, 
dborve dUat this moment, depends upon yo^r 
making your own soil support your most ex- 
tended population; and that. to consider popu- 
lation' as an evil, is to be wiser than God, who 
commanded man to increase and multiply, and 
who, I am persuaded, throughout alL creation, 
has ordained that nothing should go backward 
or stand ntilV'T^Armata, page 169-172. 
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0» Tim Vmb ok Salt for Horses^ Shxeb, Aim 
Cattle. 

|9. Salt fpr graminivoraus Animals. Page 54^ 
line 6. 

Ota tfiis subject volumes of evidence might 
be collected, but I trust that the few follovring 
totf acts vi^ill be sfiflBcient to coiivf nee the candid 
and unprejudiced reader. •• . 

^ ^ There id axisstom in Spaift and Portugal,'* 
says Sir Thomas Bernard, ''which I have per- 
tonalij^ wtttiessedtiie practice of in* North Ame- 
lieii, of datily pluciog on stones io the sheep 
pastures, some day saltfor the use of the sheepi 
i^have seen^each of tiwe sheep in theii* turn, liMl 
^^ e^rties9, take » small portion of it. This 
i^eoDiidercid as a preservative agafinst the ret, 
kttd as'contribvtkig to their general health and 
goo«t condition. InSpain the cows are regu- 
Iftf fy suppiiid wiCh^ a little salt ; and* the iflK 
erease of Hbxnr nilk^ aad the benefit which 
stable-fed cattle derive from it, are confirmed 
by many authorities. A Cheshire gentleman 
informs me, that when he wants extraordinary 
exertion from his horsesj he always gives them 
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a little salt ; and this is analogous to Ae prac-^ 
tice in tfce East^ where the cameb are allowed 
salt during the passage of the caravans oyer 
the Desert to Alexandria^ as a support in th^ 
extreme fatigue which they undergo/' — Sir 
Thoma$ Hernard^s Letter to Mr. Vansittart, 
page 15. 

Dr. Anderson^ whose testimony will have 
great weight with every enlightened agricuU 
turist^ says : ''There is no substance yet known 
which is so much relished by the whole order 
^f graminivorous animals^ as common salt. The 
wiM creatures of the Desert are so fond of it, 
thatwherever they discover a bank of earth im- 
pregnated with a small portion of salt, they 
come to it regularly ever after to lick the saline 
^r%b. It is also admitted by all who have tried 
the experiment, that salt given along with the 
food of domestic animals (except fowls) tends 
'very much to promote their health, and accele^ 
rate their fattening; and although somef per- 
^Bons, who have been . at a loss to account for 
the manner in which this stimulant could act 
*H9 a nutritious substance, have aflSscted to dis- 
regard the fact, yet no one has been able to 
k3 
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bring the slightest show of evidence to idvali*- 
date the strong proofs which have been ad* 
duced in support of it. It is not^ therefore^ an 
extraordinarj position^ to say, that by a proper 
use of common .salt^ the same quantity of forage 
might, on many occasions, be made to go twice 
as far as it could have done in feeding ani- 
raals> had the salt been withheld from them. 
If so, — then we have here laid open to our 
view an easy mode of augmenting the produce 
of our fields to an amazing extent ; for, if the 
same quantity of forage can be made to go, not 
twiqe as far, but ^^^th part only further than it 
now. does, it would be the same thing as adding 
Vs^h part to the aggregate produce of meat for 
beasts throughout the whole kingdom.'" 

To the beneficial use of salt upon catde in 
augmenting the quantity and improving the 
quality of their milk, and of the cheese which 
it produces, we have a testimony of eighteen 
hundred years standing : 

'' Pecudes, armentaque et jumenta sale 
maxime solicitantur ad pastum, multo largiore 
{ acte, multoque gratiore etiam in ca9eo dpte/'^- 
PJtn. lib^xxxi. cap. 7. 
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From a Memoir by M. Villar concerning 
the disorder among the oatUe at Cbampsaur in 
the province of Dauphin^, I extract the fol- 
lowing observations : 

''The mortality," says M, Villar, ''has in- 
creased in our fields since the augmentation of 
the price of salt has obliged the farmers to give 
it more sparingly to the cattle. In the district 
of Cbampsaur, and the adjacent countries, we 
are accustomed to give to every ox and cow 
four ounces of salt every eight days, and about 
an ounce to every sheep and goat at the same 
intervals. When this practice is neglected, the 
animals eat less ; they lose their spirits ; their 
hair rises ; they go licking in the stalls the bot- 
tom of the walls where the salt-petre is formed; 
they grow lean, become barren, and disease en- 
sues." — History of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine at Paris, for the years 1777 and 1778, 
Quarto, Paris printed 1780, 



"That sheep are fond of salt is beyond all 
doubt; it is equally certain that to these ani- 
mals it is a preservative againist m&ny diseases, 
and, if I am not greatly mistaken, contributes. 
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in DO mall degree to ronder tbeir wool fioer." 
-^LamU's DesctiftUm of the Ferro Isktnda.^ 
lioadoD, 1810. • 



Pliny the naturalist^ whom I have before 
quoted respecting the use of salt pn cattle in 
increasing their milk, was also acquainted with 
the medicinal effect of salt upon the health of 
sheep ; for> still speaking of the uses of salt, he 
adds: 

'^ Pecorum quoque scabiem et bourn illitus 
tollit. Daturque lingendus.''-'— PKn* lib. xxxi,. 
cap. 9. 

^^The OnpndargOj situated in the state of Now' 
York> is a fine lake of brackish water^surround^^ 
edby springs, from two to five hundred gallons 
of %he wnter of which make a bushel of 8alt*-^all 
the animals of these parts have a great fondness 
for salt. The cattle of farmers who give this 
substance to their stock prove superior in value 
by S5 per cent, to such as are not supplied with 
an article 80 essential not only to their g)etieral 
improvement, but their healthy The native itei* 
maU of the country too, as t^ bufiUo, elk. 
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de^T, Ac. arc w^ll kirowti to pfty periosteal 
visits to the saline «priDg&r and lakea^ 1nfct3iii% 
and washing in them, and drinking *e Water 
till they are hardly able to move from flie vici*' 
niiy." — Mhe*s Travasin America, toI. i. p,9S. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
^jeiiees at Paris, is a Paper on the use of Salt 
ftjT Cattle, an abridgement of which is published 
in the 24lh volume of the Annals of Agricul- 
ture, and is as follows. It was commnnicaied 
to Arthur Young, esq, by a correspondent, in 
the^following manner : 

' '' In looking over the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1 met,'' says 4ie, 
'^ with a paper entitled ' Phj/sicci Observdtims 
an fht Effect of'Stdt in fattening Cattle.* The 
tide excited my curiosity ; and on reading the 
memoir, the authors reasoning appeared to me 
not only plausible, but convincing. His views 
are certainly enlai^ed, and directed to objects 
of the most important kind, vrz. the improve- 
ment of land and'tfae increase of cattle. Re 
lays it down as an axiom, or self-evident truth, 
that by increasing cattle, land maybe improved; 
and by improving land, cattle may be mtilti- 
plicd. 
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" '' The farmer/' he says^ " who has niore than 
an ordinary stock of working cattle/ reaps a 
double advantage : the one^ by having his work 
done in season; the other, by enriching agreater 
portion of hisland by means of their additional, 
manure. The only difficulty is, how to main- 
tain^ an increased number without increasing 
the expense: this, he asserts, maybe done by > 
the USE OF SALT, and advances the three fol- 
lowing propositions : 

"1. . That salt g^ven with the food of cattle, 
augments the nourishment of that food. — 2. 
That in proportion to the quantity of salt eaten 
by cattle, the effects of that augmentation will 
be perceiyable.-<— 3. That no ill consequence 
will follow from ei^cess of salt eaten by cattle> 
even though it should be given them without, 
stint. These propositions he endeavours to sup^ 
port by unquestionable facts, 

'' In. the jurisdiction of Aries, in the county 
of Provence, there is/* he says, " a district called 
the Crp.u, extending in length about six leagues 
and in breadth about three, the whole surface of 
which is covered with small rough stones, and 
not a tree or bush is .to be seen in the whole 
district^ except here and there upon the bor- 
ders ; yet on this spot so seemingly steril^ by 
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^ free use of 8alt> more numerous floeks. of 
^beep are bred and reared than upon any other 
^mmon of equal extent throughout the whole 
kingdom ; and what is not less remarkable^ tHe 
^heep are healthier^ hardier^ and endute. the 
severity of the winter with less loss,: though 
they have fewer sheep cots for covering, than 
those fed and bred on. more copious pastures, 
asd that . have besides the advantage of more 
eonvenient.shelter. Add to this, that the wool 
of the. flocks bred and brought up in. the Grau 
irnot only the finest in the whole country, but 
bears the highest price of a,ny in France. From 
hence be concludes, that it is to the unlimited 
use of salt that these surpri»ing effects are to be 
ascribed; for it frequently happens that the 
Crau is so burnt up in the summer, that the 
poor animals are forced to turn up th^\tery 
stones to come at the few blades of grass that 
grow round them, and yet none perish for want 
of food. Let every excellence,' therefore, that 
can reasonably be supposed inherent in the 
herbage be allowed to it; yet the quantity of it 
is so small, that, without the abundant use of 
salt, h fourth part of the sheep kept in the Crau 
could not subsist on it. ' 
'', Having proved his firstproposition ineon^ 
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tmwitilAj,hepmcteistx> proye the seeond, bf 
neobmHiradrag>an emy experiment, v^hich it » 
in every farmer's power to make, and that is; 
to giye one lialf oChis cattle salt, and to tbe 
^^r faidf none : bj 4iiis ghnple trial, be 9ays, 
in less than a month the difference will be dis- 
ewnible ; the cattle to which the salt is given 
will sho^ it in their looks, in the sleekness of 
tibeircoats^in their growth, and in their strengA 
and firmness of libour. He adds^ that witb 
little more than half their usual food, all these 
effects will be prodnced. To establish his third 
proposition, he appeals to the practice dtyout 
Aries, where the cattle have as much salt as 
tiiej will eat, and none are so healthy, orlhrive 
80 fast, as those that eat most of it 

'^ To the above observations of ourcorrespon-* 
dent,'' adds Mr* Young, *' we may state, that 
ifei'Spuin, where tbe finest wool in the world is 
Reduced, great quantities of salt are given to 
the sheep ; to which they attribute, in a great 
measure, the Jtneness of tbe wool. The salt is 
kid upon the rocks, and the sheep who come 
and lick it are exceedingly fond of it*'* 

It is extremely probable that the ancient 
Greeks and Aomans were in the hiibit of giving 
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of the present European farmersu As a' proaf 
of this, read the motto to this Tolnme froiti Tdhru 
gil> of Which ll^ fiilloMifing is Mr. Drjndtfn'a 
H'afisl^ion : 

<< If milk be thy design ; with plenteous hand 

Bring ctoTer grass ; and from the marshy land, 
; Salt hi iibag^ for ti& foddering^mek proyide, 
To fill their bags, and swell their milky tide « 
These xaise their thirsty and to the taste restore 
The saVour of the salt, on which they fed before.*' 

Drtden's Viroil* 



The following is an extractfrom an Address 
to the Board of Agriculture by Lord Somer- 
ville^ late President of the Boards on the Uses 
of Salt, when given to sheep and cattle :— 
. " We are not aware/' says his Lordship^ 
^' that the practice of giving salt in its raw state^ 
is to be found any where in this kingdom^ ex*, 
cept on our own estate. We shall, therefore^ 
speak with due caution on the subject, con- 
fining ourselves to what has actually been done> 
and to the effect which, in several years trial, has 
been most apparent. The heavy duty now im- 
posed on salt, seei^f^ to be sufficient to deter 
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odiers from its use^ as it for some tiitie deterred 
us. At length, we fortonatelj lost sight of this 
timidity ; otir motive was not to produce this or 
that imaginary e£fect, but to keep sheep in 
health. It was reasonable to conjecture, that 
the flock would demand more salt in the au- 
tumn and spring months, when dews are heavy, 
than in the summer, or^ dead* winter months ; 
and so it proves. 

'^ In Spain, a thousand sheep use in five 
months four arobes or one quintal of salt, which 
is 128lbs. Their sheep would fat to about ISlbs. 
per quarter upon the average. This is the quan- 
tity given out, all of which may not be con- 
sumed, and as the price of salt in that country is 
no object, more would have been given if more 
was necessary. Without reference to what was 
allowed in Spain, (for the increased moisture of 
our climate, and the peculiar properties of our 
various soils, would not allow such a reference 
safely to be had,) the quantity given to our 
sheep was such as we Have before stated would 
keep them healthy, or such as they appeared to 
demand. It is given in the morning when the 
sheep are looked over, in order to counteract 
the ill effect of the dew. They have consumed 
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iiMhe rate of one ton of salt for oTety thousand 
sheep annuallyi amounting to 201. sterling : th« 
consumption of one thousand sheep might oc« 
easionallj, but Tarjing according to the s^- 
sQUy amount to 30/. sterting per annum^ and no 
more. A small handful is put on a Aat.stone^ 
or slate^ and ten or fifteen of these.slates set a 
few yards apart> are enough for one hundied 
sheep : at first the sheep may be moved towards 
them ; if they feel a craving for salt, they will 
lick up quickly as much as is necessary ; if 
they do not want it, what remains dry when the 
sheep are next looked at, is taken up. and rer 
served for future use. Twice a week has been 
usually found suflicient ; in particular cases it 
may. be offered thrice; 

''As to any doubt respecting their inclination 
to it, none can be maintained; for, of a flock 
approaching to one thousand, there are notia 
old sheep which have not taken kindjjr to.it, 
and not a lamb which does, not consume it 
greedily. When turnips, in the early season* 
are .stocked, with sheep, and the greens arerank 
and strong, many die suddenly, more espeditlly 
young two-toQ|h sheep* The disorder b.a* 
pent-up wind, occasipnedby excess.of fennen- 
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fartira' ill Ae stouMk ; beve salted bay, anil 
mU^ «ra derowed^ with a greediness that de- 
notes ttiev (lalutarj ^Ssct. The autumn of 1801 
^mm mnj and uiifavouiabk, yet we did not Ime. 
ime- Bhtip in turnips, and probably never shall 
wbiist we pevseTere in the use of salt* In that 
of 1809^ yre had many hundred fat wetbers> 
g«le% and bog^sbeep in turnips, and lost two 
tbie fir^t month the turnips were stocked ; cer- 
tainly the chances were; that in any kedp and 
any season, of such a flock more might have 
diede In strong pastareslikewise, whi^ti season^ 
ive wet, the rot often spreads destraction 6ver 
whole fracte of country; — ^here' salt must b(fc 
beoefieial, and an object of national impdrs* 
tance. It is supposed, and with great trtrtb^ 
to correct aci^ty in the stomachy a disbi-der 
iMMnon to sheep eien in Spain, but of a inucb 
noie serious nature in the damp climElte of 
Qtut Britain ; more particularly when locked 
on gfeen floaty food, such as turnips, vetches^ 
atid young. cloTcr. 

: f* Salt may not be an absolute speciic on ladd 
natormlly unsound ; s«ieh land it is ttiadness 4iC 
mn^ rate to M;ock with sheep: but wheare Hk 
«ot oecasiooatty prevsili^ didie who ha^^ t^Hh 
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lUlj noted how ait dffcelk cattle, caaJnunrA 
litiia in gapposkig^ Aat the diseaae will b^ ntiofar 
less heard of when such a eorrectiTe is applied* 
We must content oarsd?es rather with a nega* 
tnethftn posttiYe proofs because it is noteasif 
to ascertain how manj «heep migJahwfe fidlea 
mch, or hffve daed> which are now in healtband 
alive ; bntit may he put to any floick-masfeuv 
whether he would not consider himself a forto* 
Bale nan^ if at the expense of thirty pounds ster* 
Kngper annuin, he could materially improve the 
health and condition of a flockof onethousandb 
sheep weighing fourteen pounds per quailtf* 
His probable answer will be^ that lie would 
f*ive (h)uble the money to secure to: Jumself such 
m advantage. : 

'' We are all sensiUeof the dEbet of salt.on 
tibe hinnaa body.; we are told h(»w unwfaale^ 
9Mie> a»dwehnow\lu^Vrini{Hilaetablc^ fiediaMat 
imd vc^getahfes are without it.; The ancienti 
faaUritiftthehighttieslHBaftiofi. ' OmnteiUMsa 
nuii poniiur oRspm mxk.^ Wealstr knowitha 
kividity widi wJudhianiflMk in a wiklsGatOMek 
tfaftaalb^paat at Africaand Amerim» and the 
difficulties they will encountei^.to<xcacl>.ihm:: 
tftts cannot ari8efmmaccideftt> or caprice, but 
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firoma ipowerfulinttinct within^ whicb>beyond'> 
control, compels them to seek at all risks that 
"which is salubrious. ^ 

** In Holland, the ancient laws ordained men 
to be kept on bread alone^ ummxed with satt, 
as the severest punishment that could be in-' 
fiicted in their moist climate: the eflfect was* 
horrible; these wretched criminals are said to 
have been devoured with worms engendered 
in. their own stomachs. In Germany, we are 
told by Count Romford that salt is universally 
given. to oxen and cows in a filing state, and 
that their proof is proportionate to the quan- 
tity given. 

^' In Sweden, in Saxony, in Silesia, and in 
France, salt is given to sheep : it is c6nsidered 
a most important article^ andis strongly recom* 
mended. M. Daubenton says ' Le sd' lew 
dmme rappStit, et dela vigueur; il les richatfffi, 
et des fait digirer ; il empiche les obstructions, et 
UfaU.couler les exmx svperfiues^ qui sont la came 
de la plupart de leurs maladies.* * They want 
it most/ he says, 5 when they are languid and 
out of order, which happens in fogs, in heavy 
rains and snow/ 

'' It is well known that hay> mouldy from 
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iain^ is rendered palatable and He&mrkably ftU* 
tritioiis to cattle, by Bimply str^widgsalt'on tkd 
stack, at the rate of ten or fifteen pounds pet 
too, \i^hen making : equally notorious is it, that 
a siensible effect is hereby produced to the taste; 
that cattle will prefer it to better hay, welt put 
together, and will demand, when fed on it, 
without injury to themselves, three times as 
much water; which cirochnsfaAcel alone ac« 
counts for that dptiftide to fktteik which is coni 
dpicuous in hay so salted. It remains to ht 
proved how good hay which had not spent its 
strength in premature ferm^i^tatidn. Would bear 
such a quantity of salt as wouM Invigorate the 
stomach, quicken the circulation of the blood; 
add eicite in cattle^ desire to drink largely: 
thkt it d6es be&r it, and that the eff^t this hay 
has upoti Ml^c'k alntiost Surpasses beliief/ WE havs 

ASCBSBTAINED. 

^' Some of oiir hay, lately in use, was of the 
first <^uality of Sheep hay, the produce of rici 
and deep loam ob a limestone bottom ; it was 
put toother withbut ^et, and had tw^nty-five 
pounds' <>f salt per ton sprinkled through It 
sieVe^tt grater 'quantity th^an hiis yel'been used; 
In e6toDr> fiivW,;And pt6of> it equalled an^ 
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hay whatever ;: and satisfi^ u^^ that this or a 
greater quantity of salt may be infused into 
hay of the best quality^ and with the best pos- 
sible effect. 

'' In confirmation of these facts^ we have also 
the authority of Mr. Darke of Breedon^ one of 
the most celebrated graziers in the kingdom^ 
who has mixed salt with his flooded^ mouldy 
bay^ eight pounds of salt only to a ton^ and de- 
clares that his Hereford oxen did better on it 
than others on the best hay he bad^ and that be 
vras and is convinced^ that the hay had all its 
good efiect from the salt. 
. '^ Salt cannot be conveyed into the animal 
in a more effectual manner^ than by sprinkling 
it on hay through a sieve^ when in the act of 
putting together; for every particle is im^ 
bibed in the fermentation^ without a possibility 
of waste. It will upon trial, no doubt, prove at 
better breakfast than those cold dews which 
prevail in this country nine months out of the 
twelve ; and which are.more prejudicial to the 
.wool and carcase of those teeble animals/ than 
has been hitherto considered/' — Lord Sofner» 
viUe's Address, copied from the Communications - 
to the Boasrd of Agriculture, vol. \u page 470. 
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On the British Fisheries. 

20. Extension of the Fisheries. Page 56, 
line 7. 

A noble Lord who has lately published an 
instructive little volume on political economy 
has the following observation : • ^ 

" Our fish are prolific beyond all other crea^ 
tures, and are bound to an appointed course. 
The finger of God, visible as it is throughout 
all his works, seems here to be more distinct 
and manifest; pointing with a benevolent clear- 
ness to this inexhaustible source of food. The 
supply has been always a great national object: 

. but improvement has not reached its height, and 
never can reach it whilst a most improvident 

,ai|d enormous duty upon salt, amounting to 
thirty times and upwards of the value of .the 
commodity, is suffered to remain as it is at 

.present."— ^n?ia/a, page 141. 

On the means which we naturally possess for 
the increase of our fisheries. Sir John Sinclair, 
bart. has the following striking remarks : 

" The great advantage," says he, '' whicti 
l2 ' 
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Nature has given us for maritime power, in con- 
sequence of the variety of fish vrith which our 
sf9i$ aboif^d^ ^eed not be strongly insisted upon. 
It is indeed universally acknowledged, that 
there is no part of the world where such quan- 
tities are to be met with at every season of the 
year, better calculated either for the purposes 
of maintaining the inhabitants of the kingdom, 
*br ' df serving as a lucrative branch of com- 
'inerce with other powere, or for raising a va- 
Kuable addition to the number of our seamen. 

" Pbreign commerce is undoubtedly a great 
^source' of naval :strength ; and Great Britain, it 
is certain, enjoys that advantage to as great, if 
not a greater extent than any other power in 
Europe. — Bert the trade carried on along the 
coasts of the island is of a more permanent and 
lasting nature, neither depending upon the 
fancy of foreigners, nor standing in any dread 
of competition. — Such commerce^ therefore, 
must be accounted the only sure and substati- 
tial foundation of naval power.'' — Thoughts 
on the Naval Strength qf the British Empire. 
By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. London 1795, 
page 7. 
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r ^'In case of l3ie repeal of Ibe jsalMluty, thaK 
valimMe branch of national industry^ t\\p fish-? 
eries, "would receive a istimulus vf hich .ceibld'. 
he derived from no other source; £uid hence 
it would soon nearly double its prtoeot iiupf>f t* 
ance^ — ^a serious consideration for G(jfYemiWMt,} 
and. not lightly to be disregarded. Tbi^iaa^er-* 
tion ^lay appear paradoxical, when it is k^oiw«( 
that Ihe fisheries are exeinpt from any4nty:; 
but I have the concurring testimouies of ib$ 
principal fish-curers of the United Kingdom^ 
that the penalties M^hich guard the duties on 
sal^ mperatd as a prohibition to the esctensi^n 
of the fisheries to a most alarming degree. The 
vexatiops and losses arising from these cai^es 
arc ofteudntolerable; and theoperation^f fte^ 
r^trictions occasional myriads of fish to p^js 09. 
to more favoured coasts, and prevent^ tboOsaodp 
of hardy Britons from engaging in a pursuit 
*wbij^ would add wealth to the nation, afibrd 
^reat additional eniployment to tbe coasting 
trade, and largely increase the nursery of sear 
men for our fleets."— r-A/n Home's Letter, p. 16. 

> 

The fbllowing opinions of tbe late Dr* Gan- 

oeii are entitled to.consider^Le credit; ^/Tix^ 
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herring fisheries in the Highlands and Isles 
should/' he says, ''be encouraged by every pos- 
sible means ; not only because it is an excellent 
nursery of seamen, but because it is the only 
way in which these barren countries can ac- 
quire wealth and population. The poverty of 
the soil will prevent agricultural improvements 
beyond a certain and very limited extent ; and 
the want of fuel, with the impossibility of rais- 
ing any great quantity of provisions, will pre- 
vent the carrying on of manufactures on a very 
extensive scale ; but the fisheries are an inex- 
haustible fund of wealth, and can he carried to 
any cjctent whatever. This is the true source of 
wealth to these parts of the kingdom; and if 
attended to, as its importance calls for, vi'ill fill 
all the indented shores of North Britain with 
population, wealth, and every comfort and con- 
venience of life/' 

On the difficulty of extending, and even, at 
present, carrying on the fisheries, the Doctor 
states, that — "In order to procure salt for the 
purpose of curing fish, those who want it are 
obliged to go for it a considerable distance, 
and lat the Custom*house make oath, that the 
salt which they purchase is for the curing of 
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herring only ; tbey must at the same time give 
a bond^ which is not discharged till they take 
the herrings and what salt may remain above 
the quantity allowed for a certain number, is 
returned to places distant twenty miles. In- 
deed, from many parts, they are obliged to go 
doable that distance to a Custom-house for a 
. few baskets of salt, and return to the same Cus- 
tom-house with the little fish they have cured, 
or perhaps with the salt without any fish at 
all. Besides, the people will never go to a di- 
stant Custom-house for salt, till the herring ap- 
pear in the lochs, from the well-grounded fear 
that the fishing may fail, and that, having no 
proper place in which to keep the salt, it may 
in different ways be embezzled, and they incur 
all the penalties of the salt^laws. Even when 
the herring do appear, the weather may be bad, 
the distance of the Custom-house great, the salt 
damaged in their open boats, and the herring 
in a great measure disappear; or, at least, much 
valuable time is lost before they return home to 
their fishing. The lochs, which are often filled 
with herring; and would be a source of wealth to 
the inhabitants, and afibrd employment to many 
who are obliged to seek it at a distance^ ARF4 
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HiKDSIlED OF NO USE BY THE SALT-UkWS/'-*-^ 

SlDigr in SipQtland, by Dr. Garneti, iMe Prafes^ 
$or qf Natural PMosopht/ and Chemistry at tho, 
Royal Institution. 

. A patriotic Baronet whom I have before 
had the pjeasure of quotings has the following 
s^isible and i]xipi7essiT6 observations : '^ In the 
inillions of acres 4hat surround oyr coasts^ no 
partition of property^ no cultivation of soil hi 
required; — ^we have only to reap what the 
bounty of Providence has abundantly supplied^ 
The boundless fields are already white for th^ 
harvest. The labourers are standing all the day 
idle, for want of employment — ^ready to enter 
on their task, as soon as iht financial prohibiH(^ 
18 removed. If we res^lly mean that the fisheriei 
should remain and prospf^r, as sources of inter- 
nal supply and cisternal commerce, as providr 
ing prei^nt employment for our sailors and 
future nurseries for our navy,— -if we desire that 
the fisherman and cottager on the sea-coast 
should lay in a winter supply of salt^fish for 
themselves and their neighbours,- we must no 
longer embarrass them with vexatious condir 
t|ons, w;faich tjtetf ccmno^ iin^erstari^ Qv fptnpljf 
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vdili : but leave them free to p«fcli«9e ittn eliiap 
waXe, and at the nearest sbop^ the salt reqiureiS 
for curing their fish,— ^raud to Use it for the hfi^ 
nefitof themselves and. their country, Wera 
the financial fetters of the salt-laws once net 
moyed^ we should then see what K^Tfovix in* 

OVSTRY and NATIpNAt ENXEEPRISE Cpuld ^Ct 

Our sea-coasts would swarm with advmituious 
fishiqg-boats; new.ineans of employment would 
be afibrded to the necessitous and unemployed ; 
Hew supplieis of life would be conyeyed intQ 
the interior of the island ; new sources of co^i* 
merce be opened to foreign countries^ and nur- 
series of seamen abound on our sea-coasts. ^To 
region on earth is so well adapted to the scdt- 
jftsh trade. We are a naval power : the ocean 
is our element. We possess a hardy enterpris- 
ing race of sailors^ now grievously suffering fo^ 
want of employment: we have shoals of fish 
surrounding our coasts and an ipexhaustible 
store of native salt^ which may \}e more easily 
land much more profitdUy applied in curing 
fish, than by exportation." — Sir Tliomas Ber- 
narcfs Letter iQ Afr. Vansi^ttart, page 17 — 24, 
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Ererj tfatng may be expected from the indusu 
try of a people, who before Leland's time ex- 
tracted pure salt from sea sand, by a trouble- 
some operation indeed, but which nevertheless 
indicated both parts and patience *. They col- 
lected heaps of sand upon the sea-shore, M^faich^ 
by being often wet and dry, were richly impreg* 
nated, and upon these they poured sea-water 
till the sand became fresh f . This water they 
first evaporated in the sun, and then boiled with 
slow jSres made of turf, out of their mosses, till 
it produced a clean white salt 

. *' Dr. Anderson," says the fiuthor of a popu- 
lar work, '' estimates that one hundred thousand 
fishermen might find constant employment in 
the British sea ;|;. He thinks that, if this num- 

* Lelaod's Itinerary, vol. y. fol. 84. ivhere he mentions 
the Tillage of Cockerham as the place in which he saw this 
process performed. 

i Camdeni Britannia, p. 616> 917. Dr. Brownrigg's 
Art of making Salt, p. 135. Raj's Collection of English 
Words, p. 149. 

' ' \ The truth of this position may be easily imagined from 
a single circumstance mentioned by Sir John Sinclair, who 
tells us ^' that ten thousand people are employed along the 
coast of England in the oyster fishery alone." — Thoughts 
on the Naval Strength of Great Britain^ octaTO, 1796, p. 7. 
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ber of fisbermen were employed^ there would 
likewise be wanted twenty, or thirty thousand 
mariners for transporting the cargoes to aiar« 
ket^ and for bringing the necessary retura of 
salt^ of coals^ of grain, of <;asks, of the materiaift 
for ship-buildings and the numberless articles 
dependent on an extensive fishery/ 
' '^ Supposing that eighty thousand of. these 
mariners were married^ and that the husband 
had on an average four children^ the total 
amount of their families would be four bun* 
dred thousand persons. These added to a 
hundred and twenty thousand seamen^ would 
make, in the whole, ah addition of five hundred 
and twenty thousand British subjects. But 
this is not all. These mariners and their fami- 
lies would not only supply a great part of the 
nation with an important article of subsistence, 
and thus lessen the wages of labour, but they 
would afford among themselves a wide market 
for the commodities of the farmer and the ma- 
nufacturer. They would thus in a dotibte way 
promote the public interest. They would les- 
sen the expense of subsistence,' and at the isaine 
time they would multiply the exciteuients to 
industry. The attainment of these two objects. 
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ik the very algba and omega o£ Dftti'oiial pro^ 
^rity. We.8boiikl then see l^nd which give^r 
not at present, one sfaiUing per acrectf rent^ 
produce from tbnee to six pounds sterling, Wei 
^u»ild see :k barjpen waste of stones and bogs^, 
wilh scarce a single blade of grass upon it> con-^ 
verted into luxuriant crops of wheat and clo^ 
fen Manofficturing villages would rise in the 
wiUernesS;^ that is qow dnl j distinguished by 
Hionumental vestiges of the Picts or the Etruids. 
The farmers aild manufacturers would yexy 
Mkely increase to an equal aumber with that of 
the sfishermen^ and Britain might thus acquire 
an augmentation, of a million and forty thou<- 
sand subjects." — The PoUUcal Progress of Bri* 
<i2in^ page 71. 

'^ Oh, is there not some patriot, in whose power 
That best, that godlike laxurj^ is planed 
Of blessing thousands, thousands jQt unborn. 
Through late posterity ? some large of soul, 
To cheer dejected industry ? to give 
A double harvest tot the pining swain ? 
And teach the labouring hind the sweets of toil \ 

witli venturous oar 

How to dash wide the billow ; nor look on. 
Shamefully passive, while Batavian fleets 
pefrac^d nsof the glittering %xivky svr^rms, 
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, IVt.hgife <Mbt tn&ii aad orowd upon oiir shores ; - 
How alUcQliTeniDg trade to rouse, and wiog 
The prosperous sail, from every growing port^ , 
Uninjured, round the sea-encircled globe ; 
' And thus; in soul united ad in name, 
^ Bid Britain rdga the mivtretB of the deep t'^ 

'\lur^ Report of the Committee of jtjb« 
]PowiK^ FiwtiRY (of which the B«fl of Lwer- 
p^Ql.isJP^^pii^ aod Lord Gamhier Prestdetit^ 
the anauil \^fia to the revenue bj the rnimggUng 
of goods on thi^ southero coast of the islandl 
is estimated at two milUonfl a-year. Whenever 
die lepeal of the salttduttes fihall offer to our 
ttO«o]jBit6 the hoi^t trade. of jEakeniMi iaf 
ttead of their present ceurae4>f life^ the saving 
tfaoceby to the revenue^ in this reaileet onlyv 
vonld go a great, way to * compensate for Aik 
abolition of ali the salVdutits/^^Str J%amas 
£emord'9 Lttteft to Mn Vamttari;. page 4SL / 

' ^' You baie said that jour in^provteient of 
jfom ibdieries'had not reaobedits heighi-^This 
then iathe mom^t :ta*reacdi it by thti wtet.un* 
««nillkig .exertionsi^BIoitbw the- sea norlht 
lamdcatiihaye been enjoyed to the iidl, vrhil^ 
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your population ii^ under difficulties for sup- 
port. In titties of distress therefore, when the 
plough may fail you, a well ploughed ocean 
would be a constant refuge — You can there 
have no iinpropitious seed-times, nor uncertsiio 
harvests; tempests could only disperse the reap- 
ers for a short season, and the crop would always 
jremain undamaged in a boundless extent. 

'^ I fear there is a fatal bar to improyement. 
•-^^Be assured, every attempt towards it must be 
abortive whilst you keep up your duty upon 
salt, because the allowances you make to those 
who are engaged in fisheries^ guarded by the 
necessary forms to prevent frauds upon so im* 
pdrtant a revenue, render them of no use what- 
soever, 'and fish can never be made a support 
for an inland population, in their natural state. 
Is it -not, then, the > height of folly to have re^ 
^rt to foreign fisheries at an inimense distance, 
when other nations leave their own coasts and 
oome almost into your harbours, from the su- 
perior abundance of your seas? — They take 
your finest fish — they cure them with your ovm 
salt, the best in all the world, which is duty- 
free when exported ;— they maintain their peo- 
ple in comfort, whilst yours are eyery where 
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starving^ aad prosper by a trade out of which 
jQvt might.drive all nations before you— secur- 
ifig your maritime greatness whilst you in- 
creased your internal strength^ — In the creeks 
and harbours of all countries^ the smaller fish 
are always so numerous that they are used for 
manure in quantities that almost exceed belief. 
— Is it certain that with the use of salt they 
might not be applied also to purposes more use- 
f\\\, and instead of being entirely cast out in 
la,rge masses to fructify by corruption^ be pre- 
served from it by chemical skill, and be 
devoted to the subsistence of mankind?**-^ 
Armata, page 188 — 190. 

Reasons for the extension of the British 
fisheries^ published two hundred years ago^ and 
now reprinted from a scarce pampfal^ entitled 
' England's Way to win Wealth, and to em- 
ploy Ships and Mariners^ by Tobias Gentleman. 
Quarto, printed at London 1614, and dedi- 
cated to the Right Noble, Learned and truly 
Honourable Henry Lord Howard, Earl of 
Northampton/ 

'' It teemeth that the wisdom of our gracious 
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Ood'h&ili' reserved osi as goiM pmiMs g«flir> 
unto himself in iaviroiiiog our country wk^ 
the plenteous ocean sea^ and dividing us from 
the whole continent of the rest of the inferitA- 
worlds by our rich and commodious element of 
xirater, which in due seasons yieldeth to us in 
abundance ; for although our champaign soil 
by the diligence of' the husbandman be plenti- 
ful unto us> yet do these watery regions imd 
domitiions'yield yearly great variety of all Jcinds 
t>f most* wholesome and dainty fishes ; so that 
it may seem strange and disputable^ and hard 
to det^irmine; which of His Majesty's domi- 
nions^ of the land or siea's iie richest. - 

'^ I entered into the cogitation of writing 
this true relation^ out of my own experience 
and knowledge^ touching the inestimable sums 
of mobey taken yearly &>)* fish and herriiigs^ 
vut t)f His Mcgeitjfs %edi bg strangers', whereby 
they hjiVe not only'maintftined their wars Atsnij 
yekrs against the Spaniard both by land and 
sea; and at lengthy they have not only wearied 
him in the -wars^ afid brought hiiii to good 
terms and reasonable composition ; but alM- it 
is most apparent, notwithstanding the huge 
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eliaiige of tbeii* wars salong ctatinued^ ^hicb 
would Kave made any other n&tiou pOor and 
beggarly, they, oa the contrary, are grown ex-^ 
ceediDg rich and strong in fortified toV^ns and 
heautifcil buildings, in plenty of money. and 
gold, in trade and traffic with all other, na- 
tions; and have so increaseSd and multiplied 
their sliipping and mariners that all other 
nations and countries in the world do admire 
them. 

'<And what their chiefest trade is, or their 
prfncipai gold mine, is well known to all mer- 
chants that have used those parts, and to my* 
self and all fishermen ; namely, that His Ma^ 
jesty*s seas is their chiefest, principal and only 
treasury, whereby they have so long main- 
tained their wars, and have so greatly prospered 
and enriched themselves. If their little conn*- 
try of the United Provinces can do this, then 
what may we His Majesty's subjects do, if this 
trade of fishing were once erected among us» 
we having in our countries sufficient stores of 
all necessaries to accomplish the like business; 
for the Hollanders have nothing growing Iq 
their own land for that business, but they are 
compelled to fetch all their wood^ timber, wd 

M 
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jlUnk, Wbwewilii tkey bmld and m^e all Atit 
iiikips'of> out of divers countries^ and their iron 
out of other places; their hemp and cordi^ 
out of the Eastern countries ; their hoops and 
barrel-boards out of Norway and Sprucia; 
dieir bread corn oat of Poland^ and th^ Ba«t 
partg; their malt^ barley^ and V^t double drink 
from^ England^ and also all their fish and chief* 
est wealth out of ilis Majesty's sem; which 
they do transport unto the foresaid countries, 
and r^ura for the produce of fish and beltings 
the forenaimed commodities; whereby their 
ships and aaariners are set on work and c<Miti« 
Bually multiplied^ and into Uieir countries i» 
plentifnl store of money and gold datly brought, 
only for the sale of &h and herrings. 

" In the midst of the month of May do the 
Hiditstrious Hollanders begin to make ready 
their busses ami fis^r .fleets; and by the first of 
tiieir June, . are they yearly ready, and seen to 
safl out of the Mseae, the Texel, and the Uly^ 
one thousand sail together for to catch her* 
nags in the North seas — >six hundred of tbc!se 
fish^ ships a^d more are great busses, some 
six scoi« tons, most of them a hundred toi^^ 
And Ae rest itffee score and fifty tons, tb§ 
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biggest of them bsving foiir-and-t^^^ienty meii^ 
some twenty, and some eighteen and sixteen 
men a piece; so that there cannot be in this 
fleet, of people^ no less than twenty thousand 
sailors. 

'* These having with them bread, butter, and 
Holland cheese, do daily get Aeir other diet 
out of His Majesty's seas, besides the lading 
of this fleet, three times each vessel^ commoaiy 
before St Andrew, mlh herrings, which bdng 
sold by them, but at the rate of ten pounds the 
last^ amounteth unto muchoKire than the sum 
of one miUian of pounds,. sterling ; only by this 
fleet of busses yearly ; no jkiog upon the earth 
did eirer see such a fieet of his own subjects at 
any time, and yet this fleet is yearly to be seen. 
A most worthy sight it \yere, if thev were my 
OWN COUNTRYMEN ; yct I havc taken plieaaure 
in being amongst them, to heboid the neatness 
of their ships audflshermen, aod all labouring 
merrily together, whereby the poorest sort of 
themselYes, their wives and children, be well 
maintained, and no want seen amongst them* 
And thus norlh-west and by iiorUi hence along 
they steer, sailing until they 4o oome unto the 
Isle ^ Shetknd, vjbich is A> M^stjf's don^^ 
M S 
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,m*on.— Now if that it happen that they have a 
good wind to be at Shetland before the 14th 
i day of June^ then they do put all into Shetland^ 
and there they frolic it on land^ until that they 
have sucked out all the marrow of the malt, 
and good Scotch ale, which is the best liquor 
that the island doth afford ; but the 14th day 
' of June being once come^ away they all go, 
for this is the first day by their own law, be- 
fore which time they must not lay a net, for 
until then, the herrings be not in season, not 
fit to be taken to be salted. 

*' From this place, it being nigh two hun- 
dred leagues from Yarmouth, do they now be- 
gin first to fish; and thei/ never do leave the 
shoals of herrings^ but come along ^ amongst them, 
following the herrings as they do come five htm^ 
dred miles in length, and lading their ships twice 
or thrice before they come to Yarmouth, with 
:the principal and best herrings, and sending 
them away by the mercfaantships that come 
unto them, that bring them victuals, barrels^ and 
:more salt, and nets if that they do need any. 

'^ Now besides this great fleet of busses the 
- Hollanders have a huge number more of smaller 
bmrthien, only for to take herriiigs also, airf 
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these are of the burthen from fifty to thirty and 
to twenty tons ; the greatest of them having 
twelve men each^ and the smallest eight and 
nine.-«-There have been seen and numbered^ 
of busses^ and these in Brace Vsound, and going 
out to sea and at sea, in sight at one time^ two 
thousand sail ; besides them that were at sea^ 
without sight, which could not be numbered. 

'' And whereas I have made a true narration 
of their fleets of busses, and only the herring 
fishery-men, that are on His Majesty's seas, 
from June until November, I will here also 
set down the fishermen that all the year long, 
in the seasons, *do fish for cod and lings contr* 
nually, going and returning laden with barrel* 
led fish, 

*' And these be pinks and well boats of the 
burthen of forty tons, and the smallest thirty 
tons, and these have some twelve men a piece 
one with another; and there is of this sort of 
fisher boats, beginning at Flushing, Camfere, 
Surwick-sea, the Maeze, the Texel, and the 
Fly, and the other sandy islands, about five or 
six hundred sail, which are fishing for cod, 
whereof they do make their barrelled fish. 

'^ Besides all these pinks and well boats, the 
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Hollanders liaye cootinualljr ia the season^ 
another fleet of fishermen^ at the norths-east 
head of Shetland^ which are of another quality^ 
and there are more than two hundred of these; 
and these be called flj boats^ and these do ride 
at anchor all the season at Shetland^ in the 
^sbing grounds; and they have small boats 
within them^ which be like unto cobles^ the 
which they do put out to lay and bale their 
lines and hooks^ whereby they do take great 
store of lings, the which they do not barrel^ 
iHit split them^ and salt them in the ship's bulk; 
^nd these they sell commonly for four and five 
pounds the hundred, and these go by the name 
of Holland lings; but they are taken ovt of His 
Majesttfs seas, and were Shetland lings before 
they took them there; and for these lings they 
do carry away abundance of England*s best 
money daily. 

'^ Now to shew truly what the whole charge 
of a buss will be, with all her furniture, as 
masts, sails, anchors, cables, and with her 
fishers' implements and appurtenances, at the 
first provided all new, is a great charge ; she 
being between thirty or forty lasts will cost 
some 500/. And the whole charge for keeping 
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ker at sea for.fte whole samm^^ or three r^y^ 
ageSj for die filling of a hundred last ofcashs^ 
For one hundred last of barrels . ^72 



Salt four months 


. 88 


Beer ditto . . . . . . . 


, 42 


Bread ditto ... ^ . . 


. 21 


Bacon and butter ditto . . , 


18 


Pease ditto 


. 3 


Billet ditto ... . . . . . 


3 


Men's wages ditto . . . . 


. 88 



dg335 

'' A hundred last of barrels^ filled and sold at 
JOL the last^ come to one thousand pounds. 

Herrings * . .... ^1000 
The vrhole charge • . . 335 

Gotten . . ^665 

" Here plainly appeareth^ that there is gotten 
.665L in one summer^ whereout if you do de- 
duct 100/. for the wear of the ship^ and the re* 
parations of her nets for the next summer^ yet 
still there is 5651. remaining for clear gains by 
.pne buss^ in one year. 

''Now to shew the charge of a pink of 
e%liteen x>t twenty lasts^ the pink being buik 
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new, and; all tbinga new unto faer/will not cost 
360/.> with all her lines, hooks, arid all her 
fisher appurtenances. — And 

Fifteen lasts of barrels will cost ^10 
Five weighs- of salt upon salt .15 
For beer and casks . . • .7 
Bread ........ 3 

Butter . . . . •. ; . . I 

The petty tally ..... 1 

Men's wagesfor two more months'^ 
and altogether .... 5 

••:■'. 5T • 

'^ Fifteen lasts of barrelled fish, at 14/. Ss. the 
last, which is but Ms. the barrel, amount unlo 
2l6Z. whereout if you deduct 57/. for the 
charge of setting her to sea, there is still resting 
158/. clear gains, by one pink, with fifteen lasts 
of fish for one month. 

'' Wherefore, seeing the profit so plainly; 
and by the grace of God so certain, both for 
busses and line-boats, whereby the Hollanders 
have so long gained, let all noble, worshipful 
and wealthy subjects put too their adventuring 
and helping hands^ for the speedy launching 
and' floating forward of this great and* good 
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comnioii wealth business, for the streDgthening^ 
of His Majesty's domioions with two principal 
pillars^ which is, with plenty of coin brought 
in fbr fish, and herrings from other nations; 
and also for the increasing of mariners against 
all foreign invasions^ andalso for the bettering^ 
of trade and occupations, and setting of tliov^ 
sands of poor and idle people on worky which 
now know not how to live J which by this trade 
of the busses shall be employed, as daily we see 
is done before our eyes by the Hollanders. And 
as always it hath been seen, that those who are 
now the fishermen of England, have been al- 
ways found to be sufficient to serve His Ma* 
jesty's ships in former time, when there has 
been employment; which fellows, by this new 
trade of building and setting forth busses, will 
be greatly increased and multiplied in this land; 
which fellows, as we see the Hollanders, being 
well fed in fisher affairs, and stronger and lus- 
tier than the sailors that use the long southern 
voyages, that sometimes are greatly surfeited *, 
and hunger pined. But these courageous, 



* By this term he 4;xplains himself lu a note tp mcaa 
drunken anddekmched^ 
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jeung^ lusty, strong fed yonkers that shall be 
l^red in the busses, when His Majesty shall hate 
occasion for them in war against the enemy^ 
will be fellows for the nonce, and will shew 
themselves right English, and will put more 
strei^th to an iron crow, and a piece of great 
ordinance in traversing of a cannon, or CHlyer*^ 
ing, with the direction of the experienced 
master gunner, than two or thfiee of the fore- 
named drunken and debauched sailors/' 

Iti a note to this singular production, he 
•ays, 

*' The Hollanders do yearly take so many 
fish, in our seas, as they do make more than two 
millions of pounds sterling of. And we His 
Majesty's subjects do take no more than to bait 
our hooks,'' says the author. In another note 
he adds, '^I have rated the herrings but at 
10/. the last, which is with the least, for they 
be commonly sold by the Dutch, at Dantzic, 
for 15/. and 901. the la8t."~The whole of this 
curious, and (to an Englishman) very interest* 
ingTracty may be seen in the Harieian Mi&cd* 
lany,yo\. iii. octavo, page 232. 

In the seventeenth century, a Mr/GoiSe 
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published his Praposak how to advance the 
trade of the nation^ and amongst other things^ 
lie makes the following dbservatiohs, which 
show how anxious thinking persons formerly 
were> to extend the national fisheries. 

'* Near each fishing port throughout the 
kingdom^ there are connkionlj, barren lands, 
which may be rented at id. or 6d. per annum 
an acre. 

" Proposed, 

*' That a convenient parcel of such lands^ 
near each fishing port, be rented or purchased 
at the nation's charge, to erect fishing factories 
on, for sowing hemp and flax, and planting of 
trees, such as are convenient for building of 
ships, hoys, and busses. 

'^ That there be some knowing men chosen 
out of the neighbouring parishes, near each of 
these fishing ports, to mark out the land into 
parcels, and that they ascertain the price of 
every acre what the labour is worth to clear 
the same. 

"That there be a proclamation published 
throughout the kingdom, that all those who 
are in debt and do deliver up to their creditors 
all the effects they have, i/vearing-apparel and 
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household goods only excepted, shall be pro* 
tected from being arrested or molested from 
any such debt or debts; and all tradesmen like- 
wise, that are willing to settle orinhabit there 
on any of the fishing factories, shall be like- 
wise protected. 

^ That whereas, at most of these ports are 
places where wool is commonly sent away at 
stealth and prohibited, and other Custoni'hou^e 
goods privatehj run ashore, that any person be- 
longing to these fishing factories, who shall 
seize any such goods, shall be allowed one-half 
part of all such goods to themselves. 

"That, at every of these fishing ports, there 
be four fishing bugses belonging to each fac* 
tory, with all nets and other fishing tackle, 
provided with the master, and manned with 
fishermen to teach the people to catch fish, 
and they to be paid first at the public charge. 

*' That all the parishes throughout the kingr 
dom do send their ablest poor to be employed 
at these factories ; some to dig, plant, and till 
the ground, and the others to be employed to 
work up the hemp and flax, and to make saii^ 
cloth, cordage, nets, twine, lines, and sails; the 
women jto spin,aud make coarse linen, &c., and; 
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^« the profits come in by this undertakings the 
parislv taxes :will abate throughout the kingi* 
,dora. 

"That there he a large work-house or work- 
houses erected at every of these fishing ports, 
and that there be master workmen paid at the 
public charge, .to teach the people to work, 
which, in time, will teach one another; that 
these master workmen be men of knowledge 
and understanding in making of sail-cloth, 
.»ets, cord^e, twine, lines, and all other neces- 
saries belonging to the fishing trade. 

" That in every particular sort of work the 
full current price for every thing be ascertained^ 
and Uiat they may be allowed a sufficient rate 
for their work, until their slow hands be brought 
to quick working; for afterwards the price will 
fall in course, and those which are become used 
to clearing of lands, will take lands of their own 
accord, and clear it to get themselves a liveli- 
hood ; and so likewise, in fishing, they will in 
time be able to join together, and go a fishing 
at their own charge when they find the profit 
thereof. 

"To encourage this undertaking, that all 
the sail-cloth which shall be used for the Royal 
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Navj be ^irrought up at these work-liouses be- 
longing to these fishing factories ; and to bring 
the mercbanUmen to buy theirs^ in the nation^ 
the following method is proposed : 

'' That there be a high dutj laid on all new 
sails of foreign made cloth^ which shall be used 
to any of our English ships^ hoys, lighters, 
busses, boats, or any others; that the duty be 
collected at the Custom-house, which will in 
time hinder merchantmen and others from buy* 
ing their^sails at foreign markets ; and that all 
our sail-cloth be made with a blue stripe or 
mark through every piece. 

" That all foreign nets be prohibited from 
being imported : by which means several of 
our poor may be employed, and (dl those who 
want work, and are in debt and have not to pen/, 
will flock to these flashing factories ; and instead 
of lying in jaUs, and their families becoming 
burdensome 4o the parishes, we shall have our 
barren lands cleared, tilled, manured, and well 
wooded with fine groves of trees flt to build ship- 
ping ; which will shelter those bleak and wild 
places ; and those ports in time will become 
famous fish^markets, and these men well disci- 
plined, and will breed up a nursery of seameii 
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ready to man our Royal Navy on any occasion* 
By tbiS;^ our lands and our livings will be se^ 
cure from tbe attempts of any foreign enemy, 
eur trade will flourisb, and our poor be pro* 
tided for, and will be an everlastiag safety and 
happiness to our kingdom and governmeBt; 
wfcich God long preserve/'— Copied from a 
scarce tract, entitled " Haw to advance the Trade 
of the Nation and to employ the Poor J" addressed 
to tbe Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses assem- 
bled in Parliament, by William Goffe. 



All that now remains is that I attempt to 
make a calculation of the probable consump* 
tion of common salt in England and Wales, 
if the duty on salt should be repealed. And 
here it behoves me to implore the candour of 
the public, should any errors be discovered in 
the following data, or in tbe computations 
founded upon them. I have availed myself of 
the best documents that I could obtain ; and 
having no private interests to serve, I have had 
no temptation to over rate or under rate any 
thing. 
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Number of Acres in England and Wales. 

Dr. Recke^ in his pamphlet on the Income 
Tax^ supposes that there are in England and 
Wales, ACKB3.' 

In pasture, in meadows, &c. 17,481,000 

In arable land 1M9 1,000 

To this he adds^ 

Waste land^ roads, water, &c. • 7,888,777 



Total . 36,860,777 



For a confirmation of this statement, see the 
statistical account of England and Wales, in 
Dr. Brewster's Edinburgh Cyclopedia, 1815. 

Now, if one bushel of salt per acre be suffi- 
cient for pasture land, and three bushels per 
acre be on an average sufficient for arable land, 
this computation gives a consumption of salt 
for land only, of 51,950,000 bushels, or 
},298^850 tons^ per annum. 
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Probable Number of Horses in England 
AND Wales.. 

In 1804 the number of horses for which duty 
was paid, was 1^780,000. Besides these there 
were others; and from the communications 
made to the Board of Agriculture on this sub- 
ject^ it was calculated that at that period there 
were as under : 

Pleasure horses . . . • • 200,000 
Cavalry horses . . . . . . 40,000 

Employed in husbandry . . 1,200,000 
Colts and mares . . . . . 350,000 



Total . . 1,790,000 



One of the largest graziers in England, a 
member'of Parliament, tells me, that if there 
were no duty on salt he should use it largely for 
his horses : but I have not seen any printed 
statement of the precise quantity which it 
would bef proper to administer with the food 
of these animals. — If we suppose the consump« 
tion to be the same as with cow% (see an ac^ 
count of the cattle of England and Wales), it 
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would be six cwt. per horse. This would 
amount to 21,480,000 bushels, or 537,000 tons 
per annum. — See the French account, page 
162, line 14. Also, Lord Somerville's Testi- 
moBj; page 159, line 20. 

Number of Cattl$5 in England and Wales, 

There are no data on which to found an ac- 
curate estimate of the number of cattle (di- 
stinct from horses and sheep ) kept in England ; 
though, as the English nation consume a much 
greater proportion of meat than most other 
countries, the number must be very consi- 
derable. 

- Mr. Arthur Young, in his '' Tour to theNorth 
of England,'^ estimated the value of beasts at 
S6,480,000/. ; and as, nt that period, the aver^ 
age value of cattle could not be mdre than 10/.^ 
the ^hole number then kept veas probd>lj 
about 3,648,000. 

Respecting the qtiantity of salt likely to be 
iised for cattle, I understand that Sonne very in- 
telligent farmers purpose to use six cwt per ox 
or cow, per annum^ if the duty were repealcsd 
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•^Hthe same qAantity as proposed for hoi'/es; 
l¥faieh would amount to 43,776,000 lradie|9. 
Of' 1,094,400 tods of salt per atmum. 

Number of Sheep in England and Wales. 

From the data which have been given in th^ 
Statistical Account of England, the important 
point respecting the number of sheep in this 
country tnay 1 think be ascertained, with as 
near an approximation -to tbe truth as can well 
be expected on such a subject The following 
table will exhibit the result. 

Number of long. woolled sheep • 4^153)308 

dumber of short. woolled ditto • 14,864,299 

T#tal iMUniier shorn . 19,007,607 

Sbmgbterc^ short- wobUed sheep, 1 4^20 748 
per aoDuoi J ^>^*^^» * 

Carrion of ditto 210,087 

Slaughter of long-woolled ditto .. 1,180^413 

Carrion of ditto 69,020 %■ 

SianghtfT of Iambs 1,400,660 

Carrion of ditto 70,028 

■ 7,140,856 



Total number of sheep and lambs in> a^ iao Aft^ 
England and Wales / ««>148,463 



n2 
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We have the published authdritj of Lord 
SomerviUe for computiDg the comumptioa of 
salt by sheep^ when it is regularly giveii^ to be 
one ton of salt per annum for every thousand 
sheep. This will occasion a consutnption of 
upwards of 1^045^930 bushels, or 26>148 tons 
per aiinum. 

Here it may be worth while to remark^ that 
M. Yillars^s statement is one ounce to each 
sheep, every eight days^ (see page 49 of this 
volume^ line 12,) which gives a proportioti of 
nearly 26 cwt. of salt per annum for every 
thousand head of sheep. 

From the foregoing data, together with the 
variety of facts which are adduced in the pre- 
ceding sheets, I am enabled ' to make out the 
following Table of the united quantities of 
salt, which, in case, of the repeal of the salt- 
laws, will probably be consumed in these king- 
doms. ' 
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Quantity of Salt likely to be consumed in Great 
Britain and Ireland^ in consequence of the 
Repeal of the Duty on Salt. 



TONS. 

For arable and pasture land. 1,298,850 

For horses and colts • • « • • • . . • ; • 537,000 

Cows, oxen, and calves • • 1,094,400 

For sheep .. ........ .... 26,148 

Butter^ cheese, hay and other farming pur-l .^ qqq 

. poses, in addition to what is now ns^ j . ., V 

Domestic general purposes, ditto •• .. 20,000 

Trade and manufactures, additional . . . . 40,000 

Incri^ased quantity for the Qsheries . . • . 30,000 

3,066,398 

Add for Scotland and Ireland, one half of 1 , \aQ \ no 

th^ consumption of England .. .. / h^^^>^^^ 



From the above, deduct one half /or the peo- 
pie not being at present accustomed unl 
▼ersally to the use of salt • • . . 



'} 



4,684,697 
2,292,299 



Add salt now sold, viz. Present ex-1 , .^ ^^v^ 

port and fisheries | 140,000 

Prc^tent home consumption . . • • 66,000 



2,292,298 



Total 



196,000 
Tons 2,487,298 
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From the enquiries which I have been ena- 
bled'io make respecting the salt trade, I havd 
learned, that in consequence of the large 
establishmepts \vlfick are necessarj for the Ihi- 
siness, the boiling of salt has long been a losing 
trade, but that even some years ago none of 
the salt-makers, could iHake mor6 thati two 
shillings per ton profit ;- and that if (ihey could 
now obtain thdt profit they should be abun^ 
dantly satisfied ; — 

On this datum I make Uie following calcu^ 
}ation : 

The amount of jprofit to the salt-makers, on^ 

an expected consumption of 2,487,^08 >^8,799 16 
tons, at 25* per ton ••%••••. J 

Profit on ihk present, consumption of 1 .q .^y^ ^ ^ 
: 105,000 tons, ifat 25. per ton ., / ^^^^^^ " " 

Additional profit ,« ,, 2^9,299 1(S Q 
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An« Account of the Produce of the Salt- Duties 
in England, for Three Years aiyl a Half, ending 
5th Jan. 1801. 



Gross Produce 

Charges of ma-} 

nagementandV 

I^rawbacks S 

Vet Produce 


From 10th i>ct. 

1798 to 5th Jan. 

1799. 


To 1800. 


To 1801. 


if. S. d 

51,227 12 5i 

4,094 8 li 


^. ,. d. 
882,108 16 2| 

107,802 8 4i 


£. s. d. 
947,129 11 1 

101,706 9 0i 


47,133 9 4 


774,206 7 9i 


S45i423 2 0i 



No, II. 
An Account of the Grpss and Net Produce of the 
Salt-Duties in Ireland^ for the Years 1799, 
1800, and 1801. 



1 ean endinf^ 
S^ith March. 


Cross produce. 


fiet Prodoce. 


1799 
1800 
1801 


se. s. d. 

107,310 4 6 

102,844 16 3 

86,816 3 


£. S. d. 

106,788 4 6 

102,111 7 

P5,g5215 



No. III. 
An Account of the Pi^oduce of the Salt-Duties 
Jn England, for Six Years, frcjip 1810 to 1815. 



Years 




tijcpenses of col- 




ending 


Gross Produce. 


lecting And allpW- 


Net Produce. 


5th July. 




ances. 






£ s. d. 


se. \. d. 


£. 5. d. 


1810 


1,513,052 17 1-^ 


173,764 4 3i 


1,339,288 12 10^ 


1811 


1439,(m 16 l|i 
1,551,620 .1 aOi 


[58,544 17 li 
154,529 17 li 


1,381,056 19 


1812 


1,397,090 4 9 


1813 


1,536,231 Hi 


149,748 12 1* 


1,386,482 8 9| 
1,376,766 2 Ij 


1814 


1,538,436 11 JO^ 


161,670 9 9 


1815 


1,616,612 12 4i 


183,414 13 14 


1,433,197 19 2 
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No. IV. 

An Account of the Quantities of Rock and 
White Salt Exported from England in the 
Years 1798, 1799, and 1800; distinguishing 
the several Countries to which they are ex- 
ported. 





1798. 1799. 1 


1800. 




Rock and 


Rock and 


Rock and 




White Salt. 


White Salt. 


White Salt 




Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Denmark 


444.694 


354,534 


371,905 


Russia . . 


726,424 


632,880 


654,599 


Sweden . . 


6,080 


38,148 


24,480 


Prussia . . 


918,i?72 


1,417,344 


1,320,902 


Germany 


420,903 


189,262 


236,394 


Gibraltar 


267 


• . • 


72 


Ireland . . 


1,053,284 


1,263,540 


1,085,348 


Isle of Man , 


37,982 


31,854 


63.445 


Isles Guern- 


1 






sey, Jersey 


, > 26,620 


12,960 


50,150 


&c. . . 


J 






Un. States ol 
America 


^1 892,430 


1,026,617 


1,436,085 


British Con 






tinental Co- 


■ > 298,87 J 


342,491 


551,958 


lonies 


J 






West Indies 


69,885 


58,556 


70,709 


Asia . . 


1,800 


2,200 


3,100 


Africa . . 


68,636 


98,421 


66,966 


Total . 


. 4,955,148 


5,468,807 


5,936,113 
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. No. V. 
An Account of the Quantitj.of. British SaU 
EXPORTED fromLiYERPooi. duriDg Six Years, 
from 1807 to 1812. 



Yean ending 


To the United 


To other part; 




Ath Jannary 


States of 


of the 


Total. 




America. 


World. 






Bnshels. 


Bnshels. 


Bushels. 


i8or 


2,466,351 


4,822,974 


7,289,325 


1808 


2,514^670 


5,630,062 


8,144,732 


1809 


1,014,086 


4,854,202 


5»868,288 


1810 


1,638,716 


6,602,399 


8,141,115 


1811 


1,870,368 


6,722,112 


8,592,480 


1813 


394,54 1 


4,870,704 


5,265,245 



No. yi. 

An Account of the Amount of Duty allowed 
to sundry Merchants on the Salt exported 
from England for Six Yearsj from 1810 to 
1815. 



Tears. 


A mount of Drawbacks^ 




£. s. d. 


1810 


81,212 10 2| 


1811 


69,231 15 


1812 


52,266 0^ 


1813 


48,260 10 3| 


' 1814 


59,451 6 8 


1815 


65,740 16 1| 
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No. vn. 



An Account of the Amount of Duties al- 
lowed to sundry Merchants for Salt lost 
or DAMAGED at Sca. 



Year^. 


Snms allowed. 




£. s. d. 


1810 


9,820 11 


1811 


17,394 6 3i 


1812 


8.490 17 8i 


1818 


3,454 4 8| 


18U 


3,677 17 0. 


1815 


11,394 15 3| 



No. VIII. 

An Account of the Bounties allowed on 
Salted Provisions exported from England 
in Six Years, from 1810 to 1815. 



Tears. 


. Bounties. 




^. t. d. 


1810 


12,661 19 6:r 


1811 


8,148 6 H 


1812 


23,592 8 5| 


1813 


21,165 9i 


1814 


19.578 5 1* 


1815 


24,710 12 1^ 
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Ko. IX. 



An Account of the Amount of Duties al- 
iiOWED to the Makers of Oxy-muri atic Acid 
in England for Six Years^ from 1810 to 1815. 



Year?. 


Drawbacks. 




£. ». d. 


1810 


-35,785 1 8 


1811 


87,345 IS 9 


1812 


34,162 16 3 


1813 


39,550 15 11| 


1814 


39,537 18 9 


1815 


44,629 10 0^ 



An Accovot of the Quiintitj of Barilul 
IHPORTED into Great Britain^ and of the 
Duties paid thereon, from the Year 1796 to 
the Year 1800 inclusive. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Duty. 






cwt. qrs. lbs. 


£. 1. d. 




1796 


86,723 3 20 


22,669 11 9 




1797 


51,105 14 


14,391 9 9 




1798 


119,180 1 1 


34,152 18 8 




1799 


141,667 1 15 


40,635 3 3 




1800 


172,454 1 


49,657 18 8| 


, ; 
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No. xr. 

An Account. of .the Quantity of Pearl- ash 
IMPORTED into Great Britain^ and of the 
Duties paid thereon, from the Year 179G to 
th^ Year 1800 incTusive. 





Quantity. 




Years- 


Free., 


Chargeable with 
Doty. 


Doty Paid. 




cwt. qrs. lbs.' 


cwt. qrs. lbs. 


j£. i. dy 


1796 


24,945 25 


20,345 1 2 


2,289 6 & 


1797 


25,673 1 9 


11,000 2 21 


1,305 2 6 


1798 


11,847 2 5 


48,843 2 


2,687 6 


1799 


7,221 2 17 


44,244 3 10 


2,246 16 2 


1800 


6,198 10 


38,203 2 20 


2,392 15 7f 



No. XII. 

An Account of the Quantity of Pot- ash 
IMPORTED into Great Britain, and of the 
Duties paid thereon, from the Year 1796 to 
the Year 1800 inclusive. 





Quantity. 








Chargeable with 




Years. 


Free. 


Duty. 


Duty Paid.. 




cwt. qrs. lbs 


cwt. qrs. lbs. 


£. s. ii. 


1796 


46,298 2 2 


16,530 I 27 


1,854 9 7 


1797 


44,408 3 16 


12,870 3 21 


1,568 16 3 


1798 


28,040 111 


53,442 1 20 1,733 lO 2 


1799 


16,933 2 20 


60,1811 22 2,456 13 8 


1800 


34,165 9 


101,235 3 2312,505 4 6^ 
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No. XIII. 



An Account of the Quantity of Pearl and Pot 
Ashes imported into Ireland from the Year 
1797 to the Year 1801 inclusive. 



Years 


PearU and Pot-ash 


ending ihth March. 


Imported. 




cwt. qrs. lbs. 


1797 


106,549 3 7 


1798 


54,974 121 


1799 


117,243 17 


1800 


159,530. 3 14 


1801 


117,728 I 19 



No. XIV. 

An Account of the Quantity of Pot and Pearl 
Ashes imported from Russia and the Baltic 
Ports into Great Britain during Five Years, 
with the Amount of Duties received thereon. 



Year. 


Qiiantity. 


Amount 6f Duty. 




1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


cwt. . qrs. lbs. 
12.54$ 2 «7 
33,934 3 25 
36,043 3 14 
14,878i 1 12 
29,743 3 


£. s. d. 
2,651 13 ? 
7,577 7 
8,293 2 3 
3,589 1 7 2 
7,812 15 9 
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No. XV. 

Aiv Account of the Quantity of Pot and Pe^ri. 
Ashes imported from Ireland^ Guern^ey^ 
&c. into Great Britain during Five Years, 
with the Amount 6f the Duties received 

- thereoiu 











Year. 


Quantity. 


Amount of Duty. 




1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


cwt. qrs, lbs. 

607 3 1 

2,379 2 2 

11 2 27 

2,924 I 7 

3,279 2 15 


£. s. d. 

73 14 4 

178 3 2 

16 

317 6 10 

333 16, 7 




•i^o. XVI 


• 





An Account of the Quantity of Pot and Pliiriu. 
Ashes imported from the United States of 
America into Great Britain during Five 
Years, with the Amount of Duties received 
thereon. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Amount of Duty. 




cwt. qrs. Hw. 


£. s. d. 


1805 


61,476 11 


4,180 10 8 


1806 


69,249 22 


5,979 3 5 


1807 


72,163 £6 


6,363 12 11 


1808 


19,171 S 9 


1,734 8 9 


1809 


«7,934 3 13 


22,221 11 7 
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No. XVII. 
An Account of the Quantity of Pot and Pearl 
Ashes imported from the British North 
American Colonies into Great Britain du- 
ring Five Years, with the Amount of Duties 
received thereon. 



Year. 


Qaantitj. 


AmonntofDuty. 






cwt. qn. lbs. 


£. s. d. 




1805 


S3,135 g 9 


1,489 1 6 




1806 


19,265 1 10 


1,284 16 10 




1807 


36,793 3 7 


2,634 11 




1808 


72,509 I 16 


4,964 10 7 




1809 


79,814 11 


5,506 18 5 





No. XVIII. 
An Account of the Quantities of Barilla and 
Pot and Pearl Ashes imported into Great 
Britain during the last Ten Years. 







1 


Fot and Pearl Asbes 


Year. 


BarilU imported. 1 


imported. 




cwt. 


qrs. lbs. 


cwt qrs. lbs. 


1807 


119,334 


3 4 


147,337 1 


1808 


221,400 


2 11 


112,673 24 


1809 


358,078 


1 5 


201,118 1 22 


1810 


335,537 


3 26 




1811 


136,902 


3 22 




1812 


65,099 


2 26 


89,528 3 26 


*1814 


128,156 


3 24 


51,941 1 


1815 


- 75,035 


3 26 


128,416 3 17 


1816 


221,357 


1 24 


149,478 1 22 



* The quantities imported ia 1813 cannot be gi?en, as 
the records of that year were destroyed hy the fire at the 
Custom-house. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is more than twenty years since the attention of the 
Author of this Letter was directed to an examination of 
the laws relating to Salt^ in consequence of some che- 
mical experiments in which he was at that time en- 
gaged ; and the impression which the investigation of 
those laws produced upon his mind was then so strongs 
that he determined to avail himself of every favourable 
opportunity of exhibiting to the public the advantages 
which would result from their repeal. 

This determination was considerably strengthened by 
the frequent interviews which he had with the late 
Mr. Hollinshead^ a gentleman of large landed property 
at Chorley^ in Lancashire^ who spent many years in 
making experiments upon his own estate with Waste 
Salt^ and also in endeavouring to procure an act of par- 
liament to protect the farmer and manufacturer in the 
unlimited use of Common Salt. 

In order, however, to enable the reader to perceive the 
progress of public opinion on this important subject; to 
explain why the question of the repeal should have lain 
so long dormant ; and to shew why the writer of the 
following sheets should be induced to take so warm an 
interest in promulgating tlie alterations which the Salt 
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laws have lately undergone^ he is desirous of giving a 
very short outline of the measures which were taken both 
in and out of parliament to forward an event of so much 
consequence to the agricultural interests of the country. 

In the year I8d0 much discussion3 respecting the ge- 
neral operation of the Salt laws, took place in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the herring fishery ; 
and in the following year, owing in some measure to the 
exertions of Mr. Hollinshead, another Committee was 
appointed by the House of Conrnnons, expressly " To 
inquire into the laws relating to the Salt duties, and the 
ilietos of remedying the inconveniences arising there- 
from, and to report the sanje from time to time to the 
House.** 

It was t^te in the sessions of 1801 when this commit- 
tee^ was appointed, yet it sat for a considerable time, and 
presented two irery important reports to the House, in 
wMch the foUbwittg striking passages occur. 

** The committee appointed to inquire into the laws 
relating to the Salt duties, and the means of remedying 
the inconveniences arising therefrom, have proceeded 
ffe^rther to inquire into the matters referred to them, and 
report— 

^ That they feel themselves indispensably bound to 
staf^, that all their inqpiiries have tended to impress more 
strongly upon them the extreme difficulty, not to say 
the impossibility, of recohdlihg the collection of any 
considerable revenue from Salt, with the invaluable ad* 
vantages which would arise from an UNKEsTRAtNED 
trade in, and uNLlMtt^B use of that article. On this 
subject, the sentiments of the last Committee of the 
British jparlianient oh the herring fishery entirely coin- 
cide with theirs. 
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^^ Concurring eatirely in the opinion of the committee 
of last ytsar, but fedii^ at the same time moat atro»gly 
the uv^»t necessity of suj^porting the public revenue^ 
in a orisis like the present^ your committee have come 
to the foHowing resolutionjB^ which thc^ submit to the 
jo^pnent of the Hoose, viz. Re^hedy That it ia the 
opinion of this committee^ that a commutation of the 
d«ties on Salt would be productive of many great loid 
iropcHftant advantages to all descriptions of persons in 
this kingdom, and would be highly beneficial to its agri* 
cultune, fisheries, trade^ and manufactures/' 

When this valuable repavt was presented to the House 
of Commons, Mr. Pitt made the fdlowic^ declaration : 
*^ That whenever the return of peace enables His Ma* 
jesty's ministers to venture on a diminution of the revenue^ 
the repeal of the duty on Salt shall have their iGirst con- 
sideration.'* Notwithstanding this assurance^ and the 
reports of former committees, one of whidi declares that 
^^ the Salt duties are in their consequences detrimental 
to the public in a degree Jixr exceeding the pm^ment of 
the tax itse^,'* only ftmr years elapsed b^efore Mr. Pitt, 
urged by the increasing pressure of the war, brouglit a 
bill into parliament for lajring an additional tax of tea 
pounds per ton upon Salt ; and the duty was immediately 
raised from twenty to thirty pounds per ton. 

In consequetice of these unfavourable cireumstanoes, 
little probability remained that any relirf in the aJfiiir of 
the Salt duties could be afforded to the country for many 
years ; however, in the year lSl6^ the consideration of 
the subject was revived by the late Sur Thomas Bernard i 
and it is gratifying to the author of the present publi* 
cation to believe that he was instrumental in exciting the 
attention of that excellent man to a cause so deserving 
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of his support^ and which he felt to be of so much na- 
tional importance^ that he determined to call the atten-^ 
tion of His Majesty's ministers to it^ by laying before 
them not only the result of the information obtained 
from the source already alluded tp^ but such other ob- 
servations as he could collect from every authority within 
his reach* 

Having had several previous meetings of members of 
parliament, and other gentlemen, at his own house, to 
consult upon the measures proper to be adopted, the 
worthy baronet, towards the latter end of the year I8I6, 
addressed a printed letter upon the subject to the Right 
Hmiourable Nicholas Vansittart, and the same was im- 
mediately republished as an introduction to the seventh 
volume of the ^^ Reports of the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor/' Another very interesting letter 
to Mr. Vansittart, from WiUiam Home, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, was published about the same time ; and to the 
eflect which these pamphlets had upon the public mind, 
together with the extraordinary zeal of Sir Thf>nias Ber* 
nard, and that of a few friends whom he had interested 
in the question, may be attributed the whole of the in- 
vestigations which afterwards took place before the Ho* 
nourable the Board of Trade, and the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

The examinations before the Board of Trade com- 
menced in the month of April, I8I7, and continued, at 
short intervals, for many days. The written evidence 
that was delivered on this occasion was printed last year> 
by order of the House of Commons, and it was from 
this evidence that those extracts were taken which will 
be found in the Appendix, No. 66—^2. 
Early in the last sessions of parliament, a select Com- 
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mittee of the House of Commons was appointed, on the 
Option of Mr. Calcraft, to hear such evidaice respecting 
the operation of the laws relating to Salt a» should bo 
adduced, and to report the same to the House. By 
their order the whole of this evidence was printed and 
attached to the report of the committee ; and it is irom 
this document that the important matter which is con- 
tained in the Appendix, from No. 73 to 81 inclusive, 
has been selected. 

In making this selection, it was important to abstract 
only such> parts of the evidence as particularly refer to 
the use of Salt in the several branches of husbandry, as 
it would have swelled the pamphlet too much to have 
given the whole of the examinations that vrere taken 
before the committee. For a similar reason, the several 
examinations which the author of the following sheets 
underwent on the same occasion are omitted ; especialty 
as they chiefly related to the operation of the Salt laws 
upoti the manufactures of the country. 

It must be admitted, that the extracts which are 
given in the Appendix, from the writings of such a variety 
of parsons on the use of Salt in i^cukure, are not of 
equal value ; but it was desirable to collect whatever ap- 
peared to strengthen the evidence on such an important 
subject : and it is with great pleasure the author em- 
braces the present opportunity of expressihg his thanks 
to those friends who kindly furnished him with their 
su^estions. To the Right Honourable Sir John Sin- 
clair, Baronet, to Dr. Paris, and to William Home, Esq. 
of Liverpool, he is particularly indebted; and their com- 
munications he more especially recommends to the notice 
of the reader. These, together with the very striking 
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endence of John Christum Curwen, and Arthur Yoang, 
Esquires^ on the important savings wfaidli would tMSoruus 
to the nation from the general use of Salt in the Ibod of 
cattle^ sheep« and horses^ afibrd a body of tefttimony 
which may be deemed irresistible. 

The list of the agricultural societies in EnghadL and 
Wales is given^ to enable those gentlemen who sany in* 
stitute experiments on the effects of Salt in the various 
departments of husbandry^ to correspond with {nractical 
and experienced men, upon liie vesults of thdj* mutual 
rosearohes ; and the author flatters himself that it will 
prove useful. 

It will be obvious, from the mode of fntinting^andi 
irom the price at which this pufalicatian is aold, that it 
is intended for geneoral circulaction ; it is therefore hoped 
that the autl^r may be allowed to sugigesrt to these gen^ 
tletlien who shall obtain copies, that considerable heoefit 
may result from their lending them to Ibetr neighbours, 
and adopting such odier measures as shall seemadviseable 
for making the subject of this pamphlet knowir dirongh- 
ibiot the district in which tb^ live. He is anxious i^n 
this point, that the present season ms^not be lost, and 
that every farmer may have an q>poirtimty of learning 
ho^' to wtiA himsdf of the advantages wbich the legk- 
Iflture of tbe country now ofiers for his acceptance. 

L$nd9n^ Feb. Mni^ \B\Q. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO TBE FOURTH EDITION. 



The Vfsty n^nd saie^f the three iirat iispreMdnli of 
tills Letter has oonrinoed jne that the PtibKc \% rctUy 
aware of the importaiioe of the sulijiect upon MJiieh it 
treats^ amd timt the employinent of S«lt tn agricuiUua:^ 
will soon be as :generai in these khigdoim as it has iosig 
been m several of the odier states of JBmrope^ and cm 
the continent of North America. 

All the infcmtiattioii that can be given respecting the 
mode df pnocorinqg &ik for a^icnltmid purposes will be 
4bund at page 101 of the Appendix ; and I have autho- 
rity to say, that every supervisor of His Majesty's excise 
in Great Britain has received directions to furnish certi* 
ficates^yree of eajfense, to all those occupiers of land who 
rei|uu-e Salt, and diall apply for such certificates. From 
the number of letters of inquiry which I have i^^ceived 
from ail parts of the coimtry^ I find it necessaiy to 
Tepeat, that no Sak is odlowed to be Used in husbaadiy 
but sudi as is brought from ihe mines in Cheshire^ ^r 
purchased at one of the authorized dep6t8 ; and I am 
sorry to say, that it is not likely that the government 
will at present consent to the employm^it of any other 
Salt at the low duty except die scalii^ of the salt pans, 
which is JSoM widbr die nMse of Mfitae Sak^ and may 
beiiad at Naiytwi<^, Droitwidi, Maiden, or other Salt- 
woAs, when mixed with ashes, free of dwty. 
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In order to remove the fears of those Farmers who may 
be apprehensive of incurring too large an expense of 
carriage^ and to secUre myself from the repetition of 
letters of inquiry on this point, I have endeavored to pro- 
cure a most comprehensive list of Freights from Liver- 
pool to the principal Sea^ports throughout the kingdom; 
and this is now printed at page 102 of the following 
sheets. 

I have also to inform my readers, that since the pub- 
lication of the last edition, an Act of Parliament has 
passed to facilitate the distribution of Salt, for feeding 
cattle, and for agricultural purposes, throughout Great 
Britain; and that this new statute, which is dated !2nd 
July, 18 19, contains the following very convenient and 
important enactments. 

Section xxxi. That it shall henceforth be lawful for any 
Salt-maker to mix his pan scales, and other coarse and impure 
saline substances, not being Salt fit for human consumption, 
with soot or ashes, in the proportion of not less than one-fourth 
of such soot or ashes, without payment of any duty for the same ; 
and for any Fish-curer to mix his impure Salt, which is no 
longer usefiil for the cure, of fish, with soot or ashes as aforesaid, 
for the purpose of manuring land, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

Section xxxiii. That it shall and may be lawful for any 
person or persons, (not being a Salt-refiner) at -Liverpool, Glo- 
ucester, Plymouth, London, Norwich, Hull, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Leidi, and Glasgow, (or at other places, with the 
approbation of the Commissioners of Excise) to provide and 
make use of a warehouse or warehouses, for the purpose of* 
receiving Rock Salt, and fiom time to time to sell and deliver 
the same, or any part (hereof, (being not less than^ one ton, if 
any part be imground) for the purposes afonesaid, provided 
the owners of such warehouses do enter into bon^, and obs^ire 
the several regulations wUch are laid down in the saidact. 
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Section xxxiv. And whereas formerly no Rock Salt could 
be delivered for agriculture except in lumps of twenty pounds 
each, be it enacted, that from and after the 5th day of July, 
1819, it shall be lawful for any person or persons, who has or 
have made, entry and given bond as aforesaid, to deliver Rock 
Salt in lumps not being of less weight than ten pounds ; and 
that it may be delivered in small quantities when crushed and 
powdered, provided that before the delivery thereof it be mixed 
throughout with coal tar, in the proportion of not less than half 
a pound of coal tar for every bushel of Salt. 

Here it may be remarked, that coal tar, in the pro- 
portion which the act enjoins, is found not to be in- 
jurious to cattle, and that a horse that takes three 
ounces of this discoloured Salt per day will not swallow 
a pound of the coal tar in less than eighteen months. 
All cattle take it with greediness. 

Section xxxv enacts that the importers of Rock Salt may 
deliver it, being in no case less than one ton, to their customers 
directly from the ship or vessel, without being obliged first to 
land and warehouse the same, provided that every quantity of 
such Rock Salt as shall be so sold and deUvered shall be ac- 
companied with such permit as required by law. 



I^ preparing this edition, the whole of the matter has 
been carefully reviewed, and such additions have been 
made as were thought necessary, particularly a List of 
those public Depots of Rock Salt which have already 
come to my knowledge, and which will be found at 
page 103 of the Appendix. 

London, November 1st, 1819. 
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A 

LETTER 

TO THE 

FARMERS AND GRAZIERS 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

I 

Gentlemen, - 

In consequence of a late enactment of 
the Legislature of Great Britain in your favour, and of 
the share which I took in the preliminary measures for 
obtaining that enactment, I think it incumbent on me 
to invite your attention to the subject, by addressing to 
you, in this public manner, the following observations. 

The facts which I shall lay before you are of that 
importance to your own interests, and the promulgation 
of them is so likely to promote the welfare of the whole 
country, that I should consider myself culpable if I 
omitted to give them the greatest possible publicity, or 
if I neglected to use my best endeavours to place them 
in that clear point of view which should enable you 
fully to understand and appreciate them. 

The expediency of manuring arable and pasture lands 
with Salt, and of administering the same active and 
wholesome substance to your horses, sheep, and cattle, 
as a condiment for their food, and as an efficacious 
means of preserving them in health and vigour, will 
form the principal objects which I am anxious to point 
out for your consideration, and future practice. 
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After a candid and unprejudiced perusal of this Letter, 
you will, I trust, carefully examine the body of evidence 
which will be adduced in the Appendix, and then make 
such experiments upon your own estates, and with your 
own cattle, as are most likely to determine and convince 
you how far such a course of proceeding may be appli- 
cable in your own management. 

The ever memorable Sully, who was one of the 
greatest men France ever produced, used to say that it 
ought to be the first maxim of a good government to 
advance agriculture before manufactures, and to give ta 
the latter only a secondary rank in the state— rwhereas, 
Colbert, who was also a great minister, assigned to 
manufactures the first place in the economical order of 
his administration, and gave the utmost encouragement 
to the arts, from a persuasion that their prosperity would 
furnish the only means of working up the raw materials 
which his country produced. It is probable, however, 
that this eminent statesman would not have protected 
the arts at the expense of agriculture, if he had colisi- 
dered that the principal utility of manu&ctures in any 
country arises from the price which they afford to, and 
the market which they procure for, the products of the 
soil. 

The immortal Sully, in vindication of the opinion 
which I have just quoted, used to say that he had ever 
preferred the products of the soil, which could not easily 
be ravished from him, to those foreign conquests which 
occupy the attention of most governments, but which 
always excite resentment and jealousy. ^^ A large, and 
an increasing produce of the land,** said he, '^ ensures 
the liberty of the people, while it places foreigners in a 
sort of dependence ; whereas the want of corn, the first 
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neeeasaiy of life, gives a dep^idence upon foreigners^ 
who fOtn eithier furnish. thie commodity s>t. refiue it 
Tbt produce of the land/' contiDJiie^ he, " cannot be; 
conaomed by strangers but to. the .profit, of the inha- 
bitants ; that is, by a traffic more advantageous than the 
possession of the com itself— whereas the .arts and niar» 
nufactures may possibly be carried off by the artifices of 
rii^als, and pass away, together with, the artists, them- 
seiises, into all the countries of the world," 

If these latter sentiments, are founded in truth and 
justice, and I. believe they are, then every improvement 
ih.tiie agriculture or rural economy o£ these kingdoma 
may be considered .to he an important national acqui-> 
sition ; and I shall be excused in not offering any apology 
for endeavouring to call your attention to a practice which 
is little known in our country, but which in scmie foreign 
states has invariably been attended'with decided advan- 
tages as well as profit. 

The value of Common Salt for agricultural purposes 
has been long known in Germany,* in Poland,f iii 
Holland, ^ in Flanders^ .and in all the provinces of the 
United Staitea of Ammca$t it is therefore much to be 
lamented .that the existing duties should so long have 
deprived^ the people of this cotintry § of the various be^ 
nefits which they might have derived from this valuable 
native production. || The mineral substance of which 
we are ^)eaking is found in this island in the greatest 
abundance, V yet, by a mistaken policy, we have 

* See AppeodU No. 2. f See Appendix No. S. 

^ See Appendix Nos. 45 and 6^. ^ See Appendix No. 37. 

g Tb^ value of Common Salt as a manure vtm known some hundred years ago 
by certain individuals in tliis country, but the higli duties and otiier impediments 
have prevented its use becoming general. See Appendix Nob. 8| 4, 5, 6, 7t 10, 
11, 13, IS, and 34. 

1 See Appendix No. 30. 
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hitherto given it to strangers, and have allowed many 
thousands of acres of our owii lands, which, by the free 
use of Salt, might have been rendered highly fertile* 
and profitable, to remain nearly sterile, or at least in a 
state in which they will barely pay for the expense of 
their cultivation.t 

However, since the government has so far relaxed as 
to remit a great part of the duty on such Rock Salt as 
shall forthwith be consumed in agriculture, or in feed- 
ing cattle, and as so much depends upon the manner in 
which this valuable boon is received by the country, it 
is desirable that the greatest extent of publicity should 
be given to the act of parliament ; and that no agricul- 
turist, not even the most humble gardener, should 
remain ignorant of the terms and conditions upon which 
he may now obtain so rich and useful a commodity as 
Hock Salt. 

Penetrated with the importance of the subject, and 
contemplating the variety of advantages which the 
landed interest must derive from the accomplishment of 
the measure, the act had no sooner passed thim I deter- 
mined to lay all the particulars before the public, in the 
hope that these concessions of the legislature, together 
with the evidence which I should be enabled to offer in 
proof of the advantages to be derived from the use of 
Salt, would be amply sufficient to induce a lai^ majo- 
rity of the farmers of Great Britain to acquire such a 
knowledge of the new regulations as would enable them, 
without delay, to avail themselves of all the benefits 
which the government has thus, offered for their ac- 
ceptance. 

Having no private ends to answer, and expecting to 

• See Appendix Nos. 31 and 32. f Sec Appendix No. ST. 
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derive no personal advantage whatever from the general 
adoption of this measure^ I shall proceed to give you a 
simple outline of the general view which I have taken 
of the subject* It may^ however^ i>e necessary to pre- 
mise^ that my opinions thereon have been formed in con- 
sequence of a careful investigation of a great number of 
well-attested experiments^ and firom the perusal of that 
body of evidence which was delivered in the year 1 81 7 
before the Lords of his Majesty's most honourable Privy 
Council^ at the Board of Trade; and again in the spring 
of the following year, before a select committee of the 
House, of Commons ; which committee was occupied 
from day to day, from the sixteenth of March to the 
fifiteenth day of May, in questioning the witnesses, and 
in recording their respective testimonies upon this most 
important proposition.* 

From an attentive examination of all these documents, 
and from a dispassionate consideration of every thing 
which I have been able to collect upon this great object, 
I am decidedly of opinion that Rock Salt,, at the reduced 
duty o( five pounds per ton, is by far the cheapest,^ the 
most efficacious, and^^the most convenientit manure for 
arable and pasture land, that can possibly be obtained* 

More than one hundred and fifty years ago. Sir Hugh 
Piatt, an eminent writer of that day, speaks very de- 
cidedly of the benefits which might be derived from the 
practice of sprinkling Common Salt upon land, and calls 
it the sweetesty the cheapest, and the most philosophical 
marie of all others. He relates the case of a man, who, 
in passing over a creek on the sea-shore, sufiered his 



• See Appendix No. 72 to No. 82. f See Appendix Nos. 6, 22, and ^5. 

t See Appendix No. 26. 
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sack of seed'^orn to fall into the water, and that it lay 
there until it was low tide, when, being unable to buy 
m6Te seed, he sowed that which had lain in the salt- 
water i andivhen thfe harvest time arrived, he reaped^ crop 
ht superior to any in the neighbourhood. The writer, 
however^ adds, that it was supposed the com would" not 
fructify 'in that manner unless it actually fell into the 
sea by chance ; and, therefore, neither this tnan,.nor any 
of his neighbours, ever ventured to make any further u^ 
of salt-water. 

The same curiots author tells us also of ^f a man who 
sowed a bushel of salt, long since, upon a small plot of 
barren ground on Clapham Common, and that to that 
day (the time when he Was writing) it remained more 
fresh and green than any of the ground round about it."* 
The eminent Dr. Brownrigg, who wrote in the year 
1748, in q[>eaking of Common Salt, says, ** it is dispersed 
over all nature; it is treasured up in the bowels of the 
earth ; it impregnates the ocean ;t it descends in rains ; 
It fertilizes the soil ; it arises in vegetables ; and from 
them is conveyed into animals ; so that it may well be 
esteemed the universal condimehtef nature ; friendly and 
beneficent to all creatures endowed with life, whether it 
be vegetative or animal." 

In some parts of Great Britain^ particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the Salt Works^Jthe value of Com- 
mon Salt, as a manure, is well kjiown and acknowledged ; 

• See Appendix Nos. 3S, 62, and 70. 

^ There b a practice in Cornwall of manuring the lands - vrhiJk sea-Mnd for 
the sake of the Salt that it contains ; and so very efficacious is this found to be, 
that a writer, ninety years ago,, computed the money laid out in that aad the 
acl}oiBing county for sea-sand to amount to thirty-two ' thousand pounds jper an- 
nam i and so much has this practice encreased of late years, that Dr. Paris consi- 
ders ** tlie expense of land carriage foe sand used as a manure in Cornwall aljme 
as now amounting at least to thirty-thousand pounds amniully.*' ' See Appendix 
Nos. 4, It 10, 1 1, 12, 17, and 40. 

% See AppcDdii Nos. 23, 70, and 78. 
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and it hai^ lately been given in evidence before the select 
Committee of the House of Commons^ by a gentleman 
of the highest credit, that the farmers in Cornwall arc 
so convinced of the value of Salt as a manure, that 
whenever the waste Salt that has been employed in 
curing fish is on sale, there is a violent contention among 
the occupiers of the land who shall obtain the largest 
share,* The same gentleman informed the committee, 
thait where wheat or barley has followed turnips, on land 
which had been salted, the ensuing crop has invariably 
escaped the mildew,t although that disease had affected 
all the com upon the lands immediately adjoining, on 
which Salt had not been used. 

The efficacy of Salt in destroying noxious weeds,t 
grubs,^ worms, flies, and insects J is well known* in many 
districts, and those who are incredulous may very easily 
satisfy themselves by direct experiment. For instance, 
if a few common earth worms be taken out of the ground, 
and sprinkled with a little Salt, they will be seen to 
writhe about for a few minutes, and then expire. TTius 
Salt does, as it were, perform two operations at once, for, 
by destrojang the worms and the weeds,* while the land 
lies fallow, it prepares the ground most eflectually for 
the reception of the corn or the plants, before it can 
possibly take any effect upon the crop itselft. And 
besides this peculiar advantage, the extreme luxuriance 
and verdurej which common Salt gives to grass lands, 
when properly applied, would be so satisfactory to such 
farmers who would make use of it, and so convincing to 

• See Appeodtz Nos. S8, 7«, and 79. + Sec Appendix No. 38. 

X S<ie Appendix Nos. 4 sind 14; ^ See Appendix Nos. SO, e6y 13, and 8J . 

n See Appendix Nos. 4, 42, and 80. 1 See Appendix Nos. 3 and 19, 

• See Ap|>endix Nos. 85 and 38. t See I his fully explained in Appendix 
t See Appendix Nos. 21 and 24. No. 25. 
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all the neighbouring agriculturists of every de8cnpti(»y 
that if only one or two gentlemen in each district were 
to employ it in a few instances^ I am certain this mode 
of top-dressing* would very soon engage the attenticn 
of every person in the empire^ who had even but. a 
gardent to manage and cultivate* 

From the evidence which has already been collected 
upon this subject^ it is obvious that a great portion of 
the land in this kingdom might, by the proper use of 
Salt, be made to produce nearly doublet the amount ot 
the present crops of grass as well as com. How greatly 
this would serve the manufacturing, and indeed all other 
interests of the country, I need not attempt to explain 
to you« Moreover, by forcing the land with a sufficient 
portion of Salt, our crops would be brought to maturity 
much sooner than they now are,§ a matter of consider- 
able importance in the northern parts of this island^ 
where much of the corn is frequently spoiled by the 
autumnal rains before it can be sufficiently dried by the 
sun and wind to stack with safety. And in the hay 
harvest, should the farmer be induced^ from the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, to carry his hay too soon, a small 
quantity of Salt sprinkled upon each layer of the rick 

• I think it necessary to remark, that where Salt is used as a top-dressing for 
gnu land, the quantity employed ought to be math less than is commonly used for 
eroand that is to be afterwards ploughed for a crop of gruin. Six bushels, or three 
Sandred and thirty-six pounds of Rock Salt, ground veryjinet «nd regularly sawn 
apen the grata, would be a proper quantity for an acre of pasture land ; whereas 
sUtecB or twenty bushels may be used upon fallows for cleaning the ground prepa- 
ratory to the putting in the grain. For meadow land, two or three bushels of 
crushed Rock Satt may be carefully sown upon each acre, immediately after the 
kay is got In, with great advantage, especially in hot and dry summers. 

f See Appendix Nos. 2T, S9, 42, apd 78. 

% See Appendix Nos. 15, 89, and 37* 

^ The late Dr. Darwin, in treating on Salt as a manure, remarks, that ** a» it 
is a stimulus which excites the vegetable absorbent vessels into greater action than 
usual, it may, in a certain quantity, encrease their growth, -by enabling tbein to 
take up more nourishfatent in a given time, and peiform their circukaioos and 
secretions with greater energy." See Appeodix No, 79. 
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will pirevent the hay from becoming mow-bumec^* at 
it is called ; and when hiay which has beaa^ thus treated 
is presented to horses and cattle^ it will be preferred by 
them to that which has been put together in a more 
favourable season^ and not treated with Salt. 

The cleanSmess of Rock Salt as a manure is likeivise 
another considerable advantage. In many cases this cir-. 
cumstance will be found to be very important^ particu- 
larly in the grazing districts.t It has repeatedly been 
observed^ that if land be manured with dung after: the 
hay has been carried off, the neat cattle will refuse to eat 
the eddidi which grows upon such land« On the con- 
trary^ if a field be dressed with about two bushels of fine 
Salt per acre instead of dung^ soon after the hay is ci|t, 
this inconvenience and loss will be avoided^ and a large 
crop of aftergrass will be obtained^ possessing such pe- . 
cmliar sweetness^ that, all kinds of cattle^ as well as 
horses^ will eat it with the utmost avidity. 

The farmers^ in some districts^ are accustomed to 
steep their seed-corn in lime-water^ and doubtless the 
practice is often useful ; but I am decidedly of opinion 
that a strong brine^ made by the solution of Rock Salt. 
in water^ will be infinitely more efficacious. Crops of 
wheat are often reduced one-half in value by a disease 
to which this kind of grain is very liable^ called the smut 
or rust ;t but when the seed has been properly prepared 
with Salt, this misfortune can never happen.§ It has 
also been proved by some public spirited individuals^ 

• See Appendix Kos. 2S. 45» 64, 57, and 68. -f See Appendix No. 86. 

1 1 am desiroosof recommendittf to mv readers' penml a ?ery TaloaUe paper^ 
irhlcb has lately been distribnted gratis by the Board of Agriculture, written by 
the Rigbt Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. «* on the means of preventing the 
rust in wheat by the use of Salty" ao ofc^ect well entitled to be ascertained by de«' 
cisive experiments. 

^ See Appendix No. 4. 
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who tmre ma^ th<; neccMary experknento^ that the scab 
is never foafid wpon potatoes whidi have, grown upon 
land that btt tiad a proper dreasing of Cbmnion Salt.* 

In many paite of Fianders, but moru particularly at 
Lisle^ it is the practice to preserre the urine of those 
catde that eat Common Salt with their Sood. This is 
preserved in appropriate reservoirs, and when the fermers 
apply it to a. certain description of land, which experi- 
ence has taught them to sdect, the effect, eren without 
any other manure, is not only advantageous, bu( it is 
truly astonishing.* 
' Enough, I presume, has now been offered to induce 
you to expect a satisfactory result from the application of 
Salt to your fields^ and meadows ; I shall, therefore, at 
present, content myself with informing you, that in the 
Appendix you will find a list of the names of those gen- 
tlemen who have borne testimony to the dficacy of Salt 
as a manure,^ and likewise the evidence of a respectable 
individual who has used, Common Salt upon his own 
farm for many years, and has witnessed the use of brine 
upon the lands in his neighbourhood tor forty years, with 
the greatest advantage ; and who came from a distant 
county on purpose to attend the select committee of the 
House of Commons, to report to them the substance of 
his experience for that very long period.(| You will also 
there find the proposals of the Board of Agriculture in 
London, and of the Highliand Society of Scotland, both 
of which institutions are fully aware of the value of Rock 
Salt in the cultivation of land, for they have offered re- 
wards to such persons as shall give them an account of 
the best experiments with this valuable mineral 

• See AppendU No. 39. f See Appendix Nos. 13, 18, and 75.' 

t See Appendix No. 2&* ^ Sec Appendix No. 41. | Sec Appendix No. 79. 
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substance^ in the differeiit branches of flamn/iiig/ and 
general agriculture. 

* We proceed now to the second part of our sui^ect^ 
which relates to the application of Salt in feeding sheep 
and horses^ and for assisthig in fattening live is^pdk. 
Herey however, I shall merely enumetate theset^efat 
advantages which appear tb hare remlted fk)m the prae- 
tice, and shall then place my chief reliance dn the ^ftct 
which may be produced by your perusal of the several 
documents which are contained in the Appendix.* 

To ascertain the exact quantity of Salt which may be 
necessary for the different kinds of land, and to appre- 
ciate the benefits which result froth its employment in 
all the various modes of culture that are adopted iti this 
country, will require several long series of experinil^its, 
especially as some of the evidence given before the' com* 
mitteeof the House of Commons was un^atisfectory and 
contradictory ;+ but the advantages which have arisen 
from giving Salt to sheep and cattle are so determinate 
and self-evident, t that there appears to me to be nothing 
to prevent every farmer fVom immedtatdy adopting th^ 
practice. 

The most undeniable evidence has been ai^rded^ that 
Common Salt unifonnly promotes digestion^ in hor^esB 
and cattle, and that this occasions them to make a rapid 
progress in fattening.' It has also been found, that in 
feeding with chaff or cut straw, a larger quantity of tihtis 
cheap and ordinary food can be given when sprinkled 



• See Appendix Nos. 43, 46, 47, 51, 58, 59, 60, and 04. 

•¥ See Appendix No. 80. t S«« Appendix Nos. 5&, 69, mm! 74* 

^ See Appendix Nos. 44, 45, 52,59, 64, and 79. 

H See Appendix Nps. 53 and 78. . 

9 See Appendu Nos. 43, 45, 46, 48, 52, 54, 59, 69, 71, and 76. 
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wil^ Sak than can be administered in any. other way i* 
and that as the filling the stomachs of cattle while fat-- 
tening is a cirjcumstanoe of the greatest Unportanoe, a 
very largis portion of chafl^. if seasoned with Salt, may 
be ^ven with the utmost advantage* to the growth and 
health of the animals. Thus^ every experimental gra^ 
zier knows that an atuindanee of "" very ordinary food, if 
eaten with relish, will fatten cattle much sooner, when 
given with a small allowance of substantial provender, 
than helper food alone in a moderate quantity. There 
is, indeed, hardly any food that can be offered to cattle, 
whiehy if mixefl wi^dSatt, will not be eatai with es^er- 
ness, , Hence, nothing can be of more importance to a 
pn^cal grazier than to know how to obtain this valu- 
able s^^ine mineral substance^ at a cheap rate, and with 
little difficulty. 

It waOs given in evidence last year, before the select 
Covnpittee of the House of Commons, that in fiseding 
cattle, fourteen pounds of chaff, such as is produced io 
winnowing com, and which of itself is of little or no va- 
lue, will, when properly moistened^ and heated by steam, 
and mixed with two ounces of Salt, save forty-two pounds 
of turnips, t Surely this, is a most important circom- 
stafnce in the economy of a farm. Is it possible that this 
fa<st^ should pass unnoticed by any agriculturist ? 

A friend of mine, in the year 1812, travelled through 
the United States of America, from the state of Mas- 
sachuset to the River Mississippi* He observed that it 
was usual, throughout that extensive district, to put Salt 
within all the stacks of hay, and likewise to sprinkle it 
among >. the hay, in the proportion of about fourteen 
pounds of Salt {o otie ton of hay.:|: He says it was 

• See Appendix Mo. 75. f See AppendU No. 75. 

t See Appendix Nos. 42, 45, 57, and 58. 
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idso a common practice in that country to give Salt to 
sheep aiKl cattle, and that he has frequently seen cattle 
£bllow a boy a mile or more, who held a portion of Salt 
in his hand, tempting tlie animals by showing it to 
them.* The same indrridual assures me also that 
since ht& return to England he has adopted the same 
practice, mixing Salt with his own stacks of hay, and 
with the mashes to his horses,^ and constantly with the 
same benefit. 

That horses, sheep, and cattle, would derive benefit 
from Salt, might, indeied, be imagined from observing the 
great desire they discover for it, and which manifests itself 
in every country where this mineral substance lies within 
their reach.t This is certainly the case, and in the 
Appendix many undeniable examj^es will be given to 
support the opinion.^ Several most curious facts, that 
were stated by a very respectable member of the House 
of Commons, to prove the salubrious efiects of Salt 
upon these animals, may also be seen in the Appendix.]] 

It cannot then be doubted that Salt, when judiciously 
administered to live stock, assists theirdigestion, preserves 
them from disease,! and improves their conditicm ; and 
from the evidence to be hereafter adduced, it will appear 
that the milk and butter produced from those cows 
which have Salt given to them is more abundant,* and 
never acquires that turnip- flavourt which is generally 
8o predominant in the milk and butter from those cows 
which are kept upon turnips without Salt It has like<> 
wise been proved, that Common Salt is a certain cure 

• See Appendix Nos. 4S and 64. f See Appendix Nos. 53 and ft5. 

fSee Appendix No. !• . ^ See Appendix Nos. 44, 48| &5» and 64. 

See Appendix Not. 73 and 75. 
f See Appendix Nos. 49, 51, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, and 75. 

• See Appeodiz Nos. 12, 49, and 61 f See Appendix Nos. 1, 55, 60, and 73. 
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fdrthe botts in horses^* ftnd is a Bpeci6e against the rot 
in sheep $t an4 that the wck>lj: is niaterially impro¥ed 
of such sheep as are fed with Salt. 

It is impo^sible^ I conceive, to read the great body of 
evidence which was delivered to the HcmonraUe the 
Board of TVade,§ and to the Committee of the House of 
Commons^ without being convinced that the benefits rcr 
suiting to the grazier aftd agriculturist, from the em^ 
ployment of Salt, must be great and important ; espe^ 
cially the evidence of John Christian Curwen, Esq. the 
representative in parliament for the city of Carlisle, who 
IS himself a large farmer and grazier, and who statod to 
the committee, that- upon a farm of one thousand 
pounds a«year, he cfould not estiniate the stnnual advan- 
tages, that niight fairly be c±pected from the free use of 
Salt, at less than three hundred pounds. | 

If the benefits and profitsr arising from the um^strained 
nsb of Salt in agriculture be so various and comsiderable, 
how comes it to pass, it may be asked, that its employe 
ihent has not been utiiversltl throughout Great Britain ? 
Yki^iotis reasons may be assigned for this; amongst others^ 
we may stat6 the nnwillingDess which frtrmers in general 
etince, especially the Jower class, to walk out of the old 
beaten path of tiieirforefiitheps; the want c£ directioni» 
how to make use of Salt for the puipoaes under coqu- 
deration ; the enortnous duty upon the wrtide itself; 
and, perhaps, above all others, next to the price, the 
many vexatious regulations to be observed before a re- 
mission of any part of the duty eoUld be obtained. 

Let jis take one case as an instance of these trouble- 

• S^ Appendix No. 42. -f See Appendix Not. 47, 60, 6S, 74, and 79. 

t See Appendix No8.46,50,55,aod60. § See Appeodiz Nos. 66^ 67, 6S, &c 
I See Appeodiz ^o, 75. 
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I 

some obstructions. By an act of parliandent passed in 
the 57th year of George the 3rd, it was enacteil that the 
farmer might receive Salt for the purpose of mixii^ with 
the food of sheep or cattle, at the reduced duty of fiye 
shillings per bushel, or ten shillings per cwt. such Salt 
to be employed only and for no other purpose than feed- 
ing sheep or cattle ; but before any such Salt could be 
obtained, it was necessary to give a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Excise, in the penalty of six times the full 
duty upon such Salt ; and no farther quantity of Salt 
could be obtained, however much the cattle, after being 
long accustomed to it, might require its use, until the 
bond given -on the delivery of every prior quantity 
should be discharged. 

It was also enacted that before such bond could be 
* discharged, a certificate must be given, declaring the 
whole of such Rock Salt to have been used and con- 
sumed in mixing with the food of sheep or cattle, and 
for no other purpose whatever ; and that no such certi- 
ficate should discharge any such bond, unless the col- 
lector of excise should, upon enquiry, be satisfied of 
the truth thereof, and should underwrite the same upon 
the said certificate* The act declared also, that if such 
certificate should not be signed and delivered to such 
collector before the expiration of thirteen months from 
the time of the bond being given, or should in any 
respect be false, or any of the Salt should be consumed 
in any other manner than in feeding sheep or cattle^ the 
penalty of the bond should be forfeited. 

Under such penalties and restrictions,* is it at all 

« See Appendix Nos* 76 and 77. 
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surprising that Salt has not been more generally em- 
ployed for the purposes above enumerated ; especially 
when it is recollected that even, under all these disad- 
vantages, the farmer could not use a single bushel of 
Salt for curing his hay, for steeping his seed-wheat, or 
lor manuring his land, until he had paid the enormous 
duty of thirty pounds per ton, which of itself amounted 
to a prohibition ? v 

I have, however, great pleasure in being able to con- 
gratulate you that an act passed both Houses of Par- 
liament on the fiflh of June last, to repeal the most vex- 
atious of these restrictions, and to impose a low duty 
upon such Rock Salt as should be hereafter delivered 
for any purpose of agriculture^ as well as for feeding 
sheep or cattle. 

Under this act of parliament. Salt may now be had 
at the reduced duty of two shillings and sixpence per 
bushel^ or five shillings per cwt** for any of the follow- 
ing purix>ses, viz. for mixing with the food of sheep or 
cattle ; for steeping seed-corn ; for preserving hay ; or 
for manuring land ; and no bond is required to be given, 
nor any sureties as heretofore, for the faithful employ- 
ment of the Salt so obtained. And although the farmer 
must give a certificate that he has consumed the Salt in 
the way the act directs, it is not necessary that time 
should be lost, as heretofore, while the collector makes 



' * Rock Salt Is not worth more tluiD ten or twelve shilliags per toa at the pits 
of Nortliwich, and it may be pot on b<»aril a femel on the canal for about fife 
•billings per ton more. Persons may be supplied witb any quantity of Salt on the 
best terms* and agreeably to the regulations of the late act of parliament, by 
applying to Mr. William Home, a respectable and public spirited merchant In 
Liferpool, who has lately been elected an honorary member of the Board of 
Agriculture in London, for his zeal in promoting agricultural experiments with 
Rock Salt. See Appendix Noi. 88 and 39. 
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enquiries to satisfy himself of the trutfi of the allcgatiinis 
in . the certificate^ but he is bound to accept the same 
when presented^ and the farm^ is entitled to receive a 
further supply of Salt immediately. 

By this important act of parliament, the fiurmer it 
also allowed to remove any part of such Salt to, anodiec 
fiirm, or to sell it to a neighbouring farmer for the pw* 
poses a£>resaid ; and notwithstanding the penalty on a 
firanuluieni misapplication of the Salt is fixed by this, act 
at forty shillings the bushel, or at one hundred pomids^ 
according to the determination of the person who shall 
sue for the same, still the act contains a proviso, that the 
penalty may be mitigated by a justice of the peace to 
one-fourth part thereof. 

Such are the alterations which have been made in the 
laws respecting the use of Rock Salt in agriculture ; and. 
it does appear to me that every farmer who has it in his 
power to purchase Salt should immediately procure a. 
quantity, and make such experiments upon his land and 
with his live stock as shall appear to him to be most, 
likely to increase the quantity and value of his produce^ 
I am extremely anxious that a great number of agricul- 
turists should immediately enter upon these eiq;>eriments, 
because, in my estimation, this Concession of the legis- 
lature b the greatest boon that the government has ever 
offisred to the acceptance of the landed interest of this 
country; and if the occupiers of the land, after the. 
late extraordinary exertions of the select Committee of 
the House of Commons for their benefit, should discover, 
an indiflferenceor disinclination to accept of the proffered 
gif);, those interested persons wh^ are enemies to the total 
repeal of the laws relating to Salt will avail themselves 
of this circumstance as an argum^it against the advocates 
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lor the repeal ; and the whole of the late Salt laws will 
soon be re-enacted in all their original force and seventy ^' 
Whereas, if experiments were very generally instituted 
throughout the country, I doubt not but the fanners 
would ^oon become so fully convinced of the valu^ of 
Salt for the various purposes of husbandry, that a general 
appKcation woqM be made to parliament for a total re- 
j^al of all the laws relating to Salt ; and such a petition 
as this would be irresistible. The agriculturist and 
manu&cturer would then be empowered to dig Rock Salt 
with as much freedom as they can now dig sand, or raised 
coal; and the various national benefits which would 
result therefrom would be more numerous and important 
than could easily be enumerated. 

llaving addressed you at much greater length than I 
at first intended, all that remains for me now is, that I 
should give a few necessary cautions and directions to 
such of my readers as may determine to adopt thef 
practice which has been recommended in the foregoing 
pages. 

In the first place, I am desirous of remarking that no 
land can be said to be fruitful which is entirely exhausted 
of carbonaceous matter ; therefore, ;f it were possible for 
an estate to be so worn out by successive cropft that little 
or no carbon remained in the soil, it is not likely that 
Salt alone wouM restore it to its original fertility. I con- 
sider also that the land which contains most carbon will 
derive most benefit from the application of Salt. But 
the safest way foi? a farmer to proceed is to use his Salt 
sparingly at first, and in all cases to leave a small portion 
of the same land without Salt, so that the real effects 
produced by the Salt may be, by comparison, in every 
instance, self-evident and palpable. 
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A fariliei' who does not wish bis land to lie fellow/ 

ought, undoubtedly, to use too little rather thin toO 

much Salt ; because a very abundant dressing <^ this 

saline mineral substance might render the land^ for one 

year at least, absolutely barren.+ We read in scripture 

of the '^ Valley of Salt," where David smote the Syrian*^ 

which in all probability was an extent of low laiul that 

had been rendered barren by an influx of salt^atev^ 

Ifi one of the very early numbers of the Philosophical 

Transactions is an account of a valley of the smitie kind 

lieiir Aleppo ; and the late Dr. Birownrigg icktto that 

there is a vast desert on the frontiers of Ruaaiay toWaida 

CrimTartary^ which, in ootilequeDCe of a raperabMdr 

ance c^ Salt, has become to absolute^ sterile^ that for' 

the space of mai^ miles neither tree nor herb growa 

upon it. 

This reminds me of aeircumstance of primaiy import, 
ance to all those who obtain Sah under the r^latioaa 
c^the late act of parliament. This act ei\}oin» that the 
Salt shall be delivered in liimpa of twafaty pounds eaqh 
or upwards; consequently the whole of sueh Salt 
must be broken before it can be used with any ad- 
vanti^, for wherever Salt is accumulated upon land^ 
it nfiist inevitably destroy all vegetation that hea beneath 
it4 Now it has occurred to me that tho'e is a possibi- 
lity, from the carelessness of a labourer, of its being 
sometimes spread upon the land without beii^ properly . 
broken; and I am decidedly of opinion, that wherever a 
lump of Rock Salt falls, whether upon arable or pasture 
land, it must do mischief. My advice therefore is, that 

• See Appendix Neib SSt 8St and SS* f See Appendix No. 66. 

t See Appendix lloi« S?, 33, 4^, and dd. 
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the proprietor of a farm, when he receives a parcel of 
Rock Salt, should make a point of having the wholC; 
of it ground, or reduced to a powder nearly as fine as 
common table Salt, and passed through a sieve of the 
requimte Jineness, before he allows any of it to be laid 
upon the ground. Rock Salt is not a hard substance : 
it may easily be crushed and divided as much as is 
necessary £3r any of these purposes. 
' As to the quantity of Salt which it will be adviseable 
to use for the respective crops, and upon the different 
kinds C(f land, this will be best learnt by a perusal of the 
several testimonials and other documents which will be 
found in the Appendix.* But the best way of all others, 
for asceHaining this point would be for every agriculturist . 
to depend upon the. results of his own experiments. f ; 
To this end, I would advise him to institute a set of ex-; 
peritiient&.upon every distinct species of grain which he 
is in the prsictice of cultivating, as well as upon his pas- . 
.ture land,4: and to keep a register of every minute, cir- , 
cUmstance attending each of these trials. 

A large kitchen garden,^ wherever there is one . at- 
tached to a farm-house, would in some cases be the most . 
appropriate ^)ot for such experiments ; as this would be 
more under the immediate eye of the proprietor, and the . 
experiments being upon a small scale, would be attended . 
with little or no expense. The circumstance of an agri- 
culturist being now empowered to divide the Salt which . 
he shall obtain by permit, among as many of the neigh- , 

f See Appendix Nos. 16, 85» and 35. f See Appendix Nos. 19 and 91 . 

X The Risht Honoorable Sir Jolin Sinclair, Baronet, lateljp pablished a series 
of-fiileen distinct experiments, whicli he is desirous of having tried by farmers, 
as bttt calculated to ascertain the advantam of using Salt in agriculture ;. and be 
distributed the paper gratis. This Talaable sheet, which may be obtained at the 
Boaid of Agriculture, is well dcierving the attenUon of all practical men. 

\ See Appendix No. 2T. 
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bouring fapmerB as he may think fit, is extremely hyodr- 
able to such circumscribed experiments, and will be very 
gratifying to those who may wish to satisfy themselves 
of the value of Common Salt, and yet would not like to 
incur the risk of buying a large parcel solely for th^r 
own use. And as the late act allows the use of Salt in 
agriculture^ as well as for feeding cattle, this affordf a 
; large scope lor it& consumption. 



Few Farmers or Graziers, I flatter myself, will read 
^he foregoing pages, and the Appendix, without feeUng 
vsome desire to improve their own estates, and increase the 
value of their live stock by the use of Salt ; but should 
there be any who are incapable of feeling a desire fw 
improvement, I trust there are^ on the other hand, 
mtny country gentlem^i, and enlightened agrieultiinsts, 
who rejoice in ev«y opportunity of oontributii^ towvds 
the national improvement of Great Britain,' and who 
will ^itertain the subject frcmi priiK^ijfrfes of pure pa^ 
triotism. 

It was the opinion of Aristotle, ^^ that the cultivatioii 
of the land is favourable to liberty.** And a writer of 
more modem times remarks, ^^ that well ordered mo- 
narchies are most frequently found in highly cultivated 
and fruitful countries." There was an adage formerly 
in vogue, that *^ fields covered with ears of com are the 
sources of victories." *^ The Sardinians," says the Pre- 
sident Montesquieu, " were formerly very rich; and 
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Aviekeus^ to famed for his love of agrieidture^ was their 
law-^ver. But the Carthagenians beocmiing their mas- 
tert^ destroyed erery thing poper for the Rourishment 
of man^ and forbade the cultivati<m of the lands upon 
pain of death.** The state consequently foil into decay^ 
and for ages became the prey of a variety of conquerors. 
What is most remarkably however^ is^ that even to 
this day the greatest part of the Island of Sardinia 
remains an uncultivated barren waste. 

To this deplorable state of things the Chinese 
dominions afford a striking contrast.* ^* The ancient 
£mperors of China," says Montesquieu, '* were not 
conquerors. The first thing they did to aggrandize 
themselves gave the highest proof of their wisdom. 
They raised from beneath the wat^« (or rather, they 
recovered from the sea) two of the finest provinces of the 
empire. These owe their existence to the labour of 
man ; and it is the inexpressible f<ntility of these two 
provinces which has given Europe such ideas of the 
fdiaty of this vast coufitry."* And, from the united 
testunony of travelers, we |iave reason to bdieve diat 
every part o( this extmisive empire is constantly pre- 
served in the highest possible state of cultivation; 
whereasj in England and Wales alone, there are upwards 
of seven millions of acres of waste land, which have 
been for ages, and still continue to be, of little or no 
benefit to the community.*!* 

The greatest obstacle to the cultivation of these lands 
is the want of manure, there being at present a great 
insufficiency for the lands which are already enclosed.]: 
Let the use of Rock Salt, however, become general in 

• Sec Appendix No. 30. t See Appendix Nos. 29 and 30. 

t See Appendix Nos. 25, 26, and 28. 
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agricultare, atld this deficiency will in a gres^ measure 
be supplied. Every opulent farmer will then have the 
means within his reach of putting the whole* of hjis 
farm into the most desirable state of improvement ; so 
much so^ that it would soon be considered disgraceful 
for ^any agriculturist to allow a single rood of land belong-^ 
ihg to his estate to remain uncultivated. This would 
prepare the way for the enclosure of those vast tracts of 
common land which we perceive in every quarter of the 
United Kingdom ; and the alteration which this would 
make in the face of the country^ to say nothing of th* 
increase of its inhabitants^ may be more easily conceived 
than described. 

Had our ancestors be^n totally inattentive to the tm'- 
provement of agriculture, the greatest part of GteiA 
Britain would still have been covered with wood ; and in 
like inaniier, had it not been for the progress of civilir 
zation, and the desire of improvement, the finest pro- 
vinces of France and Germany would still have been 
overshadowed by the Hercynian forest, which, in the 
time of Julius Caesar, extended from the borders of 
Alsatia and Switzeriand, over the greatest part of Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Transylvania, and was said to be 
sixty days journey in length and nine in breadth. 

'^ Agriculture,** said the late amiable Mr. Hollinshead, 
^^ is the most certain source of domestic riches. Where 
it is neglected, whatever wealth may be imported firom 
abroad, poverty and misery will abound at home. Such 
is and ever will be the fluctuating state of trade and ma- 
nufactures, that thousands of people may be in full 
employment to-day, and in beggary to-morrow. This 

UUL-JUIM^ .... ■ -■ ■ —»- 

* See Appendix No. S5. 
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can never happen totlK>8e who cultivate the ground* 
Th^ can eat the fruits of their labour^ and can always 
by industry obtain^ at least, the necessaries of life." 
. However true these observations may be, thank God 
the times in which we live are propitious to every kind 
<^ improvement ; ^ the progress of sci^dce, as well as 
to the advancement of the arts ; and the spirit of enquiry 
which is abroad throughout the kingdom, will, I trust, 
induce many hundred intelligent agriculturists to attend 
seriously to the important points upon which I have 
addressed you. 

Allow me to add, that I am confident those of you 
who fed any sdidtude upon tlie sulgect, cannot mpre 
eflfectually consult your own interests, or tiiose of 
the community at large, than by entering immediately 
upon such experimental researches as are best suited to 
yom respective situations and convenience, as your suc- 
cess, whatever it may be, will be equally conducive to 
individual and national prosperity. 
Iam,Gentiemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

SAMUEL PARKE8. 

GOSWEIX^TRECT, 

. Loudon, Feb. »| 1819* 
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APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS FROM ANCIENT WRITERS 

ON THE £MPU>TMENT OF COMMON SALT IN AGAICULTUREr 

AND IN FEEDING CATTLE. 



I. Plint, the naturalist, seems to have known Bttle* or no-* 
thing of the use of Salt in agriculture ; but he was well aware 
of its virtues in feeding cattle. ^^ Herds of cattle," says he, 
*^b(»ng covetous of a salt pasture, give a great d€»l more milk, 
and the same is much more agreeable in trie making of cheese, 
than where there is no such saline ground." Pliny^s Nat. Hht. 
book 91, chap. 7. 

S. John Glauber, an eminent chemist of Amsterdam^ wIiq 
published several esteemed works on the practice of chemistiy 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, was so thoroughly con-> 
vinced of the eccmomy of using Salt as a manure^ that he obtained 
a patent from the government of the United States of Holland 
fi>r the sole disposal of the privilege of applying this valuable 
mineral to the barren lands in that countrv. The following 
brief extracts firom his work, entitled " The Prosperity o/ 
Qermany^^ will be sufficient for our present purpose. 
. ^ Salts of no great cost are to be had in vast quantity, with 
which, com being macerated, and sown in barren lands, and in 
such as are not dunged, doth come to perfect maturity : and this 
Ihave tried not omy once, but oftentimes; and have also pro- 
posed to bring it into public use in these united pisovinces : to 
which end the most Supreme Orders, general and provincial, 
have granted me a privilege or patent for many years ; whereby 
it is rorbidden to sow or ]^ant barren, sandy* ground afler this 
kind of way without my consent. The main basis of tl^ knack 
lies in Sea-Salt, which may be plentifiiUy had in these places, 
to &tten~ lean and dry ground vnth instead of dung." English 
TransloHon in folio, London, 1689, page 388. 

S. John Jonston, a learned Polish naturalist and phyucian, 
who travelled over every kingdom of Europe, and was esteemed 
everywhere by the learned, has an entire chapter on Common 
Salt, in which he writes thus : " Also fields, whereupon Salt 
is sprinkled, become fruitfid by it, as experience makes good. 
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It destroys worms in animals." Jonston's History of ^Ak^ 
wmiderjui Things of NatureJ^ The English translation, folmc^^ 
Londcm, 1657, page M. 

4. Grenrase Markham, a learned writer in the reigns of Janm^-s 
the First and Charles the First, who was equally noted for hi9 
duU in many foreign languages^ and for his knowledge of time \ 
various branches of agriculture, published a great variety ^^ 
treatises on the management of land^f and closed his aOTicuI— 
tund labours by the puolication of a work entitled ^^ Markham'^ 
Farewell to Husbandry ^'* in which the following passages occar- 
^^ If you be neeruntoany part of the sea^coast, thence fetch ^eat 
store of the salt-sand, and with it cover your ground which hatb 
beene formerly plowed and hackt, allowing unto every acre oF 
ground threescore or fourscore Tiill bushels of sand, which is a 
very good and competent proportion ; and this sand, thus laid, 
shall be very well spread and mixed among the other broken 
eaxth. And herein is to be noted, that not any other sand but 
the salt is good or available for this puipose, because it is the 
brine and s^tnesse of the same which breedeth this fertility and 
fruitfulness in the earth, choaking the growth of all weeds, and 
giving strength, vigor, and comfort, to ^1 kind of grain or pula^ 
or any firuit of better nature." 

^' Now methinks I hear it objected, what if the ground do 
lye so farre within the land, that there is no salt-sand within 
many score miles of it, how then shall I make good my barren 
earth ? To this I answer, that albeit this s^t sea-sand be of 
infinite good and necessary use, inriching grounds wonderfully 
much; but if your ground lye much within land, and ferre from 
the sea, then to every acre of land you shall take two bushels of 
very diy bay-salt, and in such manner as you sow your wheat 
you shall sow this salt upon the ground; then immeaiately after 
the sowing of the salt you shau sow your wheat, which wheat 
would be thus prepared before you sow it. The day before you . 
are to sow your grain, you shall take bay-salt and water, and 
mixing them together, make a brine so strong that it will bear 
an egge ; then put the wheat you are to sow into that brine, 
and let it steep therein till the next day ; then drain it from the 
brine and so sow it ; and no doubt but you shall find a marvellous 
great increase thereby. Neither is the thing itself without good 

* He also publUbed a " Natural History of Birds, Fishes, Quadrupeds,'' fte. 
In 16639 foli<> ; also a work upon the Hebrew and. Greek FMival8» io \Wi\ and 
some Tolnnes upon other «ubjeett. 

i Mafkham, in 1616, published '* Liebault's La Mnison rasti^ne/' or tbeG««»- 
try fwsm^ which sometime afterwards was translated Into Bneliih by Dr. Snridt. 
Besides this, he printed a book eaUtled *• Cheapeand geod Hmliaiidcie t alto the 
Use and Profit of Bees, the manner of fish-ponds, and the takloj of all softs 
of Fish.*' LoDdoo, 1656. Another thin ouarto, entitied «* The inrichmeiit of 
the Weald of Kent, or a Direction for Uic true ordering and mamrtog all the 
Groundt within the Wealds of Kent and Sussex," LeadoUi 1660* Aid aevtial 
ether works, which were held in great cbtimation. 
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and 8litNigt)robability<rf* mtich mcie^fie, and plrai|rth £>r the 
betleriii(( or all maaiier of arable gnmads ; ftir there u nothi^ 
which kiUeth weeds, quicks, aiid other offences of the grouiK^ 
so miidi as saltaess." 

In chapter Y. entitled <^of the ordering of all barren clays 
that are ovep*ran with ling or heath," after ffivtnff directionshow 
to nuke and dress the kiMl, he adds, *^ And if the ground haye 
been sanded (with salt sea-sand) you may sow your feed-wheat 
simply of itself, without any doubt of the plentifiill incr^se 
thereof; but if it have not been sanded, then you shall not only 
steep your seed in brine, but al^ you shall mixe your seed 
with tiay-salt, and so sow it into tne ground." 

In the chapter which treats of the method of recovering such 
land as has been rendered sterile by the overflow of sea-water, 
Mr« Markham writes thus : 

^' In all my former relations, touching the bettering of ground, 
I do apply, as one of my chiefest ingredients, salt-sand, salt- 
weeds, sfut-water, salt-brine, ashes,^ and many other things of 
salt nature, as- indeed all the manures and n^arles whatsoever 
must either have a sal^ quality in them, or they cannot produce 
fruitfulnesse ; so that it might be argued, if Salt be the occasion 
of fruitfulness and increase, then there cannot be much hurt 
done by these overflowed of the s^lt-water, that it should rather 
adde a fitttenin^nd enriching to the ground, than any way to 
impoverish it* jSut experience shews us tlv^ contrary, and that 
there is nothing more noisome lecndT pestilent to the earth than 
the superabumtanee and too great excess of saltnesse, &c.** 

In the chapter on enriching of barren grounds for the ^wth 
of hemp and flax, he directs first to plough it, ^Hhen with the 
«alt8ea-4Kind you shall sand it very plentifully, but if that be 
not lo be ffiotten, and you be very well assured of the natural 
richness of the earth, you shall then sand it with the be^t red 
sand you can find near unto you ; and upon every acre of ground 
you thus sand with firesh sand, you shall sow three bushels of 
bay-salt, and then plough up agam the earth, sand and salt to^ 
gether, which should be done about the latter end of the yeare, 
as after Michaelmas, and so let the ground rest till seed-time, at 
which time you shall bring sea-weeds to your hemp land, and 
cover it all over with the same, and then you shall plough it 
again, burying the weeds within the earth. As for the weeding 
of this ground you shall not respect it at all, for it xdUput up 
no m^*^ 

In the chapter on veimin, Mr. M^kham says. ^' The pext 
great devourers of grain are i>i«nires or ants, which, although 
It be but a little creature, yet it is so laboursome, that the grain 
which they carry away or destroy amounteth to a great quantity. 
If you manure your com lands with aslies or salt sand, yon 
shall be well assured it will never breed pismires." 
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5. Sir Hugh Piatt, a writer of some eminence in the lime of 
Oliyer Cromwell, states it to be his opinion that it is Salt which 
makes all seeds to flourish and grow ; and that no dung whidi 
is laid on barren ground could any way enrich the same, if it 
were not for the salt in it/' see his Jewell House of art and 
nature J*^ Folio, London, 1653, chapter 104. Some other ex- 
tracts from this curious yolume have already been given in the 
foregoing letter, page 17. 

6* Mr. Christopher Packe, the translator of the works of John 
Rudolph Glauber, and an eminent chemist of the seventeenth 
century, speaks very decidedly of the virtues of Common Salt 
in agnculture. Having made some observations on Mr. Glau- 
ber's processes for mixing lime and Salt, he proceeds to give the 
following directions respecting the mode of^ applying the Salt, 
which are quaint enough, but I shall give them in his own 
words. 

*' The lime," says he, "must be spread upon the ground where 
no rain can come to it, till it slake itself by the air, and fall into a 
powder. Of this powder you are to take four hundred weight to 
one hundred weight of any Common Foul Salt, which is too 
impure for the use of the kitchen, where such may be had, 
otherwise Clean Salt (for that will be cheaper than dung) : the 
Salt and lime are to be well mixed, and then moistened with 
such a quantity of water as will bring the lime and Salt mixed 
to the consistency of a stiff mortar. Of this mass balls are to be 
made about the bigness of ones fist, and laid under a shed or 
hovel to dry ; being dried, they are to be burnt in a kiln as lime 
is, so that the balls may be red hot for an hour at least.* When 
the balls are burat^ tliey are to be again placed upon a floor 
under a shed or hovel where they may be exposed to the air, Im# 
kept free from the rain, and if you break them with a clodbeater 
presently, the air will the sooner act upon them, and cause 
them again to fall into a powder, which powder may then be 
carried out and spread, or rather sowed out of a seedlety thittker 
or thinner as the land shall require ; which joining itself witk 
the earth, is again attracted by the seed when it is sown, whose 
growth is thereby swiftly promoted, and its multiplication much 
augmented*" 

7. The great Lord Bacon, who flourished early in the seven* 
, teenth century, having noticed the advantages which the fiirmers 
of Cornwall, Devon, and other maritime counties, derived from 
the firee use of sea«sand, which upon those coasts chiefly consists 
of broken shells impregnated with salt-water, declares that the 
best manure next to marie is sea-sand, which no doubt (says 

• This direction for bumiog the mixture ma; have been consistent enough wUli 
the ptevalent notions of the time, but the Salt would doubUess be equally effica- 
cious fvithoHt that operation. 
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kts Lordship) obtaineth a special virtue by the salt water, 
and coacludes by affirming that -Salt is the first rudiment of 
life.— iVii^. Hist Cent. 6, Sxp. 696. 

8. The eminent Mr. Evelyn, in his discourse on the effects of 
the overflowings of the river Nile, asserts, that " Salt is the vigour 
and close of all things ; the first and last of all elemental bo- 
dies ; the quid divinum, and original of all fecundity."— 
Philosophical Discourse of the Earth, page 103, S^c. ^ 

9. Thecelebrated Anthony De Leuwenhoek, who was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, in nis observations on the storm which 
happened in the year ITOi, when many of the banks of Holland 
were broken down and the country overflowed, addresses him- 
self to his countrymen in the following manner : — " There are 
some," says he, '* that afiirm, that the scattering of this salt 
water by the storm will do a gnmt deal of harm to the fruits of 
the eartn ; but, for my part, 1 am of a quite different opinion, 
for I believe that a little Salt spread over the surface of the 
earth, especially where it is heavy clay ground, does render it 
exceedingly fruitful ; and so it would be if the sand of the sea 
were made use of for the same purpose." — Philosophical 
Transactions^ No. 289. The year following, the Dutch had the 
largest crops of grass and of com that luid been known foi^ 
many years before. 

• 10. In the Philosophical Transactions, is a memoir by the 
Archbishop of Dublin on the manuring of lands in the coun- 
ties of .Londonderry and Donnegall, in Ireland, with sand and 
shells from the sea-shore, from which I extract the following 
passages. Treating of boggy., land, he says : — " The turf is 
nothing but the product of vegetables, which rotting, there 
remains only the earthy parts : now shells being chiefly salt, 
the salt incoiporates with the sulphur of the plants, and renders 
them fit for the vegetation of new plants, which fiirther appears 
from this, viz. — that thpse shells which have been under the 
salt-water are much better than such as lie dry on the strands. 
Some thousands of acres have been improved by these shells, 
and what formerly was not worth a groat per acre is now worth' 
four shillings. I^me years ago they made lime of the shells, 
and manured their lands with it, but a poor man, who, fi*om 
laziness or poverty, had not provided to make lime, threw the 
shells unbumt on his land, and his crop proved as good as his 
neighbours, and the second and third crop better ; and all took • 
the hint, and have used them so ever since. Where shells are : 
not to be procured, sea-wrack or sea-sand supply the want."— 
Philosophical Trans. No. 314. 

II. Soon afler the formation of the Royal Society, Dr. Bury 
delivered a memoir, containing an account of the manuring of 
land in Devonshire with sea-sand, which is inuch to our pur- 
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pose« ^^Salt/' says he« ^^ quickens deftd knd, and is us^d in 
the aouth-^west part of that county, which would otherwise be the 
barrenest, but is now the richest part thereof. The inhabitants 
go as far as the sea will permit them at lowest ebb, take the 
sand in bags, and carry it on horseback fourteen miles into the 
country, and spread it on the land, thereby improving it both 
for corn and grass. Crude Salt alone, it strewed upon the 
ground, does not improve but corrode it ; the Sea-Salt is too 
stronff and active of itself unless mixed with lime — ^how to 
mix them, Glauber directs." — Philosophical Trans, No. 316. 

19. Dr. Cox, in his memoir, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions^ on the manuring land with sea-sand, writes thus : 
^^ The effect tt usually produces where much of thiis sand is used, 
is, that the seed is much and the straw little. I have seen, 
says he, ^' in such a place good barley, where the ear has been 
equal in length with tne straw it grew on. After the com is cut, 
tlus grass, though it be but short, yet as to feeding, giving good 
creams, plenty of milk, and all other good purposes, tar ex- 
ceeding the longer grass, where less sand is used."— if^At- 
losophu:al Trans, abridged^ vol. li. page 730* 

IS Dr.Plott, the author of the topo^phical histories of 
Staffinrdshire, Oxfordshire, &g* when treating of the hudbaadry 
of his own time^ says : — ^^ At Nantwich they yearly brine their 
fields, fiY>m which they find a more profitable return than fipom 
any soil or dung."— ivlorf. Hist, folio, page 39. 



EXTRACTS FROM MORE MODERN WRITERS ON THE 
trSE OF SALT IN AGRICULTURE. 

14. ^^ I am well assured from a Scotch gentleman, that ihey 
have long used Salt in that part of Ghreat Britain, always sowing 
tea or twelve buahek by hand of their coarse Salt on an acre oi 
young green wheat, sometime in November, December, J»- 
nuary, or February, it being, firom the several accounts wluch I 
have had of it^ very effectual in the hilling of tender zoeeds 
amongst com, yet at the same time cherishing the com; and 
though it does not add altogether to the bulk or height of the 
straw, yet it does much to the goodness and plumpness of the 
gmin. And whoever has been curious in their remarks abroad 
will find that it is the usual practice of the Milanese to sow 
Salt on their pastures, as I have been informed by one who has 
sold great quantities for that purpose ; as also by a merchant of 
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I^iverpool, who is #ell acquainted with that trade, who affiiins 
that the finest crops they have of hemp and flax amongst the 
Dantzickers and others, who raise those commodities in those 
countries, are firom lancls on which Salt is strewed." The Prae-^ 
Heal Husbandman^ Octavo, London, 1733, vol. i. page 48« 

15. " Salt certainly sweetens the grass much ; and it may on 
all such occasions be mixed with a proper quantity of dung, 
ivhich is more sulphureous than Salt, and will make grass 
shoot away much faster than any other manure. Lime in its 
own nature makes grass sour^ but when mixed with Salt, that 
acidity will be taken SLVfsj.^^'^Practical Hmbandmany vol, i. 
page 57. 

16. ^^ As to the proportion of Salt to be used on land, it ought 
to be according to the nature of it ; cold, wet, clayey land re- 
quiring more, and loose soft land, though it be poor, requiring 
less. Again, the proportion of Salt ought to be either more or 
leas, according to the crops of grass or grain you would improve. 
For cold, wet, and spewy land, ten loads of dung, six of earthy 
apd eight bushels of ^alt, per acre. 

^ ^^ For lean, hungry, sandy land, fourteen loads of pond-earth,, 
six loads of dung, and six bushels of Salt per acre when em- 
ployed for com and grazing. 

^' For meadow land, fourteen or fifteen loads of dung, five 
bushels of Salt, and four of pond-earth, the quantity of each to 
be altered according to the quality of the ground.'* Practical 
Husbandmany London, 1738, page 59. 

17. "Thus have I made out what I proposed, viz. : that every 
acre of land in England which wants to be improved, may be 
done ten or twelve shillings an acre cheaper by Salt than any 
other way. Suppose then, that out of the forty millions of acres 
of land which are calculated to be in England and Wales, there . 
is but one-eighth part, which is five miflions, to be improved 
every year ; and ttiat^ne-half of those five mOlions may be ma- 
nured by some other manure, there yet remains two miUions add 
a half to be done by Salt still ; which, reckoning the savings at 
ten shillings per acre only, (the expenses bein^ about the same) 
comes to one million two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
which, if the old proverb .be tme, that so much saved is so much 
earned^ then that sum is a real addition to the landed interest 
of Britain ; and this calculation is not at all disagreeable to 
what is affirmed by some Cornish and Devonshire men, when 
they say that the money laid out in salt sea-sand, for the im- 
provement of lands in those two counties, comes to thirty- two 
thousand pounds per annum.*' Practical Husbandman^ vol. i. 
page 63. 

18. " On watering meadows with a solution of Salt, we are 
directed to make a large pit about twenty or thirty feet square. 
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and five or six feet deep, more or less, as there will be occasion, 
in die method tan or salt pits are made, and put therein ten or 
twelve bushels of salt, and as much of lime, soot, or any other 
ingredient of that kind, and, having a pump near at hand, or 
some conduit or spring of water, nil tne pit up by degrees, at 
first to three or four feet high, letting the ingredients dissolve in 
the water, by being there twenty^ur hours at least, stirring 
them sometimes about, and after that, by dipping in of the fin- 
ger it will be found whether the water is salt enough (as near. as 
you can to the strength of sea-water) : if it is not sufficient, then 
may be added a reasonable quantity more of the above moi- 
tioned materials ; but if it be too salt, then more water may be 
poured in till it is just right and fit for use ; and being possessed 
of a moving pump or a skip, pump the water into a hogshead, 
with a leather pipe, and a watering rose at the end of it, just as 
is practised in watering the streets in Liondon, and so (navinff 
the hogshead placed on a roll) may both meadows and com land 
be watered to a good advantage." Practical Husbandman^ 
vol. i. page 74. 

19. ^^To shew an acquaintance of mine the effects and ad« 
vantages of Salt properly applied to v^etables, I made the fi>l- 
lovring experiment, in an extreme diy summer, upon a bare 
piece of pasture land, out of which the cattle were all taken 
for want of grass: I marked four places with stakes, each of 
which I watered nine nights successively, in the following 
manner t — the first with ^ring water alone, to the quantitvof 
a gallon ; the second with the same quantity of water, adaing 
an ounce of common salt ; the third and fourth vrith the same 
quantity, mixing the water in the third place with two ounces 
of salt ; and that in the fourth with three ounces, which pro* 
duced the following difierent effects. 

The grass in the second place grew more and of a darker 
ffreen tbn that in the first ; in the third, it only grew by spots, 
K>r part of it viras killed where the greatest quantity of vnater 
fell, and the fourth was quite brown for a greater compass than 
the third ; by which it appeared that an ounce of salt in a gal- 
lon of crater had a better efifect than the water had fdone ; and 
that three ounces of Salt, mixed with a gedlon of vrater, vras 
more than the grass could immediately receive ; but the fourth 
d[ace in the ensuing spring vms the most fertile of them idL'*— 
Treatise of Fruit Treesy by Thoe. Hitt, 8vo. Third Edition, 
London, 1768, page 17. • 

20 " Soib which are subject fo the grub, and must be ferti- 
lized by common dung, which is a proper nest for the mother 
beetle to deposit its eggs, must be well impregnated vrith the 
brine of dissolved salt, after the dung is first cut up : two large 
hogsheads of salt will make brine enough for a dung pan of fifty 
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feet square. This cure for the grub is a kte discovery, for which 
I am obliged to a judicious planter, and which I have tried with 
success." — From an Essay on Plantership by Samuel Martin^ 
Esq. of Antigua. 

SI. ^^ Having tried Salt upon a small scale on a sandy soil, 
I can assert sixteen bushels to be a proper quantity for one acre. 
It gradually advanced in its effects to sixteen, and as graduallv 
diminished to forty bushels when vegetation was destroyea. 
Twice only have I had an opportunity of buying a few tons of 
foul Salt, and used it both times on a barley tilth, sowing the 
Salt immediately after the barley. The event was perfectly satis- 
fitctoTT . The verdure of the spring exceeded any thing of the 
kind 1 ever saw ; and the ripened appearance was whiter by 
many shades than I ever beheld. N. JB. Salt is noxious both 
to weeds and vermin." R. Legrand, Esq. on ManureSy in 
the Annals of Agriculture^ vol. v. page 149. 

W. Some Extracts form a Pamphlet entitled *^ Hints to 
Country Gentlemen and Farmers, on the importance of using 
Salt as a general Manure." By the late John HolUnshead^ 
Esq. of Chorley. Srd edition, 1802. 

^' Salt," says Mr. HoUinshead, <^ will be foiind to be the 
cheapest, best, and most durable manure ever yet made use of: 
and for the readier distribution of this most excellent manure 
through the kingdom, the public and enterprising spirit of the 
nation has of late yeara provided very ample and cheap con- 
veyances to almost any part of the country, which the gentle- 
man and farmer can wisn, by means of the numerous navigable 
canals, which are either finished or projecting in almost every 
direction. Salt vDB,y be laid on the banks of the Staffordshire 
canal at fourteen shillings per ton : firom whence, bv means of 
the Oxfordshire Grand Junction, and other camds, it will with 
the greatest'easebe conveyed to any part of the south of England, 
at a very trifling additional expense. 

" Suppose a farmer to live twelve or fifteen miles distance firoro 
any canal, navigable river, or part of the sea-coast (which in gene- 
ral, perhaps, will be found to oe the greatest extent he can have to 
fetch it), from whence he can import Salt for the benefit of his 
lands ; even at that distance his team will fetch a load of Salt in 
one dav, say at the expense of ten shillings; and with that team 
he will convey home one ton of salt ; therefore, for fourteen 
sUUings, the original price of the Salt, five shillings (more or 
less) for the freight by the canal, river, &c. and ten shillings for 
the carriage home, be lays in his own field manure sufiicient for 
two acres and a half of land, at the small expense of one pound 
nine shillings. What a vast superiority, in point of expense, 
this would liave over all the manures now m use; for lime, 
dung, or marie, even where most plentiful, on account of their 
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great bulk* cost more in the single article of cartage, witboitf 
regard to the expense of buying, or digging for them, thai^ the 
ivhole charge of salt when laid upon the ^ound** Beside^ as 
so small a quantity of Salt in weight will serve for manuring 
lands, this is no inconsiderable recommendation, because on that 
account it may with ease be conveyed to the most roughy steep^ 
and mountainous parts of the country, to which the bulky and 
heavy manures now in use could not be carried, but with infinite 
labour, and at an expense far exceeding all the advantages to be 
expected from it." 

§S. '' That Common Salt is an excellent manure, experieuce, 
th^ most satisfactory of all evidences, clearly proves. It was 
used round Northwich, in Cheshire, as a manure, so long as foul 
Salt wa9i permitted duty free, with very great success." ' 

84. " Nothing in nature is so powerful as Salt, to meliorate 
and drain strong and stiff soils, and also to give moisture to diy 
ground: it is also a certain destruction to weeds and insects. 
msides its efficacy on corn and fallow grounds, its excellent qua- 
lities in giving luxuriance and salubrity to grass lands are pecu- 
liarly w<Hthy the attention of the grazier and breeder of cattle." 

25. " When a farmer intends to fallow a piece of ground, he 
c^eht first to sow it with such, a quantity of Salt as would be 
sumcient to destroy all vegetation, viz. forty bushels per acre ; + 
which, by cutting and dividing the viscous substances which are 
in the earthj would reduce it into a proper state to become fi)od 
fixr plants. The farmer must take notice, that this Salt is to be 
sown on the ground sometime before he begins to work his fill- 
lows with the plough (the autumn will be the most proper season)^ 
in order to give the Salt sufficient time to destroy the gi'ass and 
other roots upon it, before he begins to work it. The Salt being 
thoroughly mixed and incorporated with the soil, during the 
spring and summer following, whilst the land is on the plough, 
^U) by the time the seed is sown upon it, be reduced to that 
strength which is the most proper for effectually and vigorously 
f^fiisting and supporting vegetation while the seed is on the 
groii^nd, and such lands will be found to produce a crop superior 
tp those under any other mode of cultivation. 

^< This method of sowing the intended fiiUows with Salt will, 
tl^refore, serve very much to lessen the labour of the husband- 
mar^ in virorking his grounds ; for the tough and adhesive clods 
and lumps which are generally so troublesome, especially upon 

. * This goes ou the presumptioo of Waste Salt being allowed the farmer daty 
fret; hut evea with the preseat dwty, a ton of Rock Salt, cootafoiog fArty 
^>U8heIs, may b« put oq board a boat qd (he canal for six poands. — S, P. 

f I think it necessary to remark upon these directions, (hat I believe the wri- 
ter is here, and in the former extracts^ speaking of foul Cheshire Salt, such as at 
that time was allowed to be used for land* Therefore in usiiif Rock Salt only 
half the quantities which he mentioos ought ta be employed.^S* P. 
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cJAjfoy 0CmI% win be to completely broken and diwdTed by the 
opMUion of the Belt, as to give mueh less obstruction to the 
harrow at the first working. 

^* In deep, loamy, dry earth, upon which wheat haa grown, 
after the crop is got in, the land snould-be ploughed, and lie in 
that state until the fipring, when it must be crosa^plougbed and 
wvougfat fine with the harrow, and planted with potatoes : ai 
soon as the potatoes are covered with earth, then sow or spread 
aixie&k bushels of Salt per statute acre upon them ; and when: 
the^ afe dug up in the autumn, then sow a crop of wheat again^ 
taking cane to pick all the potatoes clean out, tnat they may not 
iii}ure the wheat in the fidlowii^ spring by gnmdng op amoMst 
it* By this method of cultivation, a crop or wheaf^ and another 
of potatoes, may be pfoduced alternately cm the same ffnoaad 
Jhr ever J instead of losing a whole year*s produce, aooording to 
the old custom, whilst the land is in fiillowing. 

^ For other com lands sown in the usual way, after a spring 
ploughing, the best method will be to sow sixteen boshm of 
Salt per acre, immediately after the grain is covered in by the 
harrow; this, by meliorating the soil, desOxiying weeds ami 
insects, and attracting moisture, will produce an abundant 
crop; and, by sowing ten bushels per acre anrntaliyy these 
lands will ever after be exceedingly productive* 

^* Tliere is still a fiirther advantage, which is highly worthy 
the fitrmer^s attention, which is, that by having constantly » 
plemifid supply of such a cheap manure, he can alwnys heep 
nis grounds m a condidon fit to receive any kind cyf grain wfaicn 
he would wish to sow upon it, which at present is fiur fiK>m being 
the case : lor instance, if be now wishes tosow acrop of wheats 
he cannot do it without Hme or marie ; if he would plant pols^ 
toes^ it cannot be done without a laigi^ quantity of dunfftwoich, 
if it is of his own piodncing, he will impoverish his other hmda 
while he enriches this : if he bu^ it, it must be at an enormous 
expense, and also to the propovlionaie injury of the district fiom 
whence he procurea it, where it oi^t to have be expended; 
and tbesefi>ra, though it riiould enrich an individual, it will not 
be of the least advanta^^ in a public point of view, which un- 
doubtedly ought principally to be attended to in things of this 
nature* Also, when a person enters on a poor fiin% unless he 
be possessed of a larger capital than usually fiiUs to the lot of 
this usefiil dafls of mankind, with all the industry and manage- 
ment of wbiA he is master, his lease, nav even bis life, raav oe 
expired bcfiire he haa manured one*halr of his estate, ana ge* 
nerallf speakfaq;, the parte which he first tilled will be ledu^ 
to their fi>rmer poverty, befi>re one»fi>urth of the fiurm has re- 
ceived Mkjf benent« 

^ But if he were permitted the use of Salt, dutjr firee, with a 
very moderate some of money, he would have it in his power^ 
in a few years, to bring his fiurm into the highest state of ctllture 
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Mid 'ferliltzatioD ; so that at all times he would be eiiabled K> 
brin^ to market those .articles, which his situtiiipn, or the 
particular necessity of his neighbours, pointed out as most be- 
neficial to himself. 

^^ Another considerable advantage would arise to the occu- 
piers of small farms in particular^ and especially those with large 
mmilies, from manuring with Salt, as they would be enabled to 
raise, not only a much greater quantity y but also a much greater 
variety^ of the common necessaries oflife, from the same extent 
of ground. For example : —a man who rents a few closes of 
land, gets, perhaps, nothing but milk and butter from his little 
farm, whilst he has the most substantial part of the sustenance 
for his &mily (breaijl) to buy, generally at, a high price. But 
give him Salt duty free, and ne may pitch upon one ndd, which, 
with the assistance of this manure, ^ill produce him abundant 
crop of grain annually for ever, whilst his other fields will re- 
main unmolested, and, if also salted, covered with the most lux- 
uriant and wholesome herbage for the use of his cattle. At 
present, if he ploughs at all, it must be in rotation, or, as the 
ikimers term it, in shifts ; and by that means he is constantly in- 
juring his grass«lands. 

. " When Salt is used upon pasture-lands, it may either be 
sown upon them in its simple neat state, after the rate of sixteen 
bushels* the acre, or mixed with compost, mud, or loamy 
«irth ; sixteen bushels of Salt to twenty loads of earth, and turned 
in the heap two or three times to incorporate it properly ; this 
compost should be laid on and spread in the autumn." 

46. ^ For meadow-lands, we would advise the fiurmer to sow 
six bushels of Sak per acre, immediately after the hay is got in. 
This would be found peculiarly beneficial in hot and dry mmw 
mers, and upon lime-stone and sandy soils^; whiel^ after they 
are mown, are often so much parched by the heat of the sun, 
that not only the eddish is destroyed, but also the crop of the 
ensuing year is very materially injured ; but by sowing it with 
Salt, moisture would be attracted and i>etained, sufficient to 
assist vegetation so powerfiiUy, as in a short time again to cover 
tlie fiice of the ground with grass, and by that means effectually 
to screen the roots, which would otherwise be too muchexpoMed 
to the direct rays of the sun. 

<< It may, indeed, be said, that dung will answer the same 

Eurpose : in some degree*it mi^ht, but dun^ cannot always be 
ad, never in sufficient quantities : besides, if it could, this ob- 
jection lies against it, that neat cattle will not eat the eddMi 
after dung, consequently one valuable crop is lost to the farmer, 

« 1 think it necessary agalo to caution the farmer against using this quantity of 
pure sah upon grass-land* as it would probably bom up the grass. The writer 
»pealc8 all along of /ouf waste Salt, from the Salt Worlcs, which was seldom i 
than one-third of it real Salt.— S. P. 
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v^ieh^ {f Salt were used, would he both productive and whble- 
some. Also, the hay, when put into the mow or stack, shcmld 
be sprinkled with Salt on every layer. When hay is housed 
soft, this should never be omitted, as it would prevent what the 
farmers call the mow-burn^ and make the hay iar more pleasant 
and nutritious for the cattle in winter/' 

27. ^^ Mr. Beck, gardener in Chorlev, has constantly made 
use of Salt in his garden for upwards of thirty years, principally 
upon his onions ; and he has invariably found the Salt to exceed 
every other kind of manure which he could have used for the 
like puipose. His method is to sow the Salt immediately after 
the seed is covered in. But as he never had any thought of 
communicating his observations and experiments to the public, 
he took no care to ascertain the exact quantity necessary to be 
sown on an acre, and proportionably upon any smaller quantity 
of ground : yet he thinks, if he might hazard a conjecture, that 
he nas not sown lessj and probably morcy (of waste Salt) than 
sixteen bushels per acre. One year, by wa^ of trial, he sowed 
the usual quantity of Salt upon a plot of onions, after they had 
begun to shew tnemselves above ground, and the crop, so far 
from being improved, was entirely spoiled ; from this he infers, 
that the experimental ^rdener, who may be inclined to make 
use of Salt, will do well to throw it on as soon as possible after 
the seed is sown/' 

98. ^^ The only manure that can be procured in all places is 
dung (lime and mari being entirely local, and confined lo cer- 
tain districts) ; and how insufficient it is to answer all the pur^^ 
poses of husbandry^ need not here be insisted upo% since it 
must be plain to the most superficial observer. Let us turn our 
e^es for a moment to the generality of breeding and grazing*- 
rajrmsi and see in what state they .are. The dung that can be 
raised firom the produce of the fitrm is all expended upon a feW 
acres of meadow-land, whilst the pasture-bounds are destitute 
of every kind of improvement. Tnis is no idle speculation; for 
which way so ever we turn our observation, we snail find abun« 
dant proofi of the truth of the assertion — thousands and ten 
thousands of acres lying in the same state, with regard to any 
actual improvement that has been made in them, in which they 
came out of the Creator's hands, and must inevitably remain so, 
unless some other manures are introduced into practice, besides 
those which are now in use. 

"What a misfortune to the dairy must this neglect of the 
pasture-grounds be ! and this too is the ground upon which the 
occupier must principally rely ; for it is well known, that during 
the summer months, whilst ^is cows are at grass, is tlie time in 
which he chiefly produces his butter and cheese ; and vet this 
^und is entirety neglected. Whilst the demand for those ar- 
ticles is daily increasing, we are indifferent whether their pro- 
ductiveness be proportioned to that demand ; by which inatten- 
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tion the price of those commodities has, in a few years/ bem 
doubled* And what shall bring them to their former price ? 
Mfmute these pastures voitb salt. By this means we shall in-^ 
crease their produce two-fold, and consequently decrease the 
wice of thoee necessaries of life nearly in an equal proporrion* 
This would be an unspeakable advantage and comfort to the 
labouring poor, at the same time that it was enriching both the 
fiu*mer and land-owner, 

^' I know some will say that there are many soils which can* 
not be improved. I deny the assertion. Let but the &nner 
be properly encouraged to make the trial, and I am convinced 
he win' not find his labour lost. If our ancestors had always 
been indifferent to agricultural improvements, what must have 
been ovir situation at the present day ? We might have lived 
upon the haw^ and berries of the field ; for nature has not 
been so lavish in her gifts to this country as to some others : few 
of the necessaries of hfe will tlirive and flourish without the most 
unremitting industry. Bu nature our apples are crabsy and our 
plumbs sloes! but art and nature have changed the scene : and 
Iiealth giving ©xertisej properly directed, and duly ^couraged* 
would bring the kingdom to an unexampled pitch of plenty ana 
splendour. 

'' The proper cultivation of the soil is an obiect so peculiarly 
interesting to the community at large, that tnose who indus* 
triously attend to it are perhaps to be esteemed the most meri- 
torious citizens of their country. 

" Of such importance are the study and practice of agriculture 
♦ in Scotland, that they have instituted a professorship in one of 
their universities ; and it is muCh to be lamented that a siniilar 
institution is not introduced into our universities, as it would 
essentially tend to the promotion of this most important de» 
partment of knowledge, so highly beneficial to mankind^^ 

29. ^* It is proved by thegeneral returns (^the number of in- 
habitants in England imd fralesy that there has beoi an increase 
of two millions (or nearly one-fourth of the whole) during the 
|a^ centuiy. Then, as population and manufiurtures are rapidly 
increasing^ is it not of the utmost consequence that we should 
have a proportionate increase in the productions of the earth i ^ 

'^ With proper encouragement to and management in agri- 
culture, I have no hesitation in afiinning that uie generality of 
land, in most parts of Eng^land, might be made to produce 
double crops in a very little time ; and with the addition of Salt 
as a manure, instead of importing com from abroad, to the great 
disadvantage of the nation, we might make our own produce 
Hot only sufiicient for home consumption, but also to supply the 
wants of our neighbours. I need not insist on the advantage to 
be derived firom such an improvement, not only to the feimers, 
but to the public at large, for it is well known to every commer- 
cial man of what importance it is that our merchants should 
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always have it in their power to undei-sell their rivals in foteign 
nlarkets : this, however, it will be impossible for them to cJo, 
even if there be no advance in the price of the raw material, 
unless by bringing down the price ot provisions we proportion- 
ably keep dovm the price or labour. And no other mode can 
be adopted so likely to accomplish this most desirable end as 
the general use of Salt for manure. 

*< We shall just mention one thing more in support of what 
has been advanced respecting the benefits of Salt for manure, 
which falls within every former's notice, but which, probably, 
has not struck him in that light in which we are about to repre- 
sent it. Cattle kept in a straw-yard, without any thing but straw 
for their sustenance, yield a poor light manure, little superior to 
natural soil ; whilst cows or oxen feeding on good hay, assisted 
by com, oil-cakes, or other invigorating food, produce manute 
of the best kind^ thus the stronger the manures are impregnated 
vvith S^lts, of more value they are." 

30. " We have at least seven millions of acres of uncultivated 
land in this kingdom ! What a loss to the community must this 
be ! Here is ground sufficient, if properly cultivated, to furnish 
all the inhabitants of the country with bread, lying eiltirely 
waste, whilst they are paying a double price for the necessaries 
of life ! Let us not neglect the advantages which providence has 
So kindly put in our power : the means of relief are within our 
reach, if we are not wanting to ourselves. If half the money 
that was necessarily and humanely spent during the late scarcity, 
in bounties on the importation of gi'ain, had been laid out ih . 
inclosing waste lands, and giving premiums to fiirmers, I am 
convinced that in any future unfavourable season we should not 
be obliged to rely upon a scanty and precarious supply of grain 
from other countries, but on our own granaries at nome, which 
have been well stored in a time of plenty by the wholesome pro- 
duce of our native soil. 

"If we turn our eyes to the empire of China, we shall there 
see the beneficial effects of a due attention to agriculture. The 
population, up6n an average throughout that vast empire, 
amdunts to the surprising number of three hundred inhabitants 
to everjr square mile ; that is, nearly three times the population 
of this country ; and yet these people are maintained in plenty, 
without any assistance from other nations. How this is ac<K>m«- 
pKshed:^ Sir GeoRGESTAUNTOK, in his elegant and authentic 
account of Lord Macartney's embassy to China, informs u«. 
^ The whole surfiice of the empire,' says he, ' is^ with trifling 
exceptions, dedicated to the production of food for RHan alorne. 
Fewpafks and pleasure-grounds are seen exc«)t those belonging 
to the emperor. Little land is taken up with roads, the chief 
communication being by water. There are no commons or 
kndb suffered to lie waste through neglect, or the caprice ot" 
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for the sport of great proprietors. No arable land lies &Uow# 
And whatever defects there ai'e in the soil, it is supplied by 
mixture with other earths, by manure, by watering, and by 
careful and usefiil industry of every kind.' Let us copy 
after so useful an example. 

** The ]present high price of Salt, encumbered as it is with 
heavy duties, is such as to prevent all attempts of the fiirmer to 
ascertain its real utility by experiments. In order to do away 
this inconvenience, we sincereljr hope the legislature will take 
this matter into its further consideration, and repeal the duty 
upon Salt, as the only thing that can effectually promote the 
proper improvement of the country. 

" Tlie Salt Rock in Cheshire lies about thirty-six yards be- 
low the surface, in thickness from ten to forty vards ; it extends 
twelve miles in length, and several miles in breadth : and through- 
out the whcde district springs arise, which are made into Salt*. 
This rock, together vrith those which are in Worcestershire, &c. 
are sufficient to supply the whole kingdom^^ ever, without any 
tear of thfsir being exhausted ; and, if properly applied, are a 
treasure &r greater than the gold mines of Mexico and Feru." 

31. " The following account we had from Mr. Thomas But* 
ton, of Middlewich, in Cheshire. ' About twelve years since 
I dug up,' says he, ^a quantity of earth out of a field where a 
new building Was going to be erected, in which there was some 
appearance of Salt-springs, the water from which had oozed up 
through the soil, and left an incrustation composed of the par- 
ticles of Salt upon the sur&ceof the ground. This soil, together 
with the Salt contained in it, I mixed with horse-dung : afler 
it had lain some time in the heap, I spread it upon a piece of 
meadow-ground, which has been mown ever since, without any 
other manure having been laid upon it ; and the other part of 
the meadow has been manured in the usual way every second 
year, and yet is now in no better condition than that which was 
covered with the Salt and dung twelve years ago.*'— itfr. JBol^ 
UnsheacTs Hints to Gentlemen^ Sfc. Page 5—93. 

SS.^^^ A &rmer at Glasson, near Lancaster, has for some time 
been in the habit of carting Salt-water to put upon his dung 
whilst in the heap in the yard; before it vms taken to be spread 
upon the ground, which he has found by experience very much 
miriches the dung, and makes it better manure. A great ad- 
vantage might ako be derived to the &rmer from spreading sea- 
sand under and amongst the dung, whilst it is in collecting, 
during the vrinter, and also in^ the cow-house, stable, and vara, 
not only on account of the particles of the Salt contained m it, 
but likewise by its retaining and absorbing the urine of the cat- 
tle, which is itself a very excellent manure." 

" A &nner in the county of Sussex, some years ago, had a 
fields one part of which was very wet and rushy, and th^ gran 
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produced upon it was of so sour and unpleasant a Idnd^thal the 
cattle would not ffraze upon it : he tried several mediods to inn 
prove it, but to uttle purpose ; at last, having heard of the be« 
nefits <^Salt as a manure, he determined to try that ; for vtfhicb 
purpose he procured a quantity of Rock Salt, which in a random 
way, vdthout any regaiti to tte precise quantity, he threw upon 
this rushy ground, fencing it off from the other part of the field ; 
the first effect of which was a total disi^ppearance <^ every kind 
of vegetation. In a short time after, however, it product the 
largest (juantity of mudirooms ever seen upon an equal space of 
ground m that county. These in the spring fouowing were 
succeeded by a most plentifiil and luxuriant cn^ of grass, iar 
exceeding the other pait of the field in the richness of its ver* 
dure ana the quickness of its growth : the catde were remark* 
ably fond of it ; and though the Salt was laid on it aipaonb o/* 
twenty years ago^ this part is still fiir superior to the rest of the 
fiAA.--- Appendix to Mr. HoUinshead*s pamphlet^ page 3S--^. 

8S. Mr* Wedge, in his agricultural survey of the county of 
Cheater, says, ^^ n>ul Salt is a most excellent manure, either for 
pasture lands or fidlows : and it is much to be regretted that so 
lar^ a quantity as seven or eiffht hundred tons should annually, 
in Cheshire alone, be lost to tne community. The heavy duty 
laid upon refiise or dirtied Salt prevents its use for manune. 

^^ A difierence of opinion,'' continues he, ^^ having been en*> 
tertained as to the utility of Salt as a manure, we insert the fol* 
lowing experiment, which we have been fitvoured with by a gen-i 
tleman of Northwich : In a meadow, where the after-graas 
being of a coarse, rank nature, which the catde refosed to eat. 
Salt veas laid upon a part of the meadow, and the cattle have 
ever since preferred the ffrass growing on that ground to every 
other part of the field, and eaten up every blade. He also stataa 
that the good effects of Salt are particularly seen by mixing it 
even with the coarsest manure, and then laying it upon the 
land." 

34. The late Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Esq. who was a Fel« 
low of the Royal Society, and honorary member of the honour- 
able Board of Agriculture in London, in his ^* Thoug^u on 
Manures,'' after enumerating nineteen difierent substances which 
improve land, adds, ^< there is another source of improyement 
LOST TO THE COUNTRY, but not through thejbult ofthefbrmers^ 
viz. refiise Rock Salt, and reftise liauor nom the salt-works. 
I trust the very impolitic restriction which forbids the use <^ this 
valuable mimure, and causes its total loss, will soon be removed 
by the exertions of this society, and those of the honourable 
tfdard of Agriculture." From an Address read to the Members 
of the Agricultural Society of Manchester y October S8, 1795. 

35. " Salt is the mother of all manures, as every kind of ma- 
nure is higher or lower in value according to the Salt it pro- 
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dttcea; and every kind of manure is portioned out to the land 
according to the quantity of Salt or nitre it is thought to have 
in it. Formferly, Salt was thought to be an iuipoverisher of 
Itad, btit experience has taught us wisdom : it is now found to 
be otherwise, provided it is duly prc^oitioned to the state th«^ 
land ii in, and mixed to mollify it as follows : take ten 
bushels of Salt, and six bushels of dry ashes, and mix all 
together; then spread them on the land, and harrow them in with 
the seed : this is a sufficient dressing for an English acre, bm it is 
better to repeat the dressing than to lay too much on at once. ^ 
By being thus mixed, one particle incorporates and mollifies the 
dtner. t^alt itself is rather too severe and harsh in its nature, 
and if laid too thick on, might prove of bad consequence; but if 
conveyed into the earth by a soapy, smooth method, will prove 
the real enricher the earth wants to send forth vegetation : this 
dressing vrill last for three crops. Sea-weed, shells, fish, sea- 
water, sea*«and, have in them a proportion of salts, and, there- 
fore, must be esteemed a manure."— From C. Varley, Esq. com' 
mUnicatedtotht Chester Chronicle hy the Revi B. Dmrt of 
Mosefyf near Manchester* 

30. " After draining a piece of sour rushy ground, about the 
middle of October, some refiise Salt was spread upon a part of 
the land, after the mte of eight bushels to the acre, and in ] 

another part sixteen bushels. In a shbrt time the vegetation 
disappeared totally ; and during the month of April following, 
not a blade of grass was to be seen. In the latter end of the month 
of May, a most flourishing crop of rich grass made its appear- 
ance on that part where the eight biishels had been laid. !ki the 
mdnth of July, the other portion produced a still stronger crop ; 
the cattle were remarkably fond of it, and during the whole en- 
suing winter, (which is ten or twelve years since) and to this 
day, the land retained, and yet exhibits, a superior verdure to 
the neighbouring closes* 

^^ A gentleman lately carried a small quantity of coucb-grass 
rb6f& and other Hibbxsh hatrrowed off his Idnd to the Salt i 

Woriffl) and kid it for some tim^ ^PP^ ^^® ground, where the ^ 

foul Salt, by the direction of the officer, is destroyed; he then 
dari&ed it back, and mixed it with other manure. His barley 
and hift hay-gras^ were strong from this composition, beyond his 
jnost sanguine expectations. 

'^ Its eSfects on fitUow-jand areequally advantageous. By sow- 
ing it at the time of breaking up the lands for a &llow, its strong 
tu&ne quality destroys vegetation and every noxious insect; but 
by being mixed sufficiently vfith the soil before the wheat is 
eo^n, it adds « strong nutriment, and endures the best of crops.'^ 
Dr. Hblland's Agricultural Suroey of the County of Cheshire. 
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S7, Tke fi^mng iaapressive expoBtuklion is said to be firoii 
the pen of the Right Honourable Lord Enkine. 

^' The science of agiiculture is by no means at its height ; and 
in the ahnoet mimcuTous advance of chemistry^ new means may 
be ibund fiom the concentration of known composts, and the di»- 
covery of neW| to lessen the cost of culture, and to increase ita 
returas. But here again your revenue stalks like a ghost across 
my path which ever way 1 turn ; as otherwise you rave a Supe- 
rior unbounded source of improvement trodden under your very 
feet, and cast as refuse into your rivers, hefoiid all that che- 
mistry is ever likdy to discover. You have Salt in endlsss 
abundance, but your necesrity turns it into money ^ even to finrty 
times its value, instead of spreading it abroad lor various uses^ 
to rise up in property which no money could purchase* 

^ Do you know what Salt alone would do for you ? Can yon 
be so ignoram as not to know, that by taking the tax upon it 
direetltf as monegf^ you rob yourselves of iifty times its amoont 
in tl^ production of your soil, in your fisheries and manu&o* 
tures* and in the universal prosperity of the countrj^ ? 

^^Lime, which has caused to start into life the most inert and 
sterile parts of Great Britain, is just nothing as a manure 
wfaa^ compared with Salt, which differs from it besides in 
tv^ remaivable qualities decisive of its superior Value. 

^^ liime^ and I believe all other known composts, are powerftd 
only according to the quantities in which thev are used; whereas 
Salt to be u^fid must be sparinglv applied ; it carrujpis vese^ 
table substances when mixed vrith them in ^moZ/quanuties, uai 
preserves them when \t predominates in a muss. It is needless^ 
therefore, to add, that, independendy of its comparative light* 
nessy the expense both of the article and its carriage must be 
very ^^reatly diminished. Yet you rob the modier of your pe<^e 
^ this food which indulgent nature has cast into her lap, suffi* 
cient, as you will see heraifter, to feed all her childrmy even if 
their numbers were doubled." ArmaU^ part i. page 169. 

98* ^ Salt answers best as a manure fer green cuops, ef^)ecialfy 
for turnips and clover. It is not of mucn benefit to barley er 
wheat, it sown ; but in compost it proves very advantageous ; 
usifig thirty Cornish or forty-five Winchester bushels per Cor- 
nish acre, which is larger than the statute acre, nearly in the 
ratio of six to five. Prepare the ground for turnips, and sow 
the Salt a forti^ght befiNre the seed, or Icxiger^ if a la^er quan- 
tity of Sidt is used." 

Itfr« Sedkler, at HeaveT) inthejparish of Gwinear, lias just 
appli^ Salt in the above proporUon to poor eKhausted lands 
benlgclay) inimical to turnips: the effect has been a heavy, rich 
crap> which I have had aa o^p<Nrtanity of seeing. It is such a 
one as a hundred tons of dui^ per acre would scarcely produce 
in the same land. The Salt employed is that which is consi- 
dered refuse, after having cured Uie hsh, and been condemned by 
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die excise. Orer this thev throw some dirt, and it is titfen sold 
to the dinners by the fish-curers. If the duty were taken off 
Saky for eYery buriie} now used there would be at least a hun- 
dred bushds employed for this purpose. It has been said that 
the inalue of refiise Salt, as manure, depends upon the soil and 
animal matter wUch adheres to it ; but the farmer knows from 
•xperietice, that that Salt is to be preferred which has cured only 
one bulk of firib ; and they give a higher price fbr it than m 
that which has been twice employed, ana which consequently 
contains more animal matter. Where an estate has been saked 
fbr two or three crop^, the effects are visible fer at least seven 
years. It has a particular tendency to convert poor and light 
soils into firm and adhesive ones, ^ giving them body.' Among 
the fiuiners there is a general scramble for the refuse Salt, to try 
who can get most of it by purchase. 

^^ The rollowing curious anecdote may be related as serving to 
illustrate the effect of Salt : Mr. Seckler made a little heap of 
«arth in the midst of a field, on the top of which a cart load of 
refuse Salt was thrown ; the earth in the heap itself^ and (atier 
its removal) the earth under it, for upwards of two feet deep to 
the clay, was rendered so perfectly barren, that the most com- 
mon weeds would not vegetate in it. This barren earth, how* 
ever, furnished the richest dresmng for the remainder of the field. 
Mr. Seckler found Salt the best preservative against the mildew 
in wheat. When the wheat followed turnips virith Salt, it es* 
oiped the mildew which attacked other fields which were not 
salted ; and this he finds to hbld universally good, as far as his 
experience goes. The improv^nent of bad hay, by Salt lif^ied 
in the proportion of about one hundred w^ght* to thiee tons^ 
and spnnlued between the layers, is very striking, pretenting 
mildcrw, and rendering it more gratefiil and beneficial to cattle, 
eqiecially if the hay is bad : and even in good hay it is veiy 
gready ameliorated. A testimony in fiivour of the benefit of 
Salt is furnished by the striking fertility of the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea-shore in Cornwall; more especially in those 
tttuations which are favourable to the general distributicm of the 
saline spray^ as is exemplified in the parish of Fennor." Sir 
.Thomas Bemard^s Case of the Salt Duties, page S72, commum'^ 
cated hy Dr. Paris, late of Penzance, but now of Dover Street, 
London. 

39. ^^ Notwithstanding the excesnve duty, numerous experi- 
ments have been made, and almost invariably vnth unifiirm suc- 
cess. An interesting detail from the Rev. E. Cartwright will be 
found in the fourth volume of communications to tM Board of 
Agriculture, whidi is conclusive, as to the application of Salt as 
a manure for potatoes. It appears 4rom this communication, that 
the experiment could not nave been tried on a soil better adapt- 

« This if foul fishery Suits of pure Salt, a tbii^ of tbe quaotity mMt be 8«f- 
ficieot. 
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ed to give impartial results. Of ten different manures \?hicli 
i%ere resorted to^ most of them of known and acknowledged e& 
ficacy, one only excepted, Salt was superior to them all. Its 
effects, when combined with soot, were extraordinary, yielding 
in a row two hundred and forty potatoes, whilst one hundred 
and fifty only were poduced firom the row manured with Kme. 
It was 'observable also, where Salt was applied, whether by 
itself jr in combination, the roots were fi'eefrom that scabbiness 
which often infects potatoes, and from whieh none of the other 
beds (and there were in the field near forty more than made part 
of the experiments) were aUo^ther exempt* And in Dr. Hol- 
land's Agricultural Survey of the county of Chester are clearly 
shewn the good effects resulting firom its use on grass lands, and 
as a manure for wheat and barley. In the twenty-seventh vo« 
lume of the Annals of Agriculture, there is a communication 
firom Davies Giddy, Esq. of some interesting experiments on tfa« 
use of Salt in the culture of turnips; by which it appears, that 
on a part of a field, which had been previously exhausted, half 
a crop of turnips was produced : but the crop totally fikiled in 
that part of the field where the ordinary manure was laid mth" 
out &tlt. In another instance, three acres of land, which in the 
pireceding year had borne a crop of wheat, not exceeding 
twelve bushels on an acre, were ploughed before Christmas, and 
brought into fine tilth by the Midsummer fi^Uowing. On each 
acre were sown twenty bushels of Salt, excepting that two ridges 
tov^rds the middle of the field were purposely left without it : 
on these two ridges the turnips totally fiiiled ; but the remain* 
der of the field produced a plentiful crop. It is fitrther 
instanced, that fi^ur acres of land, completely worn out by 
successive tillage, were ploughed before Cnristmas ; three 
acras were sown with Salt, at the rate of twenty-five bushels, 
and the remaining acre with eighteen bushels, without any 
other manure: the crop was in general a good one, but was 
visibly the best where the greatest quantity of Salt had been 
used. Crops of turnips were subsequently raised with equal 
success ; and in the severe vrinter of 1794-5, it was much less 
injured by the firost than others similarly treated and cultivated 
in the common way.'*— ILe^^er to the Right Hon. Nicholas 
VansUtarty by WiUtam Home^ Esq. 

40. '^ Sea-sand is very generally used in the county of Corn- 
wall for manure, and the quantity which is every season carried 
av^ray firom different parts of the coast for the purpose of manure 
almost exceeds belief. From Bude, in the parish of Stratton, it 
has been ascertained that in one day as many as four thousand 
horse-loads have been taken; and fi*om the harbour of Padstow, 
it has been computed, that fifty-four thousand cart-loads are 
annually carried. The expense of land-carriage for sand, used 
in the county, has been considered as amounting at least to 
thirty thousand pounds annually.^' 
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^< That the benefictftl operation of this sand depends upon the 
pvesence of calcaieoim matter there cannot be any doubt^ Ibut, at 
the same time^ we are bc^me out hy unec|uhrocal facts, in belieytng 
that the Sea-salt) with which it is impr^mited, contributes 
materially to its fertilizing powers." Or. Paris's Memoir in the 
TroMsacliom of the JRo^m Geological Society of Cornwall f 
vol. I. 8to. London, 18^8, page 19:^« 

41. ** It has been said, that the benefit of Salt as a manure 

has not been demonstrated: that neither the scale upon which it 

has been tried, nor the period for which it has been used, has 

been sufficient to remove all doubt upon the subject. The want 

of general use, however, and the paucity of experiments, are 

accounted for by the prohibitory duties which the ftilt laws 

have imposed upon the use of it; and since that otjection was 

urged on the part of the Excise, in April last, the production of 

Mr. HoUinshead's statement has added so much strength to the 

former proofi, as to carry them almost to moral demonstration. 

In other enquiries we balance the comparative weight of testi* 

monies. The twenty-nine persons whom I have referred tOy as 

having expressed their opimons in fiivour of the use of Salt as a 

manure, are many of them men of the first rank in point of 

science; all of them respectable in character, and with the 

advantage of practical knowledge. I add the list of their 

names : Bishop Watson, Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Darwin, Sir 

Rose. Price, Colonel Scobell, Mr. HoUinshead, Mn Davies 

Gilbert, Dr. Paris, Sir Hugh Piatt, Mr. Alderman Farley, 

Mr. Jay, Mr. Ford, Mr* Bayley rflTopc, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Riffg^ 

Mr. Jje Grand, Mr. Kingston, Mr. Boaze of Penzance^ Major 

Taubman, Mr. Stephemson, Mr. Home, Mr. Gilbert cf T^^ncham^ 

Mr. HilL Mr. Wedge, Mn Leeof OftgTordf, Mr. Beck, Mr. Sutton 

otMUmewiehy Mr. Hok, and the Rev. Mr. Cartwright.* It is 

hardly to be conceived that they should all of them be mirfed, or 

have united to mislead the world upon thesubject. I presume not 

to offer either argument or opinion, but merely submit to the 

reader &cts and authorities,— -quse neque confirmare armmentis, 

neque refellerein animo est. Ex ingenio suo ouisque demat vel 

addatfideto."— Cose efthe Sedi Duties^ by Sir Thomas Bernard, 

Shrt. London, 18 17, page S89. 

4?. Extracts firom Papers published by the Right Honoura- 
ble Sir John Sinclair, Barcmet, on the Uses of SaU for Agricul- 
tural Purposes, 

tf ^^ Salt) if employed ia large quantities, in itenaiufol siale^ 



• 9«tMtTcc3rrtspe«telil»li«tttef»llDwiiigauiMiMiybeMlhl^ 

MarlLliiBii« IrficdBaoom Hr. John Evelyo, Di. B«ry, Dr. Cox, Dr. Robert Plo^ 
Dr. BrowDrin, Mr. Tbomas H!tt,Mr. C. VarIey,Dr« HoUaod, Lord Erskine, 
I. CMstimi GHrwcB, Siq. Dr. Rees, I«ord Keojoo, Mr. Artlror Yoong, Mr. WH- 
liM JotaoD, Ms. Jmnct Mail«y, and iht late wortlij air TkMMt BeraavA 
kimself.^S. P. 
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is hostile to r^getatioQ, yel it operates advaotaeeoudy) in T9rioQ» 
ways, when judiciously applied to arable land. In laige quan« 
titles it has a tendency, like every other excessive stinmlant, ta 
disorganise and destroy the vegetable substances with wli^h it 
comes in contact ; but in mcSerate quantities it promotes the 
growth pf vegetables. 

^^ It has been proved by^ Pringle, and Macbride, that thou|[h 
Salt will, in large quantities, prevent putrefaction, owing to its 
antiseptic properties, vet that it has an evident tendency to pro- 
ijiote the process, when used in small quantities. Hence the 
advantage of mixing it in moderate quantities with farm-yard 
dung, and other animal and vegetable substances. 

*'' An experiment was tried in Cheshire, of mixing grass roots 
and other rubbish harrowed off the land with foul Salt : it was 
then incorporated with other manures ; and the effects of this 
compost^ on a crc^ of barley and grass seeds, is said ffreatly to 
have exceeded the most sanguine expectations that had been 
formed of it. 

^* A fe-rmer mixed up a quantity of refuse Salt with the earth 
taken out of water furrows, and another portion of the same earth 
with lime. Of the two, the vegetation of that part of the field 
which had the salt compost laid upon it was by fur the healthiest 
and most vigorous. 

Vermin. " Salt destroys vermin in the ground, by making 
them void tlie contents of their bodies, such evacuations beiM 
too powerful for them to witlistand. It has this additional a(f 
vantage, that the vermin thus become food for those very plants^ 
which otherwise they would have destroyed.* 

Turnips. " Equal quantities of salt, and of turnip seed, 
were tried on a small plot of a garden, by the author of this 
paper ; and the produce was more abundant than from the 
same quantity of turnip seed sown without Salt. The efficacy 
of Salt, as a destroyer of the turnip fly, or beetle, ought to be 
ascertained." 



rrCeXIlfONIALS QN THB KFVECX of salt IK FfiEDING 
HORSES, SHEEP, CATTLE, &C» 

43. There is no substance yet known which is so mach re- 
lished by the whole order of graminivorous animals as Common 
Salt* The wild creatures ofthe desert are so fond of it, that 
wherever they discover a bank of earth impregnated with a small 
portion of Salt, they come to it regularly ever afief to liok the 
saline earth. It is also admitted by all who have tried the ex- 
periment, thai Sidt given al(mg with the food c^ domestic ani- 

* Lord DoBteiald on the Coimexioi of Husbandry with ChemiitTjr. Page 18i» 
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mals (except fowls) tends very much to promote their health ; 
and accelerate their &ttening ; and although some persons, who 
have been at a loss to account for the manner in wnich this sti- 
mulant could act as a nutritious substance, have affected to dis- 
regard the fact, yet no one has been able to bring the slightest 
show of evidence to invalidate the strong proofs which have been 
adduced in support of it. It is not, therefore, an extraordinary 
position to sav, that by a proper use of Common Salt, the same 
quantity of torage might, on many occasions, be made to go 
twice as far as it could have done in feeding animals, had the 
Salt been withheld from them. If so, then we have here laid 
open to our view an easy mode of augmenting the produce of 
our fields to an amazing extent ; for if the same quantity of 
forage can be made to go, not twice as far, but one-twentieth 
part only farther than it now does, it would be the same thing 
as adding one-twentieth part to the aggregate produce of meat 
for beasts throughout the whole kingdom* — Dr. Anderson on 
Salt. 

44. ^^ Salt provokes the appetite, strengthens the stomach, 
promotes the digestion and concoction of the aliments, resists 
putre&ction, prevents unnatural concretions of tKe humours, and 
IS most friendly and agreeable to the human body, entering its 
composition as a necessary ingredient. No wonder, therefore, 
that the Laplanders, amongst whom the use of Salt is unknown, 
seemtodiscover diewantofit by the exility of their bodies, 
and the weakness of their constitutions ; being much less robust 
and strong than other northern nations who enjoy this excellent 
gifl of God. Moreover, its uses extend to many other animals 
besides the human race : black cattle and sheep take a pleasure 
in licking it, and by it are preserved from many diseases ; they 
also thrive to admiration, and quickly grow fat in marshy 
fffounds that are frequently overflowed by the sea. And if we 
descend to the vegetable tribe, we shall find that Salt contri- 
butes greatly to fiructif^ the earth ; and when properly used as 
a manure, affords ample nourishment to com and other vegeta^ 
bles ; and renders kingdoms rich and fertile where it happens to 
abound in the soil.'^ Dr. Brownrigg*s Art of Salt, Octavo, 
London, 1748, page 157. 

45. A Letter firom a very considerable North American planter 
to thelElditor of the Museum Rusticum^ respecting the great 
Benefit of Salt to Cattle, with the method of usingit. Extracted 
from the Jtf»5etim Rusticum et Commerciale^ Ix)ndon, 1764« 

Gentlemen, 

I do not find that the fiirmers in England know the great ad-* 
vantages which may be derived from the use of Salt in me busi- 
ness of &ttening cattle ; whereas, in America, we think it in a 
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manner absolutely necessary, and accordingly give it to almost 
every kind of cattle ; and those with parted hoofs are particu- 
larly fond of it. 

Horses are as fond of Salt as black cattle ; for with us, if they 
are ever so wild, they will be much sooner brought to a handful 
of Salt than any kind of corn whatever. We, also give Salt to 
our sheep. To this practice of feeding with Salt, it is generally 
ascribed, tliat the American cattle in general are so much more 
healthy than the same animals in England : certain it is, that 
they are there subject to inuch fewer diseases. There is one 
very advantageous practice we have, which I cannot enough re- 
commend to the notice of the farmers here in England : it is 
mixing Salt with our hay-ricks when we stack it, which we call 
brining' 

Just before I left America, I had a crop of hay, which was in 
a manner spoiled by rain, being almost rotted in the fields ; yet 
did this hay spend as well as if it had been got in never so fe- 
vourably. When my servants were making up the stack, I had 
it managed in the following manner : that is, as soon as abed of 
hay was laid about six inches thick, I had the whole sprinkled 
over with Salt ; then another bed of hay was laid, which was 
a^in sprinkled in like manner ; and this method was fbllowed 
till all the hay was stacked. 

When the season came for cutting this hay, and giving it to 
my cattle, I found that so far from refusing it, they ate it with 
surprising appetite, always preferring it before the sweetest hay, 
that had not in this manner been sprinkled with Salt. I have, 
in North America, some very considerable plantations; but 
having been for some time in England, I dedicate all my leisure 
hours to the study of Agriculture, and have regularly, since the 
first publication, taken in the numbers of the Museum Rusti' 
cum^ with which I cannot but injustice declare myself perfectly 
well satisfied ; and am of opinion it will be of great service, not 
in England only, but in America also. 

I am, gentlemen, 
London, Ma>- the I4ih, 1764. Your constant reader, 

Ambricanus. 

. 46. " In looking over the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, I met with a paper, entitled 
* Physical Observations on the Effect of Salt in fattening Cattle.' 
The title excited my curiosity; and on reading the memoir, the 
author's reasoning appeared to me not only pleasing but con- 
vincing. His views are certainly enlarged, and directed to ob- 
jects of the most important kind, viz. the improvement of land, 
and the increase of cattle. He lays it down as an axiom, or 
self-evident truth, that by increasing cattle, land may be im- 
proved; and by improving land, cattle may be multiplied. 
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^ The farmer/ says he, ' who has more than an ordinary stock 
of working cattle, reaps a double advantage ; the one by having 
his work done in sesison ; the other, by enriching the ^eater 
m^oportion of his land, by means of their additional manure.' 
The only difficulty is, how to maintain an increased number 
without increasing the expense ; this, he.asserts, may be done 
by the use of Salt, and advances the three following propo* 
tttions : 

" 1st. That Salt given with the food of cattle augments the- 
nourishment of that food. 

" 8nd. That in the proportion to the quantity of Salt eaten 
by cattle, the effects of that augmentation will be perceivable. 

"3rd. That no ill consequence will follow from excess of Sale 
eaten by cattle, even though it should be given them without 
stint.* 

" These propositions he endeavours to support by unquestion- 
able facts. 

" In the jurisdiction of Aries, in the county of Provence, 
there is,' he says, ^a district called the Crau, extending in 
length about six leagues, and breadth about three, the whole 
8um.ce of which is covered with small rough stones, and not a 
tree or bush is to be seen in the whole district, except here and 
there upon the borders ; yet on this spot, so seemingly sterile, 
by the free use of Salt, more numerous flocks of sheep are bred 
and reared than upon any other common of equal extent through** 
out the whole kingdom ; and what is not less remarkable, the 
sheep are healthier, hardier, and endure the severity of the win- 
ter with less loss, though they have fewer sheep-cots for covering 
than those fed and bred in more copious pgtstures; and that 
have, besides, the advantage of more convenient shelter. Add 
to this, that the wool of the flocks bred and brought up in the 
Crau is not only the finest in the whole country, but beai-s the 
highest price of any in France. Prom hence he concludes, 
that it is to the unlimited use of Salt that these surprising effects 
are to be ascribed ; for it fi*equently happens that the Crau is so 
burnt up in the summer, that the poor animals are forced to turn 
up the very stones to come at the few blades of grass that grow 
round them, and yet none perish for want of food. Let every 
excellence, therefore, that can reasonably be supposed inherent 
in the herbage be allowed to it, yet the quantity of it is so small. 



* From the trials which have already been made io fe^diogthe live stock apoo 
a farm, it appears that the following quantities may at all times be administered 
witli perivc^t safety. 

To neat cattle four ounces of Salt per day, mixed up with steamed chaff or olbcr 
moistened food; one half to be given in the morning, and the other half id the 
latter part of the day. To horses four ounces per day, as aforesaid. To young 
heifers two ounces per day, at twice, as aforesaid. To calves oae ounce per day, 
divided into two portions To sheep two ounces per head per week. The Salt 
to be spread very thia upon slates or tiles, in the field whertf the sheep are fed. 
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tliat without the abundant use of Salt, a fourth part of the sheep 
kept in the Crau could not subsist on it. ^ 

^^ But as a still farther demonstration that this astcmishing 
eHfect is solely to be attributed to Salt, we have,' says the writer, 
^ in I^nguedoc, on the borders of the Rhone, a spot of the 
same kind of stony land, in every respect similar to that of the 
Crau, though in other respects it is no ways inferior ; the-wines 
and other fruits produced on the borders of both b^ng in their 
goodness and otner essential qualities equal.' Having proved 
nis first proposition incontrovertibly, he proceeds to prove the 
seeond. to recomm^d an easy experiment, which it is in every 
iktrAet s power to make, and that is, to give one-half of his cat- 
tle Salt, and to the other half none : by this simple trial,' he 
says, ^ in less than a month the difference will be discernible ; 
the cattle to whom the Salt is given will shew it in their looks, 
iti the sleekness of their coats, in their gmwth, and in their 
sCfetigth and firmness of labour. He adds, that with little more 
than naif their usual food Ul these effects will be produced^ 

*^ To establish his third proposition, he appeals to the prac- 
tlc^e about Aries, where the cattle have as much Salt as they 
will eat; and none are so healthy, or thrive so fast, as those 
that eat most of it. * To the above observations of our corries-' 
pendent,' adds Mr. Young, ^ we may state, that in Spain, 
vlrhefe the finest wool in the world is produced, great quantities 
of Salt are given to the sheep ; to which they attribute, in a 
gfeac measure, the fineness of^the wool. The Salt is laid upon 
me rt>cks, and the sheep come and lick it, and are exceedingly 
fbftd of it."-*-ie«er to Mr. Arthur Young in the 2ith volumd 
of the Annalfi of Agriculture. 

47. " We are not aware that the practice of giving Salt in 
ltd raw state to sheep is to be found any where in this Kingdom 
except on our own estate (meaning the estate belonging to the 
Board of Agriculture) ; we shall therefore speak with due cau- 
tion on the subject, confining ourselves to what has actually heen 
done, and to the efiect, which in several years' trial has been most 
apparent. The heavy duty now imposed on Salt seems suf- 
ficient to deter others from its use, as it^for some time deterred 
US. At length we fortunately lost sight of this timidity: our 
motive was not to promote this or that imia-ginary efiect, but to 
keep sheep in health* It was reasonable to conjecture, that the 
flock would demand more Salt in the autumn and spring months,^ 
when dews are heavy, than in the summer or dead winter months ; 
and so it proves. In Spain a thousand sheep use in five months 
four arobes, or one quintal of Salt, which is one hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds. Their sheep would fatten at about thir- 
teen pounds per quarter upon the average. This is the quantity 
given out, all of which may not be consumed. And as the price 
of Salt in that country is no object, more would have been given 
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if inore was necessary. Without reference to what was allowed 
in Spain (for the increased moisture of our climate, and the pecu- . 
liar properties of our various soils, would not allow such a refer- 
ence safely to he had) the quantity given to our sheep was such 
as we have before stated would keep them healthy, or such as 
they appeared to demand. It is given in the morning when the 
srfieep are looked over, in order to counteract the ill effects of the 
dew. They have consumed at the rate of one ton of salt for 
every thousand sheep annually, amounting to thirty-six pounds 
sterling ; the consumption of one thousand sheep might occa- 
sionally, but varying according to the season, amount to thirty 
pounds sterling per annum, clnd no more. A small handful of 
Salt is put on a flat stone or slate, and ten or fifteen of these 
slates, set a few yards apart, are enough for one hundred sheep ; 
at first the sheep may be moved towards them ; if they feel a 
craving for Salt they will lick up quickly as much as is necessary : 
if they do not want it, what remains dry when the sheep are next 
looked at is taken up and reserved for fiiture use. Twice a week 
has been usually found sufiicient : in patticular cases it may be 
offered thrice. As to any doubt respecting their inclination to 
it, none can be maintained ; for of a flock approaching to one 
thousand, there are not ten old sheep which have not taken 
kindly to it, and not a Iamb which does not consume it gi'eedily. 
When turnips in the early season are stocked with sheep, and 
the greens are rank and strong, many die suddenly, more espe-. 
cially two-tooth sheep. The disorder is a pent-up wind occa- 
sioned by excess of fermentation in the stomach : here salted^ 
hay and Salt are devoured with a greediness that denotes their 
salutary effect. The autumn of 1801 was rainy and unfavour- 
able, yet we did not lose one sheep in turnips, and probably 
never shall whilst we persevere in the use of Salt. In that of 
kOy, we had many hundred fat weathers, gales, and hog sheep, 
in turnips, and lost two the first month the turnips were stocked. 
Certainly the chances were, that in any k^ep, and any season,, of 
such a flock more might have died. In strong pastures like- 
wise, when seasons are wet, the rot often spreads destruction 
over whole tracts of the country : here Salt must be beneficial, 
and an object of national importance. It is supposed, d,nd with 
great truth, to correct acidity in the stomach; a disorder com- 
mon to sheep even in Spain, but of a much more serious nature 
in the damp climate of Great Britain ; more particularly when 
stocked on green floaty food; such as turnips, vetches, and young 
clover. Salt may not be a specific on land naturally unsound : 
such land it is madness at any rate to stock with sheep : but 
where thiB rot occasionally prevails, those who have carefully 
noted how Salt affects cattle, can hazard little in supposing that 
the disease will be much less heard of when such a corrective is 
applied. We must content ourselves rather with a negative 
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than a positive proof^ because it is not easy to ascertain how 
many sheep might have fallen sick or have died, which are now 
in health and alive; but it may be put to any flock-master, 
whether he would not consider himself a fortunate man, if at the 
expense of thirty pounds sterling per annum * he could mate- 
rially improve the health and condition of a flock of one thou- 
sana sheep weighing fourteen pounds per quarter. His probable 
answer will be, that he would give aouble the money to secure 
to himself such an advantage/ — Lord Somerville's Communis 
cations to the Board of Agriculture. 

48. " Amongst all these animals there are some naturally 
better disposed to fittten than others; and care and attention 
are paid to giving a plentiful supply of food to those who are 
least inclinea to fatten, iii order to sell them at the same time, 
and to give them an equality with others to facilitate the sale : 
for this purpose Salt is added to their common food. This in- 
gredient, of which they are very fond, giyes them an appetite, 
excites thiret, and facilitates their digestion. There are various 
methods of administering it, such as hanging it up in a bag 
between two bullocks, who lick it after feeding, or melting it in 
the white water, the paste, or in the chesnut bread, or, in short, 
by giving them some handfuls of it, either on a board, or at the 
bottom of the troughs when empty." — Monsieur Juge, on the 
Fattening of Bullocks at Limoges. Annals of Agriculture^ 
vol. xviii. page 17. 

49. " In visiting Mr. Mosselman, who occupies a large farm 
at Chenoi, beyond Wavre, I was surprised to find a quantity of 
Rock Salt from Cheshire. He assured me that the use of it was 
of the greatest advantage to him, in three respects : 

1st. '^That by allowmg the sheep to lick it the rot was effec- 
tually prevented. 

2nd. ** That his cattle, to whom lumps of it were given to lick, 
were thereby protected from infectious disorders ; and the .cows 
being thus rendered more healthy, and being induced to take a 
greater Quantity of liquid, gave more milk ; and 

3rd. " That a small quantity pounded was found very bene] 
ficial to horses when n^w oats were given them, if the oats were 
at all moist." — Sir John Sinclair's Agricultural state of the 
Netherlands. 

60. *^ That sheep are fond of Salt is beyond all doubt ; it is 
equally certain that to these animals it is a preservative against 
many diseases, and, if I am not greatlv mistaken, contributes in 
no small degree to render their wool finer." — Landt's Descrijh 
tion of the Faroe Islands. 

• 1 have great pleasure in reminding the reader, that inconsequence of the late 
reduction in the duty on Salt consumed in farming, a grazier may now derive all 
the beneits described by his lordship at the expeme of six pounds. S. i*. 
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6& TESTIHONIALS ON THE EFFECT OF SALT 

51 •" There is a custom in Spain and Portugal, which I have 
personally witnessed the practice of in North America, of daily 
placing on stones, in the sheep pastures, some dry Salt for thie 
use ofdie sheep. I have seen each c^ the sheep in his turUf a»d ^ 
with eagerness, take a small portion of it. This is considered as 
a preservative a^iiist the rot, and as contributing to their g^neeal 
health and good condition. It is understood that a coneiqeraUe 

gtrt of die salt, v^ich we export duty free to America, is mod 
r the purpose of Agriculture : though by the time it reaches 
the American farmer it costs him as much as two shillings and 
sixpence per bushel ; and, 1 have no doubt, but in our hu- 
mid and uncertain climate, and in the variety of our soils, it 
would, in small quantities, be found generally useful in preserv- 
ing our sheep from the rot, and other complaints hitherto aeeme(t 
inevitable and incurable. 

^' In Spain the cows are regularly supplied with a little Salt, 
and the increase of their milk, and the benefit which stable &d 
cattle derive from it, are confirmed b^ many authoritJeSf A 
Cheshire geptlerpan informs me, that when he wants extraor- 
dinary exertion from his horses, he always gives them a little 
9alt ; and this is analogous to the practice in the East, wher^ 
the camels are allowed Salt during the passage of the caravans 
over the desert to Alexandria, as a support in the ^xtrem^^ 
fatigue they undergo/' — Sir Thomas Bernard's Letter to the 
Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart. 

52. " The Onondargo is a fine lake of brackish water sur- 
rounded by springs, from two to five hundred gallons of the 
water of whicn make a bushel of Salt. It appears as if nature 
expressly intended this region to be populated ; and, as a strong 
temptation, placed this tf^asure in the bosom of hills and woods* 
Haa it not been for these and similar springs dispersed tbrPUgh 
the western country, Salt must have been at such a price as to 
deter prspns from settling there. AH the animak of those part» 
haye p, great fondness for Salt. The cattle of farmers, who give 
this substance to their stpck, prove superior in value by twenty- 
fiye p^ centt to suqh as are not supplied with an article 
80 espputfal not only to their general improvement bm their 
hmUh. The native animals of the country too, as the buP' 
ft-lo, elk, deer, &c. are well known to pay periodical visits to tfce 
saline springs and lakes, bathing and washing in them, and 
drinking the water, till they are hardly able to move fron) their 
viclnirf.'' — Ashe's Trofoeh in America. 

flSf <^ In visiting Mr. AldermanFariey's Salt-work« at ProJt- 
wich (17th August, 1817), I was struck with the appeat^nce Qf 
an old black horse, that worked the machine for raising the 
brine. He was in very good condition, and his coat was lifce the 
finest black satin. I asked the old man, named Twigg, ^h^ 
had the care of him, what made the horse so sl^gk and |3ump& 
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his lUtfwer was, that he had regularly given him a little Salt in 
his ehaff three da^s in the week ; about four ounces eadi of the 
three days ; or if h^ was not very stout, then sometimes a little 
more ; but that in g^ieral the horse was very well, and did his 
work well. He said he did not give him the whole four ounces 
at once, but at several iimes ; about a table spoonful each time. 
The horse had been purchased by Mr. Farley about four years 
af^Oy- being th^i about twenty years old, and his health and 
a|9>earance, though he had constant work, had been since very 
much improved : the Salt, he added, had made him eat his food 
and worn better.. A farmer, who was present, observed that lie 
usually ^ve his horses a Uttle Salt in their grains, and found 
that it- did them ^bod ; and also that he gave it them as a cure 
for the bots." — Sir Thomas Bernard's Case of the S&lt Duties. 

56. " Every species of live stock is very much injured by 
being denied the due supply of Salt. Salt forms an essential 
inOTedient in the food of every species of domestic animals. 
We feel how requisite Salt is to the health and comfort of the 
human species : it is equally so to that of cattle. Salt softens 
the skin of the domesticated kinds, and makes their hair and 
wool fine and shining. When horses are fed on bruised gorze, 
or any kind of fruit abounding with Salt, or when a handful of 
Salt IS put into their food every day, their pih becomes soft and 
shining. The superior quality of wool in Spanish sheep pro- 
ceeds chiefly from an abundant supply of Salt. When fealt is 
given to cows, it improves the quality, and increases the quan- 
tity of their milk. It is necessary to cov^ : they are so fond of 
it that they eat wet litter from under horses, or on the dung- 
hill, because it is impregnated with Salt, the Salt of urine. It 
is a great pity that animals so very valuable, and whose produce 
depends on their being properly fed, should be obligea to eat 
litter mixed with dung to obtain a Salfwith which they ought 
to be amply supplied. The duty on Salt is of all others the 
most improper. — FVom William Alton, Esq. Commtmicaied 
to the Chester Chronicle fty the Rev. B. Dacre, o/Mosely^ near 
Manchester. 

56. " The mortality has increased in our fields since the aug- 
mentation of the price of Salt has obliged the farmers to give 
it more sparingly to their cattle. * In the district of Champsaur, 
and the adjacent countries, we are accustomed to give every 
ox and cow four ounces ot Salt every eight days, and about 
an ounce to every sheep and goat at the same intervals. When 
this practice is neglected the animals eat less; they lose 
their spirits, their hair rises, they go licking in their stalls the 
bottom of the walls where the salt-petre is formed, they grow 
lean, become barren, and disease ensues. "-*-Prom the History 
of the Rot/al Society of Medicine at Paris, Jbr the years 1777 
«ifrfl778. _ 
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67. " It is well known that hay, mouldy from Tain, is render^ 
ed palatable and remarkably nutritious to cattle, by simply 
strewing Salt on the stack, at the rate often or fifteen pounds 
per ton when making. Equally notorious is it, that a sensible 
effect is hereby produced to the taste; that cattle will prefer it 
to better hay well put together, and will demand, when fed on 
it, without injury to themselves, three times as muph water ; 
which circumstance alone accounts for that aptitude to fatten 
which is conspicuous in cattle fed upon hay so salted. It re- 
mains to be proved, how good hay, which had not spent its 
strength in premature fermentation, would bear such a quantity 
of Salt as would invigorate the stomach, quicken the circulation 
of the blood, and excite in cattle a desire to drink largely ; that 
it does bear it, and that the effect this hay has upon stock, 
almost surpasses belief, we have ascertained. Some of our hay 
lately in use was of the first quality of sheep-hay, the produce of 
rich and deep loam on a limestone bottom ; it was put together 
without wetland had twenty-five pounds of Salt per ton^pnnkled 
through a sieve, a greater quantity than has yet been used. In 
colour, flavour, and proof, it equalled any hay whatever ; and 
satisfies us that this or a greater quantity of Salt may be infused 
into hay of the best quality, and with the best possible effect. 
In confirmation of these &cts, we have also the authority of 
Mr. Darke, of Breedon, one of the most celebrated graziers in 
the kingdom, who has mixed Salt with his flooded moiildy hay, 
eight pounds of Salt only to a ton, and declares that his Here- 
ford oxen did better on it than others that had the best hay he 
had, and that he was, and is convinced, that the hay had aJl its 
good effect from the Salt. Salt cannot be conveyed into an ani- 
mal in a more effectual manner than by sprinkling it on hay 
through a sieve, when in the act of putting it together ; for 
^very particle is imbibed in the fermentation without a possi- 
bility of waste. It vrill upon trial, no doubt, prove a better 
breakfast than those cold dews which prevail in this country 
nine months out of the twelve ; and which are more prejudicial 
to the wool and carcase of those feeble animals, than has hitherto 
been considered." Lord Somerville's Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture. 

68. ** As the season for hay-making is drawing near, we must 
beg leave to recommend the salting of ricks. I am persuaded 
few formers are aware of the benefit arising from this practice, 
particularly in stacking in sultry weather. The Salt preserves 
the hay from over heating and becoming mildewed : it may be 
put together greener than otherwise, without danger of firing. 
All kinds of cattle, &c. prefer inferior hay thus managed to the 
best that can be placed before them that has not been salted : 
the Salt assimilates vrith the juices of the hay, and thereby pre- 
vents too great a fermentation, and by its soporific quality gives 
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it a superior flavour. The properway of usiiig it is, in buildings 
the stack to sprinkle the Salt alternately between each layer of 
hay, in the proportion of one hundred weight to seven or eight 
tons." — Annals of Agriculture^ vol. vi. 

59. " In the survey for the county of Lancaster, Mr. Holt says, 
^ the high duties upon Salt operate as great obstacles to the ap 
plication of this article to the advantage of cattle, in giving it in 
troughs, Sec. in certain cases. It is an article most cattle are 
fond of: it assists digestion, promotes a disposition to &tten, 

{>revents certain disorders, and in foreign parts they use it in 
arge quantities, not being loaded by high duties ; and, it is 
asserted, entirely prevents that fatal disease amongst sheep, the 
rot." 

CO. '^ A salt-marsh is not only the best and most healthy 
place for thriving and fattening all sorts of cattle and horses, 
but it is likewise the best medicine for any putrid or contamous 
disorder which they may have contracted. As a proof of this 
assertion, when the farmer suspects his sheep are in a consump- 
tive state, or his horned cattle or horses have contracted any 
putrid disorder, they are sent (where it can be done) to pasture 
on a salt marsh, which is the best remedy for these complaints, 
and which never fiiils to work a speedy and perfect cure. In 
Spain f Salt is ffiven to their sheep in the rot as a medicine, and 
also to those that are sound, by which means the shepherds of 
that country say that their wool is much improved in fineness. 
The grass of salted lands would doubtless be attended with 
these beneficial effects in a superior degree, as it would operate 
constantly and more effectually upon uiem." 

*^ And if the salt marshes be found to be so safe and certain a 
remedy for the disorders of the brute creation, might we not 
expect equal advantages to accrue to the human species, if our 
milk, butter, and all our v^etables, were produced from grounds 
manured with Salt ?" 

'^ Nothing could be more disagreeable and prejudicial to the 
human species, than for them to be deprived ot the use of Salt ; 
the prohibition would be insupportable. Why then should we 
withhold firom the^ beasts of the field a thing which is so a^'ee- 
able to their palates and conducive to their health ?" Mr. Hoi" 
linshead*s Hints to Farmers^ page 12. 

6L ^^ When grains, ground com, &c. are given to milk cows, 
feeding cattle, or horses, there ought to be two ounces of Salt 
mixed with every feed that is given to them. This has been 
the prsictice of a gentleman in the countv of Lancaster^ for several 
years, and has been attended with the greatest success ; hi» 
cows giving a much greater quantity of milk, and at the same 
time being in much better condition than those which are fed in 
the ordinary way." Hollinsheadp page 12—13. 
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62. " The following experiment is comnnmicated to vm by 
William Stephenson, esq. banker, of London : 

^^ Upon a small grass neld, which for many years after it had 
been in tillage, produced nothing but a very dark-coloured, dry 
kind of grass, and neither horses nor neat cattle would thrive 
upon it, I sowed about sixteen bushels of foul Salt per acre, in 
April, 1778, and ever since that time it has been perfectly green, 
both in summer and winter, and cattle of all kinds thnve in it 
remarkably well." ffoUinshead^ page 18. 

G3* Extmcts from Papers lately publi^ed by the Right 
Honorable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

Hay. *^ Lord Somerville is of opinion that Salt cannot be 
conveyed into an animal in a more effectual manner than by 
sprinlaitig the Salt through a sieve, at the rate of twenty-five 
pounds weight of Salt to a ton of hay, when in the act of putting 
It together, for every particle is imbibed in the fermentation, 
without a possibility of waste. This salted hay is of great use 
to she^p, when put on turnips early in the season, for the tops 
Wng ttien rank and strong, many of the ^heep die suddenly 
from pent'Up wind, occasioned by excess of fermentati(m in the 
stomach. Salt, or salted hay, are then devoured by them vnth 
a greediness which denotes tneir salutary effect. By the use of 
salted hay, Lord Somerville did not lose; one sheep on turnips in 
the autumn of 180 J, though the season was rainy and unfavour- 
able, 

Straw^ " The ancients were accustomed to prepare their 
Straw for feeding stock, by keeping it for a considerable time 
sprinkled with trine ; it was then dried, rolled up in bundles^ 
andgiven to oxen instead of hay.* 

Horses. ^^ In Flanders, it has been found that a small quan* 
tity of pounded salt is very beneficial for horses, when new oat5 
9X^ given to theip, if the oats are at all moist ; and there can be 
no cbubt that moist food in general might be rendered less in- 
junQus by the same means ; for instance, when raw potatoes are 
first given to horses. ' 

*♦ Mr, Birkheck, in his notes on a Journey in America, re^ 
cently published, mentions, that the horses he saw in the interior 
©f that country were of an excellent description, and are in kigk 
condition^ even when travelling at the rate of forty-five nmes 
per day^ on longjoumies. They are fed well, getting from four 
to five ^llons ^oats per day, besides hay, with a good handful 
of Soli about twiee a week. 

w Salt given to horses cures the hotts ; and it is said might be 

S*v«n with great advantage to race-horses, and would prevent 
e necessity of applying tnose severe purges to which tney are 
at present subjected. 

« Dicksoa*f Httsiwii^rjf of (he Anciciits» vol. ii. page 40§. 
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Bullocks. ^^ lo the East Indies they ffive Salt to their buI-> 
locks, in jgenemi daily, to the amount of two or three ouncen 
mix^ with their feed of pulse ; a due proportion of Salt they 
consider to.be essential for their health, and almost as necessaxy 
as food, 

^ Jffogs. '^ Great quantities of Salt are considered to be inju- 
rious to hogs ; but, in America, Salt is occasionally given to 
them, to render them tame, and to prevent their being Ipst ia 
the woods. Mr. Curwen also mixes some Salt with the steamed 
potatoes he (dves his hogs, and he thinks with benefit. 

^ It is said that in Ireland, when &ttening their ho^, they 
sprinkle a little Salt with every meal, bv means of which they 
are found to fiitten in half the period they \90uld otherwise re- 
quire," — Observations by John Marshall, Esq. on the Medical 
as well as Dietetic Properties of Common Salt, in the London 
Medical and Physical Journal, vol. xxxix. fo. 231. 

PouUrt/. " Salt also may advantageously be given to poul- 
try, and may prevent some of those disorders to which they 
are liable. Tne avidity with which pigeons consume Salt 19 
well known. 

Haj/. '^ In a recent communication from A. Bracebridge, 
Esq. of Walton-<m-Thames, he states, (hat some years ago, 
the clergyman of Holmes Chapel, who lived near the Sdt^ 
Works, gave a favourite old mare, who was muchbroken-Mrinded, 
some spoded hiay that had been salted (at that time Salt for agri* 
cultural purposes was free of duty). The mare had nothing else 
to subsist on, but throve on that food so well, that she was fit 
to be put to work again next spring. This induced Mr. Srace^ 
bridge to drench some rotten she^, night and morning, with 
strong brine 5 after which, he did not lose one ; they became 
&t, and the meat was fine and good, as if the animals had never 
been a&eted." 

64. Extract of a Letter firom I. C. Curwen, Esq, to the Editor 
of th^ Carlisle JoumaL 

" I avail myself of this opportunity to say a word or two on 
the piddject of Salt. I renoice to find the Uials of it ai« num^ 
rous. In addition to what I have formerly stated in &vour of 
it^ I am now enabled to add, that out of fifty shearling Devans, 
killed this winter at the Schoose, the whole have been perfectly 
sound. Previous to the use of Salt, it was rare to fina a Uver 
(of a sheep) that was not more or less tainted. The cattle ami 
horses are continued in the free use of Salt. Latterly, at the 
Schoose, I have given six ounces per day to work-horses— four 
with f leaoied potatoes, two with steamed chaff. I fully expect 
it vrill operate poweriuUy in preventing horses creasing. In the 
course of a few months J shall be able ta vp^ mor^ decidedly 
on the subject. I find the additional quantity of Salt so far to 
agree perfectly well with the horses. The general use of Salt 
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will not only be found highly beneficial to the agriculturist, but 
1^11 furnish so lai^e an addition to the amount of the salt tax, 
as to justify and call for the reduction of the duty in favour of 
die public at large. About fifly thousand tons is all that pay 
duty in Great Britain. If Salt ^ere generally applied to the 
feeding of cattle, the consumption would reach six times that 
amoimt, and produce, at five pounds a ton, a sum equivalent to 
the present oppressive and unequal tax, in which a labourer 
pays a 26th part of his earnings, whilst the opulent do not pay 
more than from 500 to lOOOth part on this indispensable neces- 
sary of life." Copied from the Farmer* s Journal for the ith of 
January f 1819. 

65. On a Remedy for the Black Scour in Sheep, extracted 
from a letter to the Editor of the Farmer's Journal. 

Kilton, near Bridgewater, Somerset, Dec. 21, 1818^ 

Sir, 

Salt possessing septic and antiseptic properties, it is obvious 
that it sAiould be used with caution; indeed, experience (the best 
test of wisdom) has so instructed me. I have for the last ten 
years, and more, given Salt to sheep in the following proportions, 
m all cases of diarrhoea, with the best possible success ; two 
drachms (apothecaries weight) of dry Salt for a lamb of niae 
months old, and that quantity increased to three and a half 
drachms for a large and full-grown sheep ; and in the same 
ratio for the intermediate s^es. The mode I adopt is to 
introduce the specified quantity into the mouth of the sheep 
with a spoon, withdrawing the spoon and closing the mouth. 
In a few seconds the Salt dissolves in the saliva, and the 
sheep readily swallows it. I consider water not only incon« 
venient, but improper, as a superabundance of^ it was, in my 
opinion, the original cause of the disease. I have seldom 
found a repetition of the above dose necessary ; but if one 
should not prove effectual, there can be no objection to 
repeating it, every other day, till the desired effect is pro- 
duced. 

Desdrous of communicating, as well as receiving, usefiil in- 
formation, I am induced to submit the above observations, 
under the full impression that they will be found beneficid to 
those who may be induced to make trial. 

Remaining, Sir, truly your's, 

Charles Addams. 
From th€ Farmer* s Journal^ January the ith. 1819. 
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On the use of Salt to Bees. 

66. Copy of part of a letter from Sir John Sinclair to the 
R-ight Honorable Charles Arbuthnot, secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

Sir, 

Every day furnishes some additional evidence of the advan- 
tages to he derived from the system adopted by parliament last 
session regarding the Salt Tax. A curious proof of it has lately 
come to my knowledge. 

It is well known tlmt bees do not thrive in damp seasons. 
A lady whose bees were perishing owing to wet, was induced to 
try whether Salt would not be ofuse to them. She spread ^ome 
thinly on a dry substance near her hives, and found that it was 
regularly consumed by them. The result was highly satis&c* 
tory; for, when all the bees in her neighbourhood either 
perished or were unproductive, her's throve, and produced a 
great quantity of honey. This discovery may render the cul- 
ture of bees less precarious than hitherto has been the case 
in this country, and may be of great use to industrious cot- 
tagers. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 



Evidence delivered before the Honorable the 
Board of Trade, in April, 1817, extracted from 
Papers relating to the Salt Duties, printed by 

OhDCR of the tloUSE OF CoMMONS, DATED THE 4TH OF 

June, 1817. 

67. The Evidence of the Right Honorable Lord Kenyon. 

^* By the information which I have been able to collect, I 
am induced to consider Salt, when sparingly applied, as an ad- 
mirable manure, especially for fallows and arable land ; and 
when mixed up with soil out of the gutters, or refuse dirt, or 
ashes, to be very valuable also on grass-land. My own expe- 
rience convinces me that it is very powerful in destroying v^;e- 
tation if laid on too thick, having put a large quantity of refuse 
Salt on about one-fourth of an acre of land, which, afler two 
years, remains quite bare. A land-surveyor of high character 
in my neighbourhood considers that the use of Salt would be 
likely to be very valuable in destroying the slug, wire-worm, 
snail, &c. which ofien destroy even whole crops. He also well 
remembers that Salt was used largely in the neighbourhood of 
the higher and lower Wiches in Cheshire, be'fbre the duties 
were raised to their present height." 
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68. The Evidence of Sir Thomas Bernard, Baronet. 

^ "The use of fovd or refuse Salt for manure is well* known in 
Chfisbire^ Worcestershire, and the adjoining counties. It contains 
about a third of pure Salt, the rest being the dirt and ashes thrown 
i^ider foot in the path-ways about the Salt Works.. The 
fiirmers paid goyemment for the use of it as a manure a duty of 
fourpence per bushel, and as much more to the Salt proprietor, 
ds 1 WAS told, for the purchase of it at the Salt Works. Bishop 
Watoon Slates, in his Chemical Essays, that near three thousand 
tons of this refiise Salt were annually sold at Northwich alon^ 
for manure, at eight-pence per bushel, including duty, or one 
pound six shillings and eight pence a-ton or lead ; ana I am in- 
formed there was a constant demand for it at that price ; and that 
in Worcestershire, the late Lord Coventry bought many hundred 
loads of this manure for his place at Crome Court. In 178S, 
however, its use was put a stop to by an act, which charged 
it with the full duty on pure Salt ; in consequence of which^ 
several hundred thousand loads of very excellent manure 
Imve been thrown into the river, under the inspection of the ^- 
d«e officer, atid have been wholly lost to the country. The pre- 
ference given to this manure for a series of years aurinff wni<^ 
its use was permitted, is a proof of its value. The £rt and * 
adhes mixed with the Salt were not worth carrying fiir ; and it 
would have answered better for the distant &rmer to have paid 
even four pounds a load for pure Salt/thereby saving twoHnirds 
of the carriage, and to have [mixed the pure Salt with double 
the quantity of dirt and ashes in his dunghill at home.'' 

69. Extracts from the Evidence of John Christian Curwen, 
Esq. Representative in Parliament for the City of Carlisle. 

" The superiority of the Flemish husbandry over our own is 
in the unrestricted use of Salt, by which means the best pasture 
and meadow grounds in that country are put under a con- 
vertible system ; and by the augmentation of green crops the 
produce of every acre is doubled. 

^^ The free use of Salt would greatly tend to promote the cul- 
tivation of green crops. 

" Norfolk and Suffolk, the two best cultivated counties in 
England, have one acre in six under green crops : the average 
of tne rest of England only one acre m seventy. Salt in so- 
lution is a highly beneficisLl steep for the prevention of smut in 
wlieat.^' 

70. Extract from the Evidence of Major John Taubman, 
the Speaker of the House of Keys, in the Isle of Man. 

^ He has, he said, used refuse Salt as a manure on meadows 
with advantage : it was sown thinly by hand — cannot speak to 
the quantity used : the meadow had been much covered with 
moss, which the dressing of Salt' entirely destroyed.'* 
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71. The Evidence of William Home, Esq. Merckant of 
Liverpool. 

^' In respect to the use of SaU as a manure, I am very much 
encouraged in my fevourable opinion of it by Mr. James 
Manley, an old inhabitant of Northwich, vtrho says, that 
before 1785, when the use of foul Salt was permitted, it was 
applied very largely by fitrmers in the vicinity of the Salt 
Works, and that a considerable quantity was sent to London 
for similar purposes. I have had an opportunity of vntness* 
ing its good enects on grass land in the immediate neigh* 
bourhood of Liverpool, which to this day retains a verdure 
superior to the adjacent fields, without the aid of any manure 
since the application of the foul Salt. Mr. Riding, of Haytoit, 
near Presoot, recollects the application of Salt on rushy land 
with great success, and the late Mr. Tunstall, of the same 
parish, a large farmer, drover, and butcher, only desisted 
from the use of it as a manure and for his cattle when the high 
duly wa# imposed." 

78. The Evidence of Mr. Kingston. 

^* In reply to your queries, as an agriculturist, 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that Salt, if free of duty, would become 
one of the most useful and general articles of manure that ever 
was thought of, if properly prepared, by mixing it with mud of 
any kind, the cleanings of ditches and ponds, the sur&ce of 
coarse grounds thrown into heaps to rot, blubber, &c. &c. I am 
likewise persuaded that if it could be afforded to be sprinkled 
on the layers of hay when making into 'the rick, in catching 
weather, it would prevent its heating or getting mouldy." 

" Ihad once some ftmall oxen tied up tofetten, which did not 
thrive, owing, as the bailiff said, to the badness of hay, of whicli 
they wasted more than they ate, but by sprinkling it with water 
in which some Salt had been dissolved, they returned to eat it 
greedily. From this and many circumstances of a similar nature 
that I have been informed of, by persons of undoubted credi- 
bility, I am free to say, that if the food of cattle tied up to&tten 
was sprinkled with a proper quantity of Salt, they would thrive 
much&ster than by the present mode, and would prevent their 
being hoven by an excess of food." 
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76 EXAMINATIONB BBF^Rfi THE COMMITTEE OP THE 

EXTRACTS PROM "MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN 
BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS ON THE SALT LAWS.*' 



No. 73. Monday, April the sixth, 1818. 

John Calcraft, Esq. in the Chair. 

John Ayrton Parisy M. D. called in and examined. 

You are one of the Censors of the College of Physicians in 
London^ residing in Dover Street ? — ^Yes, I am. 

Have you ever resided in Comxcallf — I have during five 
years. 

Do you know any thing of Salt being used as a manure in 
Cornxmll .?—The refuse Salt is purchasedby the farmers for that 
purpose, and there is generally a scramble for it, it is considered 
so desirable to attain it. The efffect of it is certainly very 
striking : it seems to answer best, as far as my enquiries go, to 
green crops ; for instance, to clover and turnips. To wheat and 
barley it produces a good efiect ; but it answers better when ap- 
plied in compost with other manure. I would beg to state one 
other circumstance in addition, that where wheat or barley 
has followed turnips, the land of which has been salted, the 
crop following has escaped the mildew, which has affected land 
immediately adjoining on %vhichSalt had not been used. 

M(ty not the beneficial influence of this Salt depend upon the 
animal matter which is mixed with it .^—Certainly not, for 
farmers find that that Salt is to be preferred which has been used 
but once, jand they give a superior price for it. Tliat which has 
been used two or three times, and consequently contains much 
more animal matter, is considered as inferior. 

Do you know the comparative strength of pure and foul Salt .^-^ 
I can merely give a rough conjecture : it varies considerably in 
different parcels. I should thmk, speaking generally, it would 
be rtiore than half impurity. 

Have you formed any opinion as to the effect of a material 
reduction of the .duties on Salt ? — It is my opinion, that a very 
much greater quantity of Salt would hie used for manure gene- 
rally, if the duties and restrictions were taken off. I think there 
is a feeling among many of the more intelligent fiirmers of the 
utility of Salt for a manure, and it is shewn by the readiness 
with which it is purchased. 

You have stated that in some cases it was necessary to mix re* 
fuse Salt with compost to make it effectual? — Yes, it appears to 
be the case that it answers better to wheat and barley when so 
applied ; that it is more successfol in fertilizing than when sown 
with seed. 
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Does not that lead you to believe it mat/ be essential that it 
shoufd be mixed with some other material ? — The only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that which \» necessarily drawn from ex- 

fjeriencc* : we cannot reason in the present state of our know- 
edge, with respect to the £CppIication of Salt, except by &ct9, 
and the fects 1 have stated are, that to green crops it answers 
better when sown, and to other crops when in compost. 

You say when sown : is the refuse Salt then thrown into the 
ground with the seed ? — ^Yes. 
In the qua?Uity stated ? — Yes. 

Hate you seen it used in those proportions .^— Yes. 

It gives you about thirty bushels of clear Salt .^—Supposing 
my data to be accurate, it does. 

Have you seen it used to a great extent ? — No ; I have seen 
enough to satisfy me that it may be used very beneficially. 

Have you seen it used to such an extent as to justify ajf\y go 
neral conclusion ? — My impression about it is, that it is ex- 
tremely useful as an article of manure in Cornwall. 

fVhat is the sort of soil; is it slrons; or light .^— -I feel a dif? 
iiculty in defining the soil : it >¥as a clayey soil whc^re I saw the 
turnips growing ; and in a neighbouring field which was np^ 
salted, and where turnips were growing, the crop was good for 
nothing. 

You stated the price to be tenpence per bushels — Last year; 
I believe it is sometimes a shilling. 

The value of sixty bushels^ therefore^ would be nearly sixty 
shillings. Is there any manure you could apply to ground that 
would be so cheap at that price ?—l am not fiirmer enough to 
answer the question. 

If the effects are so obvious as you state them to 6e, can you 
give any reason for it not being much more generally used than 
it is in Cornwall .?— The difficulty of obtaining it is so great. 

Do you mean to say that all the refuse Salt that is to be had 
is so used?^l believe it is. 

nu are not aware whether any applications have been made 
from Cornwall for the Rock Salt for manure .*— -I am not ac- 
quainted with that. 

You stated you had observed the effect for a considerable num* 
ber of years, can you stat^ what number ^—TSo ; but it is the 
tradition of the people, that Salt was spilled between Penzance 
and St. Ives many years ago, and the spot is marked by an in- 
creased luxuriance in the herbage whicn is now visible. 

Tuesday, 7th day of April, 1818. 

74. John Christian Curwen, Esq. a Member of the Commit- 
tee, examined. 

Have you any information to give to the committee^ relative 
to the operation of the Salt Duties on the agricultural interest of 
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/d BXAMINATibKl BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF TME 

tfie tountry ?-^l hold in my hand an affidavit that has bt^a 
made by a person who has the charge of the cattle, and the 
conduct of an experiment that has been carrying on since No- 
Yembcr last, in feeding with the addition of Salt. The affidavit 
was made in consequence of an application by Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard. 1 i^quested that he would make the application for it, 
that it might not be said that any influence had been used on 
my part ; he did so, and an application was made to a 
Mr. Thompson, an attorney at Workington, the secretary to the 
Agricultural Society there ; in consequence of which the feeder 
was examined before Mr. Thompson as to the effects of the ej;- 
periments ; and I have in my hand his affidavit, taken before a 
tuagistrate. 

[It was delivered in, and read as follows.] 

*^ William Glover, of the Schoose Farm, in the parish of 
WoAington, in the county of Cumberland, the feeder and su- 
perintef^ent of the cattle of John Christian Curwen, Esq. at 
the said ferm, maketh oath and saith,^ that this deponent began 
to give Salt to the cattle under his care the nineteenth day of 
November last past ; and firom that time till now the said 
eiiitle bttve bad Salt as follows : forty milch-cows and breeding 
jheifers have had each four ounces per day ; fourteen oxen for 
fat, and sixteen oxen for work, each four ounces ; twenty-seven 
vounc cattle, seven of them two years old, the rest one year old, 
nave had each two ounces per day; twenty-six young calves, 
each otie ounce ; two bulls had also Salt administered to them ; 
and forty-eight horses kept at the form have had each four ounces 
per day; four hundred and forty-four sheep had four stone, or 
two ounces each per week given at twice, and on slates. The 
advantage of Salt for sheep appears to this de]K)nent to be great^ 
as he says none of the stocx have died in the sickness since they 
commenced giving Salt, and they have had itone in the rot ; in 
other years tney lost some of their ewes and wethers in the ack- 
ness. The cattle, both old and youn^ stock, have their Salt 
given in steamed chaff twice a-day, which makes them eat it up, 
as wdl as other inferior food. The horses have their Salt given 
them amongst their steamed potatoes twice a-day, which makes 
them clean out their cribs, and is a benefit to their health and 
condition ; that the cattle have been in the highest health ever 
Atice they commenced the use of Salt. And this deponent saith 
that he has now kept the cattle at the Schoose Farm for ten 
years, and they never were so long without sickness ; they were 
formerly subject to obstructions and inflammations ; and tliat he 
has not had occasion to use any medicine since the twenty-ninth 
of November last, except in one instance of a cow (now quite 
well), and he can shew the whole of the said stock, one hundred 
and twenty-five head of cattle, without the exception of any cme 
animal that is out of order. And he believes tnere is nothing 
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th«it will promote the health of cattle and their good condition 
more than Salt, when rightly administered ; and that medicine 
would, in his opinion, be little required, if he had Salt at com* 
numd* And this deponent saith, that the fouiteen oxen above- 
menUoned for &t were fed on straw, steamed chaiF, and turnips 
only ; and eight of them were weighed on the thirteenth day of 
F^ruary last, and seventeenth day of this month of March, and 
the increased weight of the eight was thirty stones, of fourteen 
pou^ to the stone. 

William Glover." 
Swprn the twenty-fifth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, before me, s 

Richard Watts, 
One of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
in and for the county of Cumberland. 

<^ I have also another paper which I wish to put in ; it is a 
stateoaent of about thirty persons, &rmers, who nave signed tiie 
papnr which I hold in my hand, who declare they would use 
Sdt if they cwM procure it. 

[It wa3 read as follows.] 

^^ We the undersigned, beiog farmers and owners of land in 
the neighbourhood of Workington, do hereby certify, that we 
are acouainted with and witnesses to the fiict of Mr. Curwen 
giving Salt to his cattle and horses with their food, at theSchoose 
Farm and at Workington ; and that we are desirous of usinff 
the same for our live stock, if it could be obtained witliout di& 
ficulty, and at a cheap rate. Witness our hands, the S4th of 
mrclx, 1818. 

William Salkeld, John Birkett, 

John Pearson, Alderce Miller, 

Henry Stalker, Matthew Sproutt^ 

Robert Pitts, William Fisher, 

William Simcm^ Thomas Miller, 

John Rook, Joseph Simon, 

William Rogers^ John Thomlinson, 

John Wilson, John Sanderson, 

Ostle Mardaunt, Francis Porter, 

William Dixen, Thomas Sparks, 

OreoT^e Baines, Cuthbert Wilson, 

WUliam Haig, John Greener, 

Istec Simon, Robert Bell, 

James Graham, Jioseph Crosby, 

Thomas Barney Joseph Messenger, 

John Hetherington, James Case. 

^^ I would wish to state, that in consequence of a clause in- 
troduced in the fish-bill of last year, I BMtde an application to 

r2 
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the collectors of the Salt-duties at Northwich, for liberty to im- 
port "five tons of Rock Salt. From that period the Salt has 
been administered with great advantage to my cattle, sheep, and 
horses; their condition is greatly improved, and their health has 
been invariably good, and which 1 attribute greatly to the use 
of Salt given with steamed chaff; that is, the husk of the corn, 
which was of little or no value prior to its being given, dissolved 
in the quantity of four ounces, in about two stone of that steam- 
chaff per day to the cattle ; this, of course, makes a considerable 
saving in the quantity of green food which would otherwise be 
required. Having been a considerable corn-fanrner, I have a 
sufficiency of wheat and oat chaff for the supply, which is about 
two stones each per day ; it is prepared by the application of 
steam ; for food of this kind is of so little value, that cattle would 
hardly be induced to take it without oil-cake, or ground grain ; 
but by the application of Salt, it is taken exceedingly well, with 
yery little loss : the first visible effect of the Salt was in its free- 
injg the milk from all taste of the turnip. I am in the pracuce 
of selling a large quantity of milk to the town of Workington, 
and heretofore complaints were often made of the milk tastii^ 
of turnips; but since the giving of Salt, there has not been a 
single instance of complaint. As this was a result I had not 
looked for, I was disposed a little to question whether it was 
not owing to the better state of the turnips, and better care. I 
was aware that saltpetre, when dissolved in milk, evaporates the 
taste of the turnip ; but on stating some doubt upon this matter, 
I learnt a fact firom my horse-drivers, with which I was not at 
that time acquainted, which was, that the dung of the horses 
fod with steamed potatoes was highly offensive; but firom the 
period of giving them Salt, the odour of the dung was totally 
destroyed, and became perfectly sweet ; all the obnoxious smell 
was quite done away ; and uniting both these circumstances to- 

f ether, confirmed me in the opinion that it was the Salt which 
ad produced the effect upon the milk. The advance in fatten- 
ing of stock has certainly been very considerable ; but it must ap- 
pear evident, that without experiments accurately made, and for 
a length of time, it would be utterly impossible to say what may 
be the comparative advantage derived from it; for at the last re- 
turn of thirty-five days, the gain per day of animals fed on the 
same food varies from six ounces to two pounds six ounces per 
day, in animals of firom one hundred to one hundred and fifly 
'stone ; therefore it will be seen, that to make an experiment 
with any degree of accuracy, much care must be taken in se- 
lecting animals whose propensity to fatten is equal : but 1 con- 
ceive 1 am justified in considering that the free use of Salt would 
be an immense advantage to the farmers ; in stating of which, I 
dare say there are few gentlemen I shall not surprise. In stating 
what I conceive to be the advantage, to many it might appear 
an exaggerated statement, though i am much below, rather than 
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above the benefit which would generally result from the free use 
of Salt. In Great Britain there are thirty millions of sheep: 
the loss upon the^e, at the most moderate computation, may be 
taken at two per cent, or six hundred thousand :* taking them 
at five shillings a-piece, that would amount to a hundred and 
fifly thousand pounds. Now, my opinion is, that for insurance 
of health, the advantage of fattening, and for the benefit to the 
wool, 1 shall be found to under-rate, when I state the advantage 
would be sixpence per head upon the whole thirty millions, be- 
yond the cost of the Salt, or a saving of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds per annum. 

" There are suppqsed to be four millions five hundred and 
twenty-one thousand beasts of various descriptions in Great 
Britain. I would suppose the advantage in being able, with the 
addition of Salt, to feed with inferior food, health, and fatten- 
ing, would produce a saving to the farmer, taking it only at 
seven shillings a head, of one million five hundred and eighty- 
two thousand three hundred and fifty pounds annually. 

^' There are supposed to be one million five hundred thousand 
horses of all descriptions, which, in point of health and feeding 
with inferior food, 1 calculate a saving equal to ten shillings a 
head, which amounts to seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds annually. I would also state, that in an examination 
formerly before the Board of Trade, I have given a statement 
which was then mere matter of opinion. I then supposed the 
quantity of Salt that might be given to sheep to be equal to two 
stone of fourteen pounds each, per annum ; in this I certainly was 
mistaken, because what I have given is, I believe, more than 
double what was given by Lord Somerville, and amounts to 
about nine pounds per annum each. In regard to cattle 1 have . 
under estimated the quantity, because if Salt could be iiad at a 
moderate price there is no animal I would give less than six 
stone to per annum. I by no means state that the quantities I 
am giving are precisely what might be given ; I think it proba- 
ble that much greater quantities might be given with advantage; 
but in an infiint experiment like this, I considered any &ilure 
might have been attended with bad consequences. I was there- 
fore anxious to give even less than I might probably have done 
with benefit after the experiment, and which I shall in a short 
time be induced to try. The fondness of animals for Salt is 
very remarkable : I have been in the habit almost daily of feed- 
ing the young stock with a mixture among bran, and it brought 
them to be so familiar, that many of them, which before would 

* Thk calculation is upon the supposition that on an average two sheep in 
ev«ry bnndred sheep Uiroughout the Icingdom now die of the rot, amottntinje: in 
tlie whole to »ix hundred thousand, and that this immense loss would be entirely 
prevented by Salt i as it has been found that this disease never attaclcs those sheep 
which have free uccesii to Salt, or tli.it have Salt regularly ndmiuistcrcd to them. 

8. P. 
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not iuierdyenthe feeder^ except very early in the morning, to 
touch them, became so familiar, that I could Imndle them in 
any way wbateyer. In the last year I was induced to make an . 
experiment with Salt, by mixing a quantity with earth, and 
tokin^ a taiumber of grubs and putting them amongst the soil : I 
£)una it proved destructive to them all. In the present year I 
have directed a pound of Salt to be mixed with every Winches^ 
ter bus^l of oats, about six pounds to an acre, and i have sown 
it upon such ground as I thought likely to be troubled with the 
grub, in the hopes that it may be the means of preventing their 
destroying the crop, and the destruction which of late years has 
taken pJace in vanous parts of Cumberland from the grub.^' 

Eighth day of April, 1818. 

75. Arthur Youngs Esq. called in, and examined. 

You are secretary/ to the Board of Agriculture ^— I am. 

Did you ever try Salt in the feeding of your cattle ^*-Yes, 
but chiefly with sheep, and I found the sheep astonishitigly fond 
of it. I found them so fond of it by some small trials, wat T 
had troughs ten feet Ion?, nine or ten inches wide, and three ot 
four inches deep, in whicn t scattered Salt for them, and feed« 
ing them with my own hand I found them so ravenously fond 
of It, that the moment they saw me at the gate of the field they 
gallopped up from every pirt, and surrounded the troughs so 
eagerly, that I %yas forcea to place a pole about eighteen mdhes 
or two feet long over the troughs to keep them from jumping in^ 
but all their heads were in the trough in a moment. 

Can you state what zms the quantity you gyive.?---I cannot 
with accuracy ; but the quantity they took was a perfect Con» 
trast apparently to the extreme eagerness with which they caise ; 
they took a good lick at it, and went away ; but they were ex- 
cesBiyely eager to come and get that lick : some would take 
more than others* 

Can you state precisely what was the qwmtity you migU 
give .*--No, I cannot. 

Do you consider that it imuld be ben^ial in preventing the 
rot in sheep P — I found It so. in the years when my neighbours' 
she^ were generally afiectea with tne rot, my sheep escaped ; 
and my land was quite as wet as my neighbours'. 

By the returns to the Board of AgricuUufey the number tf 
sntepin Great Britain appear to be estimated aitkirty millions; 
the Committee wouldaskyou^ whether you conceive the adoaniage 
dfsixfeitce a-^headfor the free use of Salt would be stating it too 
fargtly in ^vour of the Agriculture ef the €ountty9^lf any 
nerson, at the time I was in the habit of mving my sheen Sal^ 
bad oflered me a shilling a-h&ad to let it done, 1 should have 
rejected it at the very first blush. * 
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Would you think^ considering the advantages in keaUhj fatten" 
ingj and the power of using injfkrior food in the feeding eaiUe 
and stock in general^ that the free use of Salt would be an adwm* 
ta^e eauvtaknt to seven shillings a h€dd to the farmer ? -^l should 
tbmk It would be worth a great deal more. I think it is inva* 
i<ijabTjB ; in short, )et my answer be what it wouid, I am con- 
fident I should be under the mark. 

fhu consider seven shillings a^head very much under the 
mark ? — I should suppose seven shillings a4iead for cattle is 
much under the mark. 

DoMOu think ten shiltings a^head upon horses ^fm* (he adoaH" 
iage of health and the use of inferior food^ would be estimdting 
the free use of Salt too high to Agriculturists ? — I have so little 
eicperience myself in giving it to liorses, that it must be nothing 
but a matter of opinion ; but I should have no hesitation in 
giving it as my opinion that it is certainly worth that and more 
too. 

If upon thirty millions ofshe^ the advantage at sixpence per 
head to the farming interest of the country makes an aggregate 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds^ and seven shilUngs 

rnfbwr millions five hundred and tzs^enty thousand, stated to be 
quantity of beasts in the kingdom, making one milUon Jhe 
htmared and eighty ^two thousand three hundred and fifty poundSj 
and ten shillings upon one million Jive hundred thousand horseSy 
making seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the total cf 
which amounts to three millions and eighty-tjaoo thous€Uid three 
hundred and fifty pounds, in estimating thqt advantage to accrue 
from the free "use of Salt, is it overstated ? — I do not think it is 
overstated. 

You have said your sheep took a lick or two. and then left the 

Did they consume all you had given them .?«*It was all gone 
very soon. 

There was none left ? — Not an atom. . 

76. John Christian Curwen, Esq. M. P. further examined. 

Are the statements cf the affidavits given in by you yesterday 
confirmed by any inspection of your ovm, or do you rest entirefy 
as to the Salt grven, or the effect produced, on the reports of 
your bailiff or manager ? — They certainly are confirmed by my 
ovm observations up to the twenty-first of January, wbic» in- 
duces me to believe tliem to be perfectly correct with regard to 
the quantity; I can only state it according to my directions, and 
I have no doubt of thrir being exactly complied with. 

* I have myself seen similar IbstaDCfs. The circam^tance is owing to tbe 
refined salt being too sharp Ht the noath. It is therefore always beHer at Afst 
to 4l«olfe the salt ia wat«r aad sprinkle the food with it. The ^aamity ati^hC 
afterwards be gradually increased ; and by (bis management^ sheep, Jionesy and 
cuttle, may be all brought to bwallow salt with greediness.— S. P. 
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Your personal inspection goes only through a month ?^— For 
two months I can speak of my own knowledge; and I can state 
that the affidavit is m perfect conformity wiui the weekly return 
made to me. 

The first statement is mth respect to milch cows : the affidavit 
states^ that one effect produced^ was taking azoay the taste of the 
turnip in the milk; what other effects have you observed ^-^ 
I observed that the condition of the cattle was greatly improved ; 
that they were in a state of perfect health during the whole erf* 
the period to which I can personally speak^ and that those com- 
plaints that ypon so large a stock were usual in other years did 
not occur ; and that the inferior food, such as the steamed chaff, 
was infinitely better eaten by the addition of Salt in the last 
year, than it had ever been at any former period whatever when 
It was given without ; and it now comes to my recollection, that 
though tlie milch cows would always take the chaff, the oxen 
would not till it was mixed with Salt or some other ingredient. 

In what degree does the use of Salt enable you to feed with 
kinds of food which would not have been useful without the mix* 
iureof Salt? — The weight of chaff given to each milch cow 
and ox is about two stone a<lay. 1 consider it to be of no 
more value than the mere cost of preparing it, and that it does- 
materially lessen the consumption of green food ; admitting, 
that by the use of Salt the cattle were induced to take two 
stone instead of one, that would make a difference of two stone 
of turnips a-day. 

ff hat will be the value of the chaffs unmixed with the Salt^ in 
the feeding of cattle? — It has seldom ever been made use of 
whatever. 

What quantity of Salt do you mix with it to make it palate^ 
able? — Four ounces have been given; and I am by no means 
satisfied that a larger quantity of Salt might not be given with 
advantage : I am of opinion it might. 

What proportion would you consider the chaff s when mixed 
with Salt and rendered palatable^ would hear in its nutritious 
aualily to any other food on which Ihey had been accustomed to 
be fed? — I conceive that chaff has some nutrition, because in 
steaming one easily perceives that kind of odour from it whiph 
amues that it is of some value : but undoubtedly it cannot be 
of^very great value : the Salt operates upon the digestion of the 
animal, and in promoting its health. 

You consider it to be as valuable as any other food you arc 
accustomed to give the animal^ in proportion to its quantity .2— • 
Undoubtedly not ; it cannot be supposed that if the whole con- 
sisted of this food it would produce the effect ; but it is highly 
valuable on this account, that with the quantity of turnips ffiven, 
which is about eight stone, with two stone of steamed chaff and 
one stone of straw, milch cows are kept in the highest possible 
condition : the operation of this warm food upon the bowels of 
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the animal will prevent that great quantity of turnips hilling the 
efl^t it would Otherwise have ; it keeps the bowels and stomacb 
in perfect good order: for it is found from the Btate of the dimg 
of cows, -when it is too solid or. too much otherwise, the animal 
is never in a good milking state. 

You state^ that wiih the admixiure of four ouncet of SaU per 
day J two stone of chaffs which would not be otherwise, usefuf^ is 
rendered useful^ and the rest of the food is rendered wholesome P 
— I consider the value of the Salt great in itself, but greater stilt 
when mixed ; inasmuch as it puts it in the power of the farmer 
to make use of one-eleventh part .of the whole food given in the 
feeding of the stock that would otherwise be of no use whatever. 
B^ what rule were you fi;overned in the quantity of Salt you 
f^ave to your own cows? -^It was from the quantity we hid been 
in the habit of giving to cattle out of order as a medicine, and 
therefore I adopted that proportion as vKhat I thought might 
probably be the appropriate quantity ; but 1 by no means- wish 
It to be understood that there may not be great improvements 
by increasing the quantity. 

Is it not a much greater quantiti/ than that slated by Lprd 
Somerville^ or in any other previous experiment ?-^I B.m not 
aware that my Ijord Somerville ever gave it to cattle, nor had I 
the benefit of^the experience of any preceding agriculturist that 
had made use of it : recently I had an opportunity of conversing 
with General Boyd, who served during the last war in the 
American army, and from him I learnt that in America they 
were in the habit of giving Salt with great advantage to their 
horses. 

Do you mean the horses in the King^s troops « — The hbrses 
in geneiul. He stated that it frequently happened, in thatiwarm 
climate, that the horses have been over-driven, and are extremely 
sick ; that by taking a handfulL of Salt and rubbing over thetr 
mouths, they would, in a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
recover themselves, and take to their food again. In giving Salt 
to horses, one very valuable result has been found, that in &edr 
ing with steamed potatoes and cut straw, frecjuent accidents, bj 
overloading the stomach, have occurred, with symptoms which 
have very much the appearance of paralysis, as the animal was 
found to lose the use of his limbs : but subsequent experience 
has taught us that it proceeded from the animal being overt- 
gorged, and the powers of digestion being lost ; and it has often 
happened that horses have l^en lost by giving them too much 
food; bat since Salt has been given, (from the twenty-first of 
November last up to this time), no iitetance has occurred in 
which there has been the least inconvenience arising from feed* 
:ing with steamed potatoes. 

iou conceive that those complaints of the horses are perfectly 
remedied by the application of a certain quantify of Salt in th^ir 
food^^Yes. 
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And ihai quafOiijff hetng four ounces ?-^Yes; and I am led 
to MieTe that in soiling, particularly in ^ving clorer and tares, 
the cattle are Tenr suUect to blowing. 1 am strongly disposed 
to beliete, fifwn jtne e^ts I have seen, by gi^inff them Salt with 
their poUtoes, the same benefit would be found to result fitom 
giving them Salt to lick with their green food ; that they would 
not be subject, as they have been, to blowing or being hoven, 
which perhaps is one of the greatest drawbacl^ up<m one of the 
most beneficial practices in agriculture, which is that of soiling 
cattle. 

Doj^au believe that Stitf as applied to the food of cattle^ is 
tmirUums in itself ^ or that it only contributes to render the food 
given to them more so^ and therefore makes it go further .♦•pi 
should apprehend that its benefit arises fi*om promoting digestion 
and keeping the animal in a state of health. I hold in my hand 
a paper containing a statement of the last thirty-five days of the 
progress of a certain number of cattle, with their ages and their 
woghts, fed upon turnips, steamed chaff and straw, and four 
ounces of Salt per day. 

It was read as follows : 

Weight of feedinff oxen at the Schoose Farm, Febnuiry tha 
twenty-first to Marcn the seventeenth. 

Gained per day ^ron 
Hereford, the 1 lib of Febroary ttU the ITth of March. 

StroUer, nine years oUL 1S6....197..««1 st.6oz. 

Punch, nine ao. 121.... 123, 1 st. 6 oz. 

Pink) niae do. 132 1SS....6 st. 2 lbs. 6 oz. 

Rosc^ainedo. 158...*156..*.Sst. lib. 6oz. 

Bnimi»wnado« 111 115 48t. 1 lb. 6oz. 

Princ^ninedo. 139. ...144 5st,91bs. 

Shorthorn, reared in the house. 

Simon, gi years lll..,.116....5 8t 2 lbs. 

Magog, 2 years 2 months 110,...114....4 sU 1 lb. 10 oz. 

WUlyou stale whether u beast eats the smne qumUity of food 
with the Salt as he did wiihout, or mare or less f-^l shoidd 
have no doubt on the average he would cat more, becanse I 
oonceive the operation of the ^t ia to keqp faim in better hrAh: 
and as lus stomach is alwajrs ffood, h» would eat more^ aad 
nial^e a more rapid {uxMoesa in mttening. 

Of the same kin£ of food or infirior food^-^l have staMl 
an ox vrould take vnth Salt a certain portion of inferior food 
along with a sufiicieipit q^uantity of nutrition; for I have long 
been of opinion, that if m the weight that is required to cany 
^' ' nomy of nature, cattle could be induced to take it, 
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that use might be made of a certain proportion of inftrior fixid ; 
and out of this is to arise one of the great advantages in the use 
ofSdt. 

Haoe you any means of estimating the diference in the 
value of the food thai might be applied tofiUtemng the animal 
toith Saliy and mthout^-^I should state, that I conceiTe that 
giving an additional stone of chaff might save three stone of 
turnips. 

Haoe you any means of judging whether the we of SaU 
would bring young cattle Jbrvoard to pasture^ so as to enahte them 
to befatteneaandTcUled earlier than they would otherwise he 9^^ 
I should think it would. I shotdd think, whatever promotes 
the general health of the animal, must accelerate its progress* 
I may also state, that Salt to the amount of two ounces a-dft^ 
has been mixed with the new milk and given to calves ; witn 
which stock, as we have been remarkably fortunate in. the pre* 
sent year, we ai*e inclined to suppose it has had a very bene^ 
ficial ^ect* 

The use of Salt ghen to milch cows and catth is of very oU 
date ? — I do not know of any in England, and it certainly does 
seem a very extraordinary thing, that whilst we know that Salt 
to a very lai^ amount, and at considerable cost, has been ex- 
ported to the Netherhmds and other parts of Germany, for the 
use of their cattle, no use of it has been made at home. It is^ 
one amongst the many pernicious consequences of the SaU duties 
that they have prevented the English fiirmer making use of that 
which is attended with such beneficial consequences in other 
countries. 

Of what description of sheep does your flock consist ^-^Scmth 
Down. 

Of what number ? — I think the number returned at present is 
four hundred and forty-four. 

Upon what sort of ground is it usually fid ^'^Vpon a strong 
clay : as unappropriatM for sheqp as any land in the kingdom. 

ilaoeyou always been in the habit offieding upon that sort 
of ground?— Yes. 

Haoe they succeeded upon that ground generally ^— -I used to 
have a great number of losses before I uswl Ssiu 

Have you read the astonishing effects ascribed to Salt in 
Frmsoe^ as 9tated in same passages in Mr. P^rkes^s^ bookf^^ 
I ha?t» 

Do you beUevcy or haee you fiund that the same ground with 
Salt mil supportdostUe the nmnber ef sheep that it would ssitk^ 
' out itf-^l have not had experience enough to give an opinkm 
upon it. 

« nil i«fen to ihe teMUiony ^f Dr« AaAerson, wlikii I quoted In a ibniicT 
py^licaUos of nine, ealkM •• HioofhU m tte liaiii Mlaiiss to Salt," Sat. 

S. P 
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• The.tonaniitee apprehend j that tmth respect to skeep^ as zoeU 
as mih other animals^ the quantities that have been staled hy 
you are matter of experiment^ and that nothing particular is to 
be concluded from them^ except that Salt is acceptable to animals^ 
and beneficial to them ? — I certainly consider four ounces a«daF 
for stock to be what may be relied upon throughout the year': 
but with regard to sheep, the dlf]ferenc^ of their food being so 
considerable from that of cattle, I do not feel so competent to 
wpe»k so decidedly. 

You lune stated yourself previously to the last year to have 
been in the habit of using S(dt as a medicine, and from your 
experience of its salutary effects, you consider the free use of it 
as a condiment would be the greatest boon government could be* 
slaw* It is stated also, by Mr. Home, that Mr. Curwen 
assured him he would give Salt hi great quantities to his cattle 
if it were dutyfree? — The opinion tliat I had then formed fi-om 
theory is considerably strengthened. I may safely say, I enter- 
tain not the least doubt that I have understated all the advant- 
ages resulting from the use of Salt. I was led to form my opi- 
nion upon what 1 understood to be the practice of every &rnier 
in the Netherlands. 

What is the value of hay when flooded and mouldy, which 
rattle will refuse? — I believe it is of no value but for tne duncr- 
hilL 

What is (he value of good palatable hay per tort, for the use of 
joattle .*— I ^ould think from three to four pounds per ton. 

What is the quantity of Salt that would be applied to sweeten 
mouldy hay ? — I am unable to say, because I never had Salt in 
my possession till last November; therefore I cannot say what 
quantity should be used. 

Do you not think if ten or twelve pounds of Salt, under the 
high duties^ could convert mouldy and flooded hay into nutritious 
and palatable hay^ that it would be a considerable gain to the 
farmer who used it ? — There can be no doubt of it. 

In your evidence of last year you referred to the Flemish 
husbandry, and that by the free use of SaA, the produce of an 
acre is doubled: will you state how the Salt is applied? — The 
Flemish husbandry consists in converting the Whole of their soil 
to either corn or green crops ; they have therefore little or no 
meadow or pasture ; the ccmsequaiee of which is, that the product 
of an acre of green food is generally, in point of feeding ( as they 
do in the soiling system) renderea capable of producing idore 
than double the quantity of either milk or frtt, thaoi could1>e pro- 
duced by the best grazing acre in this kingdom ; and that to 
bring it into general use, and to avoid the difficulties that arise 
from blovving or lioving, I consider Salt would be of the most 
material. benefit, because, with all the care and attention that 
can be paid to feeding stock, the accidents from hoving fre- 
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quently occur, and that those undei* tmskilful hands very 
fi'^equently prove fetal. 

If the committee understand ynu^ the advantage arijtes from 
sofiirfo;.* and not from applying SaU to the landf — Undoubt- 
edly from soifing : but I consider Fait would most materially 
contribute to the general introduction of soiling. In the county 
of Cumberland, within the last seven' years, , there is scarce a 
farmer that has not been more or less in the habit of soiling bis 
cattle during a part of the day: in many instaaces it is continued, 
throughout the whole of the day; but the objection to it gene- 
rally is the liability of hoving,f which is a very great impedi- 
ment to its general introduction. 

j4re the committee to understand that hy this system^ by the 
use of Salt one acre will support two beasts that would support 
only one before ? — Yes. I consider, from the experiments that. 
have been made at S choose Farm, that a hundred stone of green 
food will produce one stone of animal food to the butcher. 

Have you made any experiments in the solution of Salt for 
steeping corn in^ to prevent the smut f — It has very long been 
the invariable practice in the north of England to use a quantity 
of Saltj or sea-water, in the steeping of corn : it is a very al4 
practice, and is supposed to be the best mode by which the grain 
can be secured against the smiit. 

What is the quantity necessary for steeping a certain quant*, 
tit 2/ of corn P — 1 do not exactly faiow the quantities. 

Is the value of xn heat very much impaired by the svmt .^— Yes. 

In what proportion ? — I should think smutted wheat in years 
VI hen the best wheat is worth ten shillings a-bushel, smutted 
wheat would not be worth one-half. ; 

Has this been found to be an essential security against it ? — 
I believe in a great measure it has. I own I was myself a little 
incredulous upon this subject, as I could not perfecdy compre- 
hend how it acted. I was disposed to call in question the using 
of Salt in steeping ; and, acting upon my own opinion, I sowed 

* Lest this term should not be understood by every reader, it may be woHb . 
while to observe, that soiling is descriptive of the practice of cutting: ^reen food 
daily, and givin^^ it to cattle in their stalls, or puiting it in their racks, instead 
of aUowing them to collect it for themselves in the fields. By this treatment, 
the animals will eat many plants with great relish, which they would ngt 
touch while growing upon the land ; and the quantity of manure which any farm 
would produce under the usual management is much increased by this method of 
feeding.— S. P. 

+ The term hovingt or koven^ is made use of by graziers to describe a viofieol 
distention of the stomach of an animal, from the extrication of gas in the decom* 
position of green food, when eaten too greedily, or in too large quantity. The' 
estricationof this air from the food occasions some contraction In the upper patrt 
of the stomach, which prevents the gas from passing off by the tJiroat i so tjnt if 
the animal is not relieved by artificial means, it. generally dies io agony. It was... 
usual formerly to relieve a beast .uBiAer this suffering by making an opening in the 
fiide with a knife ; but flexible tubes, to thrust down the s:uliet, and which are sold 
in London and elsewhere for the purpose, are now I believe generally employed 
ia such accidents. — S. P. 
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mj wheat without steeping it, and I was certainly very ear]y 
convinced I had better have followed the ancient practice than 
have deviated firom it. 

You have Stat edi that the advantage to your farm (of eight 
hundred acres^ at one thousand pounds a^year)you should estU 
nude at three hundred pounds per yemt / upon what grounds is 
this calculation made f — ^The calculation was made upon the sup* 
posed advantaet to a stock of one hundred and twenty head of 
cattle, eiflhty horses, and five hundred sheep, with the benefit 
tlttt would accrue in feeding of them, bv giving them a portion 
of inCbrior fixxl, which, without Salt, oil-cake, or some sort of 
meal, they would not be induced to take ; also, in the increased 
fitttening and milk of the stock. Supposing Salt to be forty 
shiUii^ a ton, being in the habit of consuming ten tons, or 
sometimes more of ou-cake, the cost of which might be taken at 
averafe years at ten pounds a ton, there would in that article 
alone be a saving of eighty pounds ; that whatever portion of 
Salt was used, tl^ value of the manure would be most consider- 
ably augmented, as no particle of this Salt, or at least a very 
small portion of it, would be lost ; by proper care, therefore, the 

rmd would in anodier shape have the full advantage of all 
Salt that had been used in feeding. In ord^ to secure this 
advantage, I might state, that the unne is conveyed into pits, 
which, by forcing pumps, is thrown over the midding :* from 
this I should cakulate a very great advantage to accrue ; and I 
db not think, as matter of opinion^ that the calculation I was led 
in a fcrmer year to offer of an advantage of three hundred pounds 
on -a farm of eight hundred acres, or one thousand pounds 
a*year, was overstated. ' 

The amgmemted value of the manure must be in proportion to 
the value of Soft as a manure ^— To be sure. I entertain no 
doubt it will be found of great value as manure. I hav,e heard 
there (have been experimmts tried at Lisle, by appljring urine 
entiray alone, and the effect is astonishing. 

Are you not aware that there is a great ckal contained in urine 
btsUes the saline particles ? — ^Yes. 

From whence do you derive your knowledge of the Flemish 
husbandry ?— From ac(|uaintance with the country, firom tmvel- 
linc through it, and residing there. 

You mentioned in your evidence yesterday ah application you 
had made to Northwichfbr Salt: will you state how long that 
fmss afkr the passing of the bill? — I wished to have it as eady 
as possible. The bill passed in July; and I think my applies- 

• tW tlMMO Amnen wlu> nsUe opoo the 8e»-CMSt« the practice of tbrawiog H»* 
wcter vpim iMr ceapetu Aoi desfr-hUls, and ^eusUtoAly up«o their i^y vajr 
be recoiMiesde4 with gteat prospect of advaalase.<-*B. P. 
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Uon was in September* The salt is given to cattle diakdvad ia 
their steamed food : to horses it ia given bruised in their oam ; 
and to pigs it is given dissolved in their wai^. 

April IStk, 1818. 

77. John Christian Curwen^ Esq. 

Delivered in some papers, containing information to be laid 
before the committee. 

^ St. Helens, April 10th, 18J8. 

Dear Sir, 

According to your desire, I went over to the Schoose Farm 
last Friday to view your stock, and to make a report of the sup- 
posed advantages to be derived from giving animals fed on green 
fijod a proportion of Salt along with it. Having had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing your stock about this time last year, and also 
dttriiig the summer and autumn prior to your beginning this plan 
I am enabled to point out, in a great measure, the advantages to 
be derived firom it; for certainly every animal, according to its 
reqiective age, is Ynuch better in condition than at this period of 
the sprii^ last year; and to my knowledge the stock were fed 
precisely in the same way, except that of giving them the pro- 
portion of Salt ; and, according to William Glover's statement, 
they have been much less subject to disorders. From the expe- 
rience I myself have had, for twenty^six years past, in the greatest 
and highest bred stocks of short horns in the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham, I can safely say I never saw so many 
in such high condition as they are ; from the oldest cows and 
oxen taken off work, to yearlings and calves, they are all in the 
most thriving state, and fit for the shambles. I very much regret 
tliat some have not been fed without the Salt, as the advant^es 
would have appeared more plainly from the contrast : but it is 
not yet too late, as one or two of the jrearlingsand old cows may 
have their Salt taken from them, which, by your return home, 
would shew the difierence. My own sentiments, with regard 
to Salt, are, that in itself it does not possess any &ttening 

Sualities ; but as a means of creating appetite, and assisting the 
igestion, it may be employed to very great advantage, and mote 
particularly where green food is given to cattle in summer, or a 
large portion of turnips in winter ; but a little more experience 
is required before I can decidedly speak as to its advantages 
thoujgh, so far as the ^ experiment nas gone, it appears v^ 
strildng, and the use of it ought to be encouraged : tne benefit to 
sheep has long been known and admitted ; and reasoning from 
analoj^, there can be little doubt of its advantage to large cattle 
also : but so loner as the difficulty with regard to bonds, &c. in 
procuring, and Uie jealousies of the excise of its beii^ properly 
appHed, exist, no person who values his own quiet will enter mto 
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the bonds necessary for that purpose, or wish to have it in his 
posstession, if there is a power left in any petty exciseman to 
harass and vex him about it ; so that, however advantageous 
the use may be, the present bar must be entirely done away 
with, before it can be brought into general use and benefit to 
agriculture. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
J. C. Curwen, Esq. Robert Thompsoy. 

" I, Samuel Woolf, of Haslinffdon, in the county of Chester, 
farmer, do hereby voluntarily malie oath, that in the farm in 
my occupation 1 make in the months of June and July in each 
year (being the principal dairy months) cheese of one hundred 
and twenty pounds weight daily, and that I put into each cheese 
alx pounds and a quarter of Salt, four-fifths of it in the vat, and 
one-fifth part upon the cheese, when taken from under the press, 
and put into the salting turnel and upon the drying benches. 
And 1 do hereby also make oath, that much of the Salt used in 
the vat is pressed out in the process of making the cheese under 
hand, and whilst under the press*, and strong brine exudes from 
it afterwards, wliilst in the tumel,and most of the Salt put upon 
the top of the cheese in the turnel, and on the benches, melts, 
runs upon theiioor, and is lost ; and that the brine which comes 
out of the cheese is of little use to the fiirmer. And I do further 
make oath, that the salt put into the cheese does not, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, add to the weight of it ; but 
if t!ie whey and oily matte rt? were not pressed out by the help of 
the i*ahj* but suffered to remain in the cheese, they would ma- 
terially injure its quaUiy. Samuel Woouf. 
^ Sworn ai Dorfold, in the county of Chester, April I i, J 8 18, 
^ Before me, Edward ToHKiNSON, 

One of his majesty's justices of the peace for the said county." 

April 14th, 1818. 
Zi* 78. 3fj\ WiUiam Johnson called in and examined. 

You are co^icerned in a Salt manufactory at Maiden in E^sexf 
Yes, under the firm of Johnson, Tuck, and Bridges. 

Have jy OH had any application for Rock Salt for agricultural 
purposfs -^ — Not one. 

To what do you attribute that ^ — To the bonds and .restric- 
tions and securities required, and the penalties. f 

* From the enqairies which I have been able to make, it appears to me that 
salt is of use in a dairv, by acting as a vehicle to carry off the whey from the 
'Dew cheese, and that if the farmer could use salt without stint, the cheese would 
in general be more sound and better, flavoured. — S. P. 

-I- These bonds^-fcstricttooB, and securities, have not been required since the 
' passing of the late act of parliament. 
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Have you any rea$6n to think, that if those restrictions and 
embarrassments were done away with, the farmers in your neigh* 
bourhood would use Salt for manure and for cattle? — I have no 
doubt they would come in great numbers for it for manure ; and 
it would be the interest of the manufacturer to promote it as 
much as he could : we should be induced to let them have it as 
cheap as possible ; and experiments on a small scale, in every 
field, would be made so conveniently and so cheaply, . that there 
is not a farmer that would hesitate to come for it when the tax 
was removed. 

What induces you to think they zoould come for it as a ma- 
nure : have you ever seen any experiments f — No ; but the ge- 
neral opinion in favour of it, and the experiments that have 
been made ; and it then being in their power to adopt the trial 
of it at little charge, no man of common sense would hesitate to 
make trial of it. 

79. Mr. James Manley called in and examined. 

You are a farmer residing at Anderton' in Cheshire .^—I am^ 

Have you resided in the county of Cheshire, in the neigh' 
bourhood of the Salt Works, for a considerable time ?^Fov 
thirty-five years. 

Tou at one time overlooked some Salt Works .^■— Yes, the works 
of Swinton, Blase, and Co. 

Are you aware of the use of Salt in agriculture^ and have 
^ou tried any experiments with respect to its use .»— I have tried 
it in my own garden upon onion land. 

Is it very serviceable ? — Yes : we use it every year if we can 
get it. 

Have you tried it upon potatoes .«— We have a man who lives 
on the bank who has tried it. He puts four or five cwt. of 
refuse salt upon his land. 

How much land has he .^—Ten Cheshire roods, equal to 
twenty statute roods. 

Have you ever tried the use of Salt in martins; ground^ by 
using brine instead of water in getting marl .* — Yes : I have a 
marl field of eight statute acres : in one part of the field marl 
was got with bnne, and in another part of the field it was got 
with water. 

Canyou state the difference of the land you marled with brine 
and that which you marled with water .*— It (the crop) was as 
much as five bushels to a statute acre more in that produced by 
brine than that produced bv water. 

What was this crop .*— Wheat. 

Have you any knowledge of the Salt leys^ z&here they use 
the brine to irrigate the ^fields to force the grass ^---l know 
Nantwich ley, where they do that, and have known it forty year*. 

G 
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Is not thai floated by a forcing pump^ throwing the brine 
oi>tr the ground^-— Yen^ every autumn. 

Is the pasture upon that ley looked upon as particularly goodf 
i— Yes. 

Are not horses and other cattle very often sent to run upon 
thai ley ^— Yes. 

Anil ?.* not the price of the ley much higher than on other 
^aiirf.^— It is double. 

For what reason do you conclude that the value of the ley 
has increased ? — It is called the Salt ley, by using the brine to 
it ; and they send their cattle there to run, and horses that are 
lame or ill : they send theip to it as to ah Hospital to physic them. 
Can you speak to the use of Salt with sheep or cattle .'—I 
know a fiurmer of the name of Sutton who uses it for his sheep 
and an old favourite horse. 

Have you understood his flock have been better since he has 
used Salty and have theybeen freer from the ro^^r— Yes; he told 
me last week he attributed it to Salt only that has saved them 
from the rot. 

How long has he used it P — Three or four years. 
Do you know Us use in hay thai has been damaged^ to make 
it a palatable food to animals f — Mr. Marshall of Northwich 
buys ten bushels eveiy year to put into his hay. 

Whether damaged or not? — Yes, he has done it for years. 
Have you observed the cattle passing the brine pits disposed 
to stop mid drink it ? — Yes. 

Do you know of horses hoeing often been taken to drink it 
when they have been out of order? — I have known it given to 
them. 

At the brine pits .^— rYes ; but they will not permit them to 
take it from the pits. The &rmers very frequently come to the 
works with a horse that has a strain to bathe him with hot brine 
from the pan ; but they are not allowed to take it off the bank : 
they must bring them to the works. 

You state that you got five bushels more of wheat upon an 
acre from your field that had been cultivated zmth SaU and marl 
than you did when it was manured with marl and water ? — Yes. 
Was there no difference in the season^ that accounted for that 
difference in the produce; was not one season much better thm 
another? — It was in the same season, on the same fields one 
half was markd with brine, and the other with water. 

You stated^ a friend of your' s had for some years employed 
Salt for sheep ? — Yes. 
And he found it very advantageous to do so? — Yes. 
And that for a number of years .^— Three or four years. 
And that under the present duties .*— Yes. 
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April 2Ist, 1818 

80. The Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair^ Bart, called in 
and examined. 

Have you considered any of the advantages that are likely to 
arise to agriculture^ in case of the repeal or modification of the 
Salt laws .*— Yes ; 1 have had frequent opportunities to inves- 
tigate the subject, and occasionally to make some enquiries both 
at home and abroad ; and I am mlly convinced, that in many 
respects, Salt might be made of material sei*vice to agriculture; 
ana if it is the wish of the committee, I will shortly state my views 
of the subject. It is a general principle that Salt in itself, 
applied in large quantities, is rather hostile to vegetation : it 
has a tendency, like every other excessive stimulus, to disorga- 
nize and destroy the vegetable substances with which it comes 
in contact ; but in moderate quantities it promotes the growth 
of vegetables, by enabling them to take up more nutriment in a 
g^iven space of time, and to perform their circulations and secre- 
tions with greater energy. Without referring to a number of 
curious andimportant mcts in the Cheshire and other reports, 
I shall state one circumstance, transmitted to me some years 
ago by Mr. Sinclair, a farmer, in Cornwall, and lately confirmed 
to me by the Rev. Robert Hbblin, who possesses considerable 
property in the neighbourhood of the pilchard fisheries in Corn- 
wall, and 1 believe he is concerned in some of the pilchard 
fisheries there. Mr. Hoblin, in that communication, states to 
jne, that in those parts of Cornwall where the pilchard fisheries 
prevail, considerable, quantities of old or condemned Salt are 
used as a manure mixed in compost with earth, broken fish, sea 
sand, and other substances : the quantity of Salt allotted to an 
acre mixed thus in compost is about a ton, which he states may 
cost about ten shillings ; the broken fish is considered by him to 
be the most valuable article, but the Salt has acted friendly to 
vegetation in cases where it is thus used in a mild and modified 
form, , 

Have you seen^ and can you state the results of any expai- 
ments made in the feeding of cattle^ frorh your own ohserv4ttion ? 
— I was at the fenn once of a great farmer in the Netherlands, 
a Mr. Moselman, at Chinoi, near Wavre, where I was surprised 
to see an immense heap of Cheshire Rock Salt, which he said he 
found of the greatest use for his stock : he said, fii-st, that by 
allowing his sheep to lick it, the rot was efiectually prevented ; 
secondly, that his cattle, to whom he gave lumps of it to lick, 
were thereby protected fi-om infectious disorders ; and the cows 
being thus rendered more healthy, and being induced to take a 
greater quantity of liquid, gave more milk ; and 1 saw lumps of 
tnis Salt to which his cows had access in the place where they 
were kept ; he also said a small quantity ' very bene* 

a2 
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ficial to the hoi-ses when new oets were given them, if the oats 
were at all moist.* • 

With respect to steeping com to prevent the smut, have you 
eoer seen experiments on that subject? — Yes ; in East Lothiaiii 
the fiivourite practice, as a preservative of seed-wheat against 
the smut, is tcf immerse it in water, so impregnated with saline 
particles that the wheat will float in it, which bein^ frequently 
stirred, all the unsoued grains will rise to the top, which are then 
skimmed off: after the wheat is separated from the pickle it id 
spread on the floor, and a sufficient quantity of new slacked lime 
to dry the whole is sifted upon it. 

Can you state what is the quantity of Salt that would be 
necessary to steep a certain quantity of corn .*— I cannot say 
exactly : one of the most important uses of Salt, as connected 
with agriculture, is, that it preserves seed when sown from the 
attacks of the grub : this has long been the practice in some of 
the western districts of Scotland ; and from the great destruction 
the crops of oats received from the grub, it has lately been re- 
vived. Observing an account of it in a Scotch newspaper, I 
wrote to the Earl of Hopetown, the lord-lieutenant of West 
Lothian, in whose district the practice had been tried, to know 
the effect ; and he sent me a letter the other day, from which it 
appears that it has been attended with great success, and that in 
the cold districts in the west of Scotland its effects are considered 
to be so very great that few of the farmers have omitted it this 
season. 

Do you believe^ that by the use of Salt the food of animals 
could be made to so twice as far as it does at present f — I am of 
opinion that much coarser food might be used by animals with 
the aid of Salt, and, consequently, that cattle and other ani- 
mals might be maintained at much less expense. 

Do you expect the use of Salt ever to become general among 
the farmers of the country, but in conseauence dfthe result cfthe 
experiments made by the great landholders? — I should think it 
would be a strong inducement in many parts of the country, hav.- 
ing the experiments of the great landholder previously tried ; 
but I know in many parts of the countiy, where the farmers of 
themselves, if every obstacle were removed, would try such ex- 

Siriments ; and I received the other day a letter from Mr. Robert 
rown, of Merkle, who is one of the first farmers in Scotland, 



• Since the last edition of this pamphlet was published, a centleman has in- 
formed mc, from tiis own experience, that the quantity of Salt to be civeo to 
animaU ought to be varied according to circumstances. For example, when 
bon«s are fed upon old oats, and ©Id hay, three ounces of Salt per day will bQ 
tnfficient, and may be given regularly with advantage j but where horses or cattle 
are kept upon moist food, such as new hay, grains, potatoes, or fresh oats, they 
^tll require double this quantity, or more, per day. The same penon informs me 
mlso, tluu with r«pect to hoi^s. he has thought it most advantageous to lay a 
U??icS£i^ S ? '° ^^^ °' tbestable, «nd allow them to lick it as they 
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who Strongly presses the idea of the reduction of the duty, for 
the purposes of enabling the farmer to carry on his agricuhurar 
experiments. 

Do you know at all the value or extent of the farm held by 
that gentleman ?'^lietween three and four hundred acres. 1 
would also mention one other thing, which is the benefit of 
Salt to oily seeds. It was first discovered in America, in the 
culture of nax, and has since been ascertained in this country 
by the experiments of Mr. Lee, of Old Ford, near Bow, in 
Middlesex, who tried it at mv desire; The quantity of Salt 
should be the same as that of the seed sown, namely, about 
three bushels per English acre : it should be strewed upon the 
sur&ce afler the seed has been sown : it improves greatly the 
quantity and quality of the flax, and in particular the quantity 
of the seed fh)m the new crop ; it is thence conjectured it would 
be of use in other seeds of an oily nature. 

Are you acquainted with the experiments made by Lord So- 
merville in mixing Sal{ in feeding his sheep ? — I have read it, 
but never was present at any of the experiments. 

Ha:De you any doubt that Salt ZDOuld be highly beneficial to 
the feeding of all kinds of stocky sheep^ cattle^ and horses 9^^ 
It is imposibte to doubt it. I. find fix>m a communication trans« 
mitted to me from Sweden, by Baron Schultz, that the Salt de^- 
stroys the different kinds of worms which are found in the bodies 
of sheep, but in particular the liver-worm. 

Would half-a-dosen well-attested experiments^ proving the ad' 
vantage of Salt, be sufficient to induce a very general concur* 
rence in the same practice in farming? — I have no doubt that 
the minds of the farmers, and their dispositions to receive infor- 
mation, have been very much increased and improved by the 
discussions that have been going forward for these many years 
past, and that a few successful experiments, a knowledge of 
which was generally spread, and some expense incurred in 
making them knovm, and perhaps attended with some premiums 
to those who tried them, would soon spread any beneficial prac- 
tice very generally throughout the countiy. 

Do you suppose that the use of Salt would increase the dispo" 
sition to fatten^ and to milk in cattle^ — I have not the least 
doubt of it : 1 have the authority of Mr. Moselman in particular, 
who is one of the most intelligent farmers I have met with, and 
who gave it to his cows for the puipose. 

liaDe you ever seen any experiments made with Salt on da* 
maged hay, by strewing it ujpon it in the stack ?*-l have never 
seen any experiments myself; but in some of the best authenti- 
cated reports to the Board of Agriculture, (that of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and that ot Derbyshire) it is stated as a 
practice not unusual, and attended with great advantage, parti- 
cularly when applied to the second crop of clover, which v.ery 
often experiences bad weather. 
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Do you not think that a great deal of fodder j which would be 
^fU for nothing but the dunghill^ could be made extremely good 
and nutritious food for cattle by mixing Salt in the stack ^ — 
I have no doubt, that by mixing Salt or brine with food that 
the stock would otherwise refuse, that it might be made ex- 
tDBmely acceptable and nutritious." 

Twenty-ninth of April, 1818. 

81. Mr. Bryan Shaw Hilditch called in, and examined. 

Where do you reside ? — At Pretston, near Sandbatch, in 
Cheshire. 

What is your business f — A farmer. 

Have you trie4 several experiments on your farmy in the use 
of Salt as a manure? — I have. 

Be so good as to state what those experiments wercj and the 
result (^them .*— I have tried it twice only ; once about seven 
years ago, as near as 1 can recollect. I procured five cart loads of 
refuse 8fdt, mixed with ashes : I spread it upon a piece of land 
which I had in summer fallow, intended to be sown with wheat, 
and I had it sown accordinffly, the result of which was a very 
middling crop. I suppose that was upon about an acre and a 
half to two statute acres. This produced me, as &r as I cnn re- 
collect, about from eighteen to twenty Winchester bushels to 
an acre : fi'om the expense of a summer fallow it ouffht to have 
produced fi'om twenty-five to thirty^ considering tne kind of 

If it had had a coat of dung upon it in the ordinary course^ 
you mean to say? — ^Yes, or manured with a coat of lime. 

Have you not used it also for turnips ? — In consequence of 
this not succeeding to my ¥dsh or expectation, I never used it 
again, till last year f was induced to attempt it again, io conse* 
quence of what I heard spoken of, that government was going 
to take part of the duties ofi*, to enable it to be used as a manure. 

State the particulars of the last experiment .^— It was land 
that was going for turnips, and I procured one load of this re- 
fuse Salt as good as I dare take, for I was apprehensive of the 
exciseman : it was better than I had before, and I bad it spread 
upon what I judged to be a quarter of an acre, statute measure, 
about two months, or it might be three months, previous to sow- 
ing the turnips, for I was apprehensive it would entirely destroy 
the seed, to give it time to mix with the soil : this I caused to 
be sown with yellow Swede turnip seed, and the common \yhite 
turnip seed: the Swede turnip produced almost next to nothing: 
they were very small, very little larger than potatoes; the white 
turnip seed was a grpat deal better, though I ought to have 
stated^ that in the same field I had about three acres sown in the 
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common drill way with manure which is generally used jfbr tur- 
nips, and the crop was a fidr average crop, both of the Swede ami 
the white : the white turnip seed, which was sown on the salte<l 
laady thcMi^h considerably better than the Swede upon the same 
land, was considerably inferior to the crop grown from common 
manure* *This is the result of the two experiments I have made. 

In the first experiment you tried yourself^ namely^ that of 
wheals ztms U a whole close of ground you manured wUh Sail ? 
—No. 

Was there wheat in the other part ? — Yes. 

With what was the other part manured ? — I believe* the. 
other part with common manure. 

Can you recollect what the produce of the other part tms per 
acre.*— It was confuderably better; it might be six or sevdn 
bushels better by the acre : it was not good wheat soil : it was 
light, and we do not consider that so good. 

The zohoh efihe close was soilofthe same description^ — Yes, 

Was the crop of turnips at all eaten by the jly .* — It was not ; 
that is the advantage I observed. 

The part which was manured with Salt did not suffer so much 
with the fly?— ^o. 

Was the other part of the field that was not rhanured with Salt 
eaten by the fly. —It was attacked by the fly, but did not suffer 
much. 

Was there any part of the field affected with the grub in either 
of the experiments? — I cannot speak to that, it is so long ago. 

Seventh day of May, 1818. 

82 Sir Thomas Bernard^ BaH. again called in, and examined. 

You have staled^ that the poor wouhl use a great deal mare 
Sidt if it was duty free: from what do you collect that^-^l 
have heard it exptessed by poor people, that if they could ^et 



* Mttcb ha? lag heen nid ropcetiog tbis eridenec, I think it BccnMTjrto.roo 
mark tliai tbe experimeots were made in. so loose a manoer, that iuitfaio|; can be 
learnt from tbem. The experiment with the wheal, he says, was seven years 
ago, and he seems to have kept no account of the managemenr or the resiiICi t 
and we a«e not cvien bild bow many boshete of real Salt were put o poo aa ftctc. Afl 
we leam U,tbat after a summer^s fallow, he manured jiart of the field heBEumrsa 
with dung, and the other with Salt, iind having sown bath parts with wlieat, 
be expresses bis surprise that the Salt did not produce him se targe a crop at th« dang , 
tboogh he acknowledges^ that tbe soil was light, and not fit for wheat. The smi^ 
want of accuracy is observable in his account of the experiment with turnip*, 
though be acknowledges that the crop upon tbe salted land was protected entirely 
fWrrn the fly, while those ip the same fteld which were grown with manure If ere 
attaahed by Ihal IomcI ( and yes he says ii ir so long ago that he cannot iwcoUeet 
whether any part of the field was eaten by the gmb in either of the ex|»eriments. 
Had Mr. Hildttch dunged tbe whole of the land alike, and then had sown a part af 
it with Salt, and given the committee a statement of the di/ierences observable 
In the respective crops, from a written account kept at the time, some judgment 
might have been formed as to the advantage or disadvantage of using the SaK; 
but as it is, it appears to mc that these experiments decide nothing.— S. P. 
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more Salt, they should be better, and more happy : this is con- 
finned to me by Dr. Paris, who has infbnned me that the 
disease in the interior of Cornwall arose principally fwm the 
want of Salt; and that disease was aonw*, which was almost 
muterBal in that country, and which he believes was from eat- 
ing their potatoes and pilchards without a proper, or any pro- 
portion of Salt. 

Do you found that opinion upon any other mediciU <^pimon 
^hutthatof Dr. Paris ^^l do not recollect any other; but 
there is a case now published in the Medical Journal, which 
seems to confirm that opinion, of a lady who was at the point 
of death from worms, and it appeared she had never used or 
eaten any Salt ; and she has been, as I have been informed, 
almost entirely cured by the administering of Salt.* I have the 
particulars in my pocket if the committee wish to see them*. 

Are not worms a common complaint all over the country .*— 
I am not a physician ; but it is notorious they are very geneml 
among the children of the poor in the interior of Cornwall, but 
on the coast they have them not. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE 

REPORT 

OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO TAKE INTO CON' 
SIDERATION THE LAWS RELATING TO THE SALT DUTIES. 

Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed June 1, 1818. 



89. " The principal increase of demand for Salt which your 
committee can venture to look to in case of a considerable re- 
duction of the duties, is in respect of sheep and cattle : the 
applica^tion of Salt for this very beneficial purpose is general in 
many parts of the world, and the circumstance of its not being 
used in England may principally be attributed to the excessive 
tax imposed on that article. The use of British Salt in the 
Netherlands, and in the United Provinces, has been long known ; 
and in Spain and Portugal, also, its value is fully appreciated ;. 
it appears^ therefore, not too much to presume, that what is fre- 
<|iiently applied in other countries, at considerable expense of 
ca,rriage, might be soon brought into general use by the more 
enlightened fiirmers in the United Kingdom. Should this hap- 
pen, and the application of Salt to agricultural puiposes become 
general in the United Kingdom, it might ultimately so extend 
le consumption of it, as to enable parliament, without any 



* See Appcudiz, No. 3. 
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sacrifice of revenue, to make such k redoc^iaii mthe dutystt 
woold destroy etery templatibn to fraud .and mAtmy' rmm^Hf 
every ftUeged prievaa^e that is now aseribed to the Soli lalra^ 
and funuish me means of realiiing erery advaaiage to ^ diJfS^ 
ferent classes of the community, and the ffreat interests of the 
nation, nvliich are dependMit on the use of Salt in the most 1ui« 
limited extent.*' 

Resolved^ 

^ That it is the opintim of this committee, . that the repesH df 
the Salt duties would be pitoductive of the gi'eatest ana most 
important advantages to all descriptions of persons in this king« 
dom^ and that the present state of the income and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom alone prevents your committee from 
instructing their chairman to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for such total repeal.'* 

Resohedy 

** That in many points of grievance which have been brpuffht 
under the consideration of the committee, a reasonable rehef 
may be afforded^ without exposing the revenue to the danger qS 
material loss.'' 

Resolved^ 

^ That as at the present period of the session it is not practi^ 
cable to pass a detailed law, in reference to the points alluded 
to in the last resolution, your committee have confined their in- 
structions to their chairman tp the single point of fiimishing Salt 
to apiculture with additional fiu;ility, out it is desimble that 
a bin should be brought forward in the ensuing session ; and 
that in the mean time any relief that can safely be given by offi- 
ciid regulation should be afibrded, and that means should be 
adopted to render the administration of the Salt laws in Scot* 
land in all respects similar tp the administration of them : in 
England." . ' 

Resolved^ 

'^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that the conside- 
ration of this subject should be resumed early in the next sexton 
of parliamafit." Jnm I, W18. 



DIRECTIONS OF THE LATE ACT OF . PARLIAMENT 

FOR ENABLING FARMERS TO PROCURE SALT 

AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 

84. Any &rmer or other person requiring Rock Salt for any 
of the aforesaid purposes, must procure firom the nearest excise 
officer a certificate that he is an occupier of land, or otherwise, 
as the case may be. This paper will authorize and enable him 
to receive the Salt, any part of which (if he be a farmer) he may 
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UlAtAr totaaotlME fiortner by a permit, whidi the exeise olB€er 
wUftmldbilimwitk. TfaepermiflMtt to \otm Salt at the low 
duty) and tousc it aaalsKHre, nnot clugged with bonds or aflMfta* 
vilB, a^ the^i aw eiitirdy done away with by the late act of 
jNffliainent* 

Am profirtetor of Rode Salt, at Northwieh in Cheflhire, will 
furnish the Salt when applied to ; but it may be obtained mtke 
ouickly from one of the public depdts, a list of which iaaimexed. 
On iiu)Wryi I find that Messrs. Home and Stackhouse^ respect- 
able merchants of Liverpool, keep a d^pdt of Bock Sal^ and 
are wulinfi[ to forward any quantity to &nners, on the rec«p4 of 
the excise certificate, at the irate of six pounds p&c ion, duty 
included.. . 

In ^eneialj the best and cheapest way of obtaining the Sail 
firom Liverpool is by sea. The following is the most correct 
and comprehensive list of the freights that I have been abk to 
obtain. The rates by canal are not given, because I find tbey 
are oflen arbitrary, and depend much upon circumstances; 
besides, express terms may oe made with the carriers, for the 
benefit of the purchasers. 



A LIST OF THE EXPBNCES QF CONVEY IlfG BOCK 8AI«T BT 

SEA FROM LIVEAPOOL TO VAAIOUS PARTS 

OF THE aiNGDOM. 

To the Western Coast of Scotland 15*. per ton . 

To the Eastern Coast of ditto . • I 8s. 

TO THE PORTS OF 

Oumberland ^^......^ ^ 135. 

Laacasliir^ «... • lis. 

North Wales , I2s. 

Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall •• 14s. 

Donwit, Haiit% Sussex, and Kent 16*. 

Esspx, SufiUk, wd Norfolk ^ 18s.. 

I^naoliiy York, Durham, and Northumberland. 90s. 

Port of London ..•.•..-••. 18s. 

The rates of freight here menti(Mied apply to cargoes of Salt^ 
w to quantities of twenty tons or upwards. For a few tons , 
the freight will generaHy be Js. to 9s. per ton more ; to which 
will be added the port dues, wkarftge, &c. and which vary in 
different ports fiom 5s. to 10s» or l£s. per ton. 
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NAMBS OF SOME PEOPLE ITHO ARE AUTHORIZED TO KEEP 
I>EP6t$ of rock salt FOR 8AL£« . 



8b. Mr. Frederic Andrews^ Sun Street, Bishop^ate Street, 

London* 
Messrs. Home and Stackhouse, Salt Merchants, Liverpool. 
Mr. R. Fuge, No. 19, Queen square, • • . « Bristol. 
Mr. CuUey ...•.,.•. ^ • . Norwich. 
Mr« John Fordham of Odsey, near Roy ston, . . HanUt y^^^-^ 

All the infonnation which I have been enabled to obtain re- 
specting these depdts, is, that Mr. Andrews of Liondon, and 
Mr. Fordham of Odsey, have mills for grinding the Rodi: Salt, 
and reducing it to fine powder ; and that when thus prepared 
they mix it with coal tar, in the proportion of one pound of tar 
to one hundred and twelve pounds of Salt, as directed by tjiie 
act. In this state it is sold by Mr. Andrews at nine pounch per 
ton, or in smaller quantities at nine shillings and sixpence per 
cwt. When sold in lumps the price in London is eight pounds 
per ton. 

Messrs. Home and Stackhouse, in consequence of their vicinity 
to Northwich, are enabled to sell lumps at six pounds'per ton 
duty paid. The prices at which it is sold by tlie other persons 
mentioned above 1 am not acquainted with. 



PREMIUMS 

OFFEKED HY THE HONOURABLE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

FOR EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT, 1818-19. 

Salij as Food. 

86. To the person who shall make, and report to the board, th^ 
most satisfactory experiments on the apfHication of Salt, lot 
assisting in feedmg or fattening the live stock of a fann-*-thl» 
gold medal, or fifty pounds. 

Accounts, verified by certificates, specifying the number and 
quality of the stock fed, with the quantity of Salt consuined by 
the same,* to be piK>duced on or before the 1st of March, 1980. 

.^ , : — l - ■ - ■ ■ ... 

» A curious fact has lately come to my knowledge, which' I cannot resist pub- 
lishing. A gentleman, who keeps sixteen farming tiorses, madte the folUiff iqg 
rzperimeiit with seven of them, v^ioh bad hten aecna^med to imke Salt with 
their food* Lumps of ilbck Salt were laM in the man|;er8 | and these lumps, ]prr* 
vioosly weighed, were examined weekly, to ascertain what quantity ha4 heen 
coosnmed f and it was repeatedly fbaod that wheoeter Ihcse hofscs were M wHh 
old bay aad c^rp, they commi^^ oply from two and a half to three oeoces, bet 
that when they were fed with new bay they, took six ounces per day. I have 
learnt also that horses which are fed with moist gfaius require seven or ^fbt 
<>unces of Salt per day,-*S^ F. 
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SaUy as Manure. 

To the person who shall make, and report to the board, the 
moBt satisfiictory experiments, to ascertain the advantages or 
disadvantages which have attended the use of Salt as a manure, 
either simple, or mixed with other substances--the gold medal, 
or ftf^ pounds. 

Accounts, verified by certificates, specifying the nature of the 
soil on which the experiments are made, with the quantity of 
the &.lt, and the time of its application, the effect on the crop 
cultivated, to be produced on or before the 1st of March, 1820. 

It is to be hoped that these premiums Mrill excite a laudable 
spirit among enterprising fanners, to ascertain particulars of such 
importance to the agricultural interest. 



PR£MIUJ\fS 

OFFERED BY THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND FOR 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT. 



Highland Society Chambers^ 

Edinburgh^ ^9th August^ 1818. 

87. The duty on Rock Salt, to be applied to purposes of 
agriculture, having been reduced, by an Act passed in last ses- 
sion of parliament, to two shillings and sixpence per bushel, or 
five pounds per ton, the following premiums are ofiered by the 
Hignland Society of Scotland for experiments with Salt. 

J. To the person in Scotland who shall make and report to 
the society the best and most satis&ctory experiments on the ef- 
fects of Salt as a manure in general — a piece of plate of thirty 
guineas value, or that sum in money. 

8. To the person in Scotland who shall make and report to 
the aociety the best and most satis&ctory experiments on the ef- 
fect of Salt in feeding and fattening live stock— a piece of plate of 
thirty guineas value, or that sum in money. 

It is required that the extent of land to be treated with Salt 
shall €K>t be less than five Engrlish acres, and that the number 
of liveatoek, in the feeding ot which Salt is used, shall not be 
fewer than five black cattle ^d twenty sheep. The respective 
reports must distinctly specify the nature of the experiments, 
and bow often repeated, the quantity and proportion of Salt 
enqiloyed, and any other circumstances connected with the sub- 
ject, whidi may be considered material. The r^>orts to be 
lodged with the deputy secretary on or before the tenth of No- 
vember, 1890) accompanied by certificates by two members of 
the society, or by one member and a justice of the peace, in 
support' of the several matters therein detailed^ 
By order of the directors, 

Lewis Gordon, Dep. Sec. 
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88. A COMPLETE LIST 

OF TBI 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND ! 
AND WALES. 



Name of the Society. 
Ahbey Holme, 

Anglesey, 

Bath and West of 

Kngland, 
Barnard Castle, 

Bawtry, 

Bedfordshire, 

Berkshire, 

Board of Agriculture, 

Border Agr. Society, 

Boston, 

Bramber, 

Brecknockshire, 

Cambridgeshire, 

Cardiganshire, 

Carlisle, 

Carmarthenshire, 

Carnarvonshire, 

Christ Church, 

Ciereland, 

Cornwall, 

CraTeQ, 

Derbyshire, 

Devon, (South) 

Doncaster, 

Dorsetshire, 

Drayton, Shropshire, 

Durham, 
Essex, 
Farmer's Club, 

Fcnwick, 
Garstang, 
Glamorgan, 
Hackness, East Ri. 
ding, Yorkshire, 



Secretaries. 



Mr. H. Jones, 
Hetling House, 



Mr. Times, Solicitor, 

A. Young, Esq, 

Mr. Geo. Jordan, 
Chas. Tnnnard, Esq. 
Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. EM wards, 
Mr. A Chevell, 
Mr. J. Bow en, 
Mr. John Studholme, 

Address the Secretarjr 
Mr. Jame» Angler, 

John Wallis, Esq. 

Mr. Jos. Webster, 



Mr. Thomas Coombs, 
Mr. Thomas Duken, 



Mr. Thomas Bell, 
Edward Bradley^' 
Mr. Allison, 



Address.- 

Abbey Holme. Cum. 

berland. 
Llangefrie. 
Bath. 

Barnard Castte, Dur- 
ham. 

Bawtry, Weft Riding, 
Yorkshire. 

Bedford. 

East Ilsley, Berks. 

No. S% SackTilleSt. 
Piccadilly, London* 

Kelso. 

Frampton nearBoston. 

Horsham. 

Old Red Lion, Brecon* 

Cambridge. 

Lechryd nearCardigan. 

Address not known. 

Carmarthen. ' 

For the Anglesey. 

Christ Church, Hantl* 

Guisborough, Torkf. 

Bodmin. 

Skipton, Yorktfclte: 

King's Head, Derby. 

Totness,' Defod. 

Doncaster, YorkiUre. 

Dorchester. 

Peatswood, netr M«r« 
ket Drayton. 

Darlington, Ditfaam. 

Chelmsford. 

Thatched Hottse, 9t: 
James Str. London. 

Fenwiek, Dnrhftm. 

Garstang. 

CoWbriiigie. 

Grime. 
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Hampshire, 



Hayfield, 

Hertfordshire, 

Herefordshire, 

Holderness, 

Howden, 

Hollihain, 

Kendall, 

Keot, 

Kent Association, 

Kimboltoo, 

Kinlet, 

Lamport, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester and Rutland^ 
Luneside, 

Malford, 
Manchester^ 

Merino Society, 

Merioaethshire, 

NewariL, 

Norfoik,^ 

Newcastle.on.Tyne, 

Newcatle Cattle Soci- 
ety, 

Newcastle and Pot- 
tery, 

Northamptonshire, 

North. DeroB, 

North LonsdalOi 

OxfonMiire, 

Oswealry, 

Pembrokeshire^ 

PeteriiQfOiigh, 

Peylyn and Edenri^a* 

Pe»vilh» 

Petersfidd, 

PreskAy 

Radnorshire 

ReptoB Sheep Society, 

lUshyford, - 

Salteislbro<di Shepherd 
Society, 

Seamer, xoikshiie* 
^^ffnall, 
^pshire, 



LIST OF THE AGBICULTURAL SOCIEtlES. 



M, Dtttny, Esq. 



Thos. Nicholson, Esq< 
Mr. J. Dnnscumb, 
Mr. James iTeson, 



Mr. Partridge, 

William Day, Esq. 
Mr. Childe, 



Mr. Jon. Binns, 



Thomas Fawcett, Esq. 
for the Secretary. 

Mr. John Ash worth, 



G. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Rev. St. John Priest, 



C Ililiyard, Esq. 
Rev. John Torr, 



Rev. W. Bourke, 
Mr. J. Phillips, 

Rice Pryce, Esq. 
Mr, J. Trimenhere, 
Mr. John Lipscomb, 
Mr. John Fletcher, 



Mr. Christir. BoiirdaSj 

Mr. Harding, 

Mr. W. E. Jeffreys, 



Ripley House, Abres. 

furd* 
Hayfietd, Derbyshire. 
Hertford. 
Hereford. 

Hcden, Yorkshire. 
Howden, Yorkshire. 
Holkham, Norfolk. 
Kendall, Westmoreld. 
New Road Canterbury 
Ashford, Kent 
St. Neots^ Huntingdon. 
Kinlet. 
Lamport, Northain[>. 

tunshire. 
Leach Hottse, near 

Lancaster. 
Leicester & Oakham. 
Sedberg. 

Clare^ in Suffolk. 
Turton, near Bolton. 

IcMoors. 
Freemasons' Tafem, 

London, 
Edernion, N. Wales. 
Southwell. 
Near Derehanti. 
Newcastle, Northumb. 
Newcastle, Northum. 

be Hand 
Newcastle, Stafford. 

shire 
Northampton. 
Westleigh Vicarage. 
Lonsdale, Lancashire. 
Woodstock, Oaoa» 
St. Martin's, Oswestry 
Hafei^fordwest. 
Peterborough. 
Rhiewlas, Bala,N.W. 
Penzance. 

We8ton,nr. Petersfield 
Preston, Lancashire. 
Presteign, Radnor. 
Repton, Derbyshire. 
Rusbyford, Durham. 
Saltersbrook Inn, 

Yorkshire. 
Seamer. 

Grindle,near SbiffoalL 
Shrewriwry. . 
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Shioey Roif , 

Smithfield Club, 

Society of Arts, &c. 

Staffordshire, 

Surrey, 

Sussex, 

Sutton, 

Teeswater^ 

Torrington, Devon, 

Tweed.Bi(le, 

1 yne-side, 

Wellingborough, 

Whaley, 

Whardale, 

Whitby and Picker. 

Wigton, or Wy town, 

Scotland. 
Wilts, 
Wirral and Western, 

Cheshire. 
Wolstngham, 
Workington, 
Worcestershire, 
Wortley, 
Wrexham, 
Wynnstay, 
WyTelscombe, 
Yorkshire 
York) £ast Riding, 



A. Aikin, Esq. 
Mr. T. G. Parr, 
Mr. Piper, 
Mr. F. H.Gell) 

Mr. John Wood, 
Francis Kingdom, Esq. 
Wm. Molle, Esq. 
Wm. Johnston, Esq. 



Mr. Wilkinson, 



Geo. M^Haffie, Esq. 
Mr. John Nicholson, 



B. Thompson, Esq. 
Mr. Best, 

Mr. John Roberts, 
Sir W. W. Wynne. 



Shiney Row, Durham. 

Freemasons* TaTern. 

John Street, Adelpht. 

Lichfield. 

Dorkini^. 

f/ewes. 

Sutton In Ashfield* 

Kimbles worth, Durh. 

Great Torrington. 

Mains, Durham, 

By well, Northumb. 

Wellingborough. 

Whaley, Lancashire. 

Otiey, Yorkshire. 

Hackness, Yorkshire. 

Corse Malzie. 

Barford, nr. Salisbury 
Cartlett Ferry House, 

Cheshire 
Wolsingham, Durham. 
Workington, Cumb. 
Kemsey, nr. Worcester 
Penistone, Yorkshire. 
Wrexham, Denbighs. 

WyTel8Combe,Somert. 

York. 

PriiReld, Yorkshire. 



THE END. 



B. Clarke, Priater, Well Stivet, Londiin. 
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Books published hf the same Author. 



In one pocket VoltimCf price 5s. in f^ii^fi boards, pp. 300. 

THE 

JIUDIIN^NTIS OF CJIE;I\HSTRY, 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXPERIMENTS, 

AWD ' 

Eight Copper-pldte Engravings of Chemicat Apparatus. 

*^ Mr. Parkes is well known for the familiar manner in which he has illustFated the 
elementary parts of chemistry In his preceding publications. ' The work before a$ 
18 distinguished for the same easy and popular maiineri and is well adapted for ^h^ 
itse of the nnfnitiated.*' u • ' J^nnuat Hegister. * 



In one large Volume octavo^ price lis. in ea;fra boards, 

THE 

CHEMICAL CATECHISM, 

WITH 

NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and EXPERIMENTS, 

THE NINTH EDITION, 

Greatlj enUrged, and iUnsttalied w»tb an oMUUmtd €opf>er.^e 
Epgrafio^ of .Chemioai Appavattts^ 

*< Jhis work, which we praised at its first ^ppeaj^ce, l^as co|B|tant1y been g^ow* 
ing more lotere^ingf add more ^alu|ibks. Thtltuthdr has diligelifly kept pace wk^ 
Ihe di^veries of the .times« while the clj(an>ess of his style and netJhtij| Im tf^ 
dered'yverylliing; easy,' whicji, otherwise tfeated, might beoWureanti anftcuR. 
The chemical merits of the work are of the hiej^j^jt pit4t?n a«d'(^f fali«tfiMteWt'f(f 
eiperiments sobjoined are admirably calcalatea to lead the student, siep by step, 
to the highest mysteries of the science." Britith Critic for Aj^ril, 1811. 
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In five Volumes^ price Two Guineas in extra boards, 

illustrated by 23 Copper-plate Engravings, of new 

Furnaces and other Apparatus, 

CHEMICAL ESSAYS 

ON 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS OF NATURE AND ART, 

COJITAIVIMG 

tlTGGRSTIOIIS WOK THE IMPROTBMBNT OF THE MA1IUPACTDRBR9, 

COMMERCE) AND AGRICULTURE* OF THE BRITISH DOMIMIOirS; 

** There are amoof us a number of liberal minds active in the pursuit of knoir- 
ledi^e, who exercise their talents in doing that for amusement which others do for 
bread — to such amateurs these £ssa>s will aflford deli|[ht. We have perused the 
volumes, with much Interest and satisfaction. The work is valuable, and the 
|Hiblicwill not fail to proat by it.'* Literary Panorama, 



In one Volume octavo, price 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS 

ON 

THE LAWS RELATING TO SALT, 

Ae they afiect the Fisheries, Agriculture, and Manufiu^tures 
of the Kingdom, ¥rith reas(ms for the repeal of those Laws, col- 
lected from a variety of Sources, and arranged under distinct 
and separate Heads* To which is prefixed die whole of the 
Author's Evidence given before the Honourable the Board 
of Trade, on the same Subject* 

For some account of this Book, see the Speech of John Calcrafl« Esq. ia the 
Uooie of Commom, as detailed in the Momins Chronicle, and other Newspapers, 
of the 26Ui of April, 1817. ^^ 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London, 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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